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PREFACE. 


X  HE  author  of  these  volumes  made  a  dumber 
of  improvements  in  the  last  Duodecimo  edition  of 
his  Grammar ;  and  inserted  many  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Exercises  and  the  Key ;  and  added,  at  the  end 
of  the  Key,  a  copious  Alphabetical  Index  to  aH 
the  three  books^  In  consequence  of  these  addi- 
tions and  variations,  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
conceived  that  an  improved  edition  of  the  v/hole, 
in  two  volumes  Octavo,  in  a  large  letter,  and  on 
superfine  paper,  with  an  appropriate  title,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public.  The  author 
has  therefore  embraced  this  opportunity,  to  revise 
the  Grammar,  to  enlarge  it  very  considerably, 
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ana;.'  to    adapt    the  whole   to    the   purposes   in' 


In  its  present  form,  the  work  is  designed  for  th) 
use  of  persons,  who  may  think  it  merits  a  place  u 
their  Libraries.  To  this  privilege  it  may,  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  aspire,  as  a  work  containing  an  am- 
ple exhibition  of  the  principles  of  English  Gram- 
mar, and  a  copious  illustration  of  those  principlea? 
with  the  addition  of  some  positions  and  discu! 
sions,  which  the  author  persuades  liimself  are  not 
destitute  of  originality.  It  may  therefore  serve 
as  a  book  of  reference,  to  refresh  the  memory, 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  employ  the  curiosity, 
of  persons  who  are  skilled  in  grammar,  as  well  as 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  those  who  wish  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  art. 

In  preparing  for  the  Octavo  edition,  the  author 
examined  some  of  the  most  respectable  publica- 

*  The  udditions  occupy  more   Itnn   filacty  pagci  of  the  (irsl  volume ;  and 
ore  iiners]ici»eij  ihroiighniit  ihc  buok. 
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fions  on  the  subject  of  grammar,  that  liad  recently 
appeared ;  and  he  has,  in  consequence,  been  the 
better  enabled  to  extend  and  improve  his  work. 
These  improvements  consist  chiefly  of  a  number 
of  observations,  calculated  to  illustrate  and  con' 
firm  particular  rules  and  positions  contained  in 
theGraramar;  and  of  many  critical  discussions, 
in  justification  of  some  of  its  parts,  against  wliich 
!  objections  had  been  advanced.  These  discussions 
re  not  of  small  importance,  nor  of  a  merely  spe- 
ilative  nature.  They  respect  some  of  the  esta- 
lished  principles  and  arrangementt  of  the  lan- 
uage.  And  the  author  presumes,  that  whilst 
ley  support  tliese  principles,  they  will  he  found 
>  contain  some  views  and  constructions,  which 
le  reader  may  usefully  apply  to  a  variety  of 
her  occasions. 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
irammar.  Exercises,  and  Key,  m  their  common 
>rm,  and  at  their  usual  prices,  will  continue  to 
E  sold,  separately  or  together,  for  the  use  of 
:lnM)ls  and  private  learners. 


(J  PREFACE. 

If  any  persons  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  work  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
readers  in  general,  had  tlie  first  A'olume  been  pub- 
lished separately,  and  the  Exercises  and  Key  omit- 
ted ;  the  author  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
them,  how  very  imperfect  the  performance  would 
have  been,  and  how  liable  to  objection,  if  it  had  ap- 
peared in  so  detached  and  partial  a  manner.  The 
Exercises  and  the  Key  are  necessary  appendages  to 
the  principles  of  grammar ;  and  serve,  not  only  to 
illustrate  and  enforce,  but  to  vary  and  extend,  the 
grammatical  rules  and  positions.  Many  parts  of 
the  second  volume  are  as  particularly  calculated 

Lfor  the  improvement  of  persons  far  advanced  in 
the  study  of  the  language,  as  other  parts  of  it  are, 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  grammatical  art.  The  two 
volumes  are,  indeed,  intimately  connected,  and 
constitute  one  uniform  system  of  English  Gram- 
mar. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO   THE   DUODECIMO  EDITION*. 


When  the  number  and  variety  of  English  Grammars 
already  published,  and  the  ability  with  which  some  of 
them  are  written,  are  considered,  little  can  be  expected 
from  a  new  compilation,  besides  a  careful  selection  of 
the  most  useful  matter,  and  some  degree  of  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
gradual  progress  of  learners.  In  these  respects  some- 
thing, perhaps,  may  yet  be  done,  for  the  ease  and  ad- 
vantage of  young  persons. 

In  books  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  there 
is  a  medium  to  be  observed,  between  treating  the  subject 
in  so   extensive    and  minute  a  manner,    as   to  embarrass 


*  As  the  Introduction  to  the  Duodecimo  edition  of  the  Grammar,  contains 
some  views  and  explanations  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  useful  to  readers  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  young  students,  it  is  thought  proper  to  retain  it  in  this 
edition  of  the  work. 


« 
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and  confuse  llieir  minds,  by  ofFi-ring  too  much  al  once 
for  their  comprehension ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ducting it  by  such  short  and  general  precepts  and  oIk 
servations,  as  convey  to  them  no  clear  and  precise  in- 
formation, A  distribution  of  the  ports,  which  is  either 
defective  or  irregular,  lias  also  a  tendency  to  perplex 
the  young  understanding,  and  to  retard  its  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  literature.  A  distinct  general  view, 
or  outline,  of  all  tJse  essential  parts  of  the  study  in  which 
they  are  engaged  ;  a  gradual  and  judicious  supply  of 
this  outline;  and  a  due  arrangement  of  the  divisions, 
according  to  their  natural  order  and  connexion,  appear 
to  be  among  the  best  means  of  enlightening  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  of  fodliutbg  their  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  author  of  this  work,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  avoid  a  plan,  which  may  be  too  concise 
or  loo  extensive,  defective  in  its  parts,  or  irregular  in  the 
disposition  of  them,  has  studied  to  render  his  subject  suffi. 
ciently  easy,  intelligible,  and  comprehensive.  He  does 
not  presume  to  have  completely  attained  these  objects. 
How  far  he  has  puccocded  in  the  attempt,  and  wherein 
he  has  failed,  must  Ire  referred  to  the  determination  of 
the  judicioiN  and  candid  reader. 


^H                                 Tii£  method 

which  he  has   adopted,  of  e 

xhibiting  the 

^n                             performance   in 

characters    of    different    sizes,    will,    he 

trusts,  he   cond 

(live   to   that   gradual   and 

regular   pro- 

cedure,  which  is 

so  favourable  to  the  business  of  instruc- 

tion.     The  more 

importanl  rules,  definition 

,   and   obser- 

.                                    vationa,   and  which  are  therefore  the  most 

propcr  to  be 

^^^^^L                    commilted  to  m 

emory,   are   printed  with  a 

larger    type  ; 
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Kvhilst  rules    and   remarks    that  are  of  leas  consequence, 
ut  extend  or  diversify  the  general  idea,  or  that  serve  as 
•xplanaUons,  are  contained  in   the    smaller   letter:    these, 
ir   the  chief  of  them,   will  be  perused  by  the  sludent  to 
the     great  est    advantage,    if    postponed     li!l    the    general 
system  be  completed.      The   use  of  notes  and   observa- 
tions, in   the  common  and  detached  manner,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  would  not,  it  is  imaged,  be  so  likely 
to  attract  tlie  perusal  of  youth,  or  admit  of  so  ample  and 
I   regular  an  illustration,  as  a  continued   and  uniform  order 
,  of  the  several  subjects.     In  adopting  this  mode,  care  has 
1  been  taken  to  adjust  it  so  that  the  whole  may  be  perused 
t  in  a  connected  progress,   or   the   part    contained    iu  the 
larger  character  read  in  order    by    itself.      Many    of  the 
notes  and  observations  arc  intended,   not  only    to  explain 
tlie  subjects,  and  to  illustrate  them,  by  comparative  views 
of  the  grammar  of  other  languages,   and  of  the  various 
sentiments    of  English   grammarians;    but    also  to  invite 
the    ingenious    student    to    inquiry    and   reflection,    and 
prompt  him  to  a  more  enlarged,  critical,  and  philosophi- 
cal research- 


WiTH  respect  to  the  definitions  and  rules,  tt  may  not 
l)e  improper  more  particularly  to  observe,  that  in  select- 
ing and  forming  them,  it  has  been  the  author's  urn  to 
render  them  as  exact  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  intelligible  to  young  minds,  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  difficulties  attending  it,  would  ad- 
mit. He  presumes  that  they  are  also  calculated  to  be 
readily  committed  to  memory,  and  easily  retained.  For 
this  purpose,  he  has  been  solicitous  to  select  terms  that 
are  t-mooth  and  voluble;  to  proportion    the  members  of 

Vohime  I  B 
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t)ie  lentencei  to  one  another ;  to  avoid  protroctetl  p 
xnd  to  give  tlie  whole  definition  or  rule,  ne  much  hi 
nf  expresaon  as  lie  uoutd  devise. 

Fkom  the  sentimeni  generally  admitted,  that  a 
selection  of  faulty  compo^tion  is  more  instructive 
young  grammarian,  than  any  rules  and  examples  t 
priety  that  can  be  given,  the  Compiler  lias  been  i 
lo  pay  peculiar  attention  to  this  part  of  the  b 
and  though  the  instances  of  false  grammar,  iin 
rules  of  Syntax,  arc  numerous,  it  is  hoped  they 
be  found  loo  many,  when  their  variety  and  us 
are  considered. 

In  a.  work  which  professes  itself  to  be  a  comj 
and  which,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  mi 
Mst  chiefly  of  materials  selected  from  the  writ 
others,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologize  for 
which  the  Compiler  has  made  of  bis  predecessors'  li 
or  for  ontitung  to  insert  their  names.  From  the 
tions  which  have  been  frequently  made  in  the  sei 
and  the  language,  to  suit  the  connexion,  and  t 
ihem  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  ai 
dnced;  and,  in  many  instances,  front  the  uncert 
whom  the  passages  originally  belonged,  the  inse 
names  could  seldom  be  made  with  propriety.  Bin 
could  have  been  generally  done,  a  work  of  this 
would  derive  no  advantage  from  it,  equal  to  thi 
venience  of  crowding  the  pages  with  a  repet 
names  and  references.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
ledge,  in  general  terms,  that  the  authors  to  wl 
(frammalical   part   of  this  compilation   is   princip 
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debted   for    its   materials,   are    Harris,  JtJiuson,  Lowtli, 
Priestley,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Coole. 


The  Rules  and  Observations  respecting  Perspicuity 
and  Accuracy  of  expressioa,  contained  in  the  Appendix, 
and  which  are,  cluefly,  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Blair  and  Campbell,  will,  it  is  presumed,  form  a  proper 
addition  to  the  Grammar.  The  subjects  are  very  nearly 
related ;  and  tlie  study  of  ptn'spicuity  aiul  accuracy  in 
writing,  appears  naturally  to  follow  that  of  Gramniar. 
A  competent  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  bolli, 
will  prepare  and  qualify  the  students,  for  prosecuting 
tliose  additional  improvements  in  language,  to  which 
they  may  be  properly  direcled. 

On  the  utiUty  and  importance  of  the  Btady  of  Gram- 
mar, and  the  principles  of  Composition,  much  might  be 
advanced,  for  the  encouragement  of  persons  in  early  life 
to  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  learning;  but  as 
the  limits  of  this  Introduction  will  not  allow  of  many 
observations  on  the  subject,  a  few  leading  sentiments  are 
all  that  can  be  admitted  here  with  propriety.  As  words  - 
are  the  signs  of  our  ideas,  and  the  medium  by  which  we 
perceive  the  sentiments  of  others,  und  communicate  our 
own ;  and  as  signs  exhibit  the  things  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  more  or  less  accurately,  according 
as  their  real  or  established  conformity  to  those  things 
is  more  or  less  exact ;  it  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  words,  of 
iheir  relation  to  each  other,  and  of  their  established  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  to  which  they  ar*  applied,  will  be 
B  Z 
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the  ccL-taiiily  and  coso,  wUli  wliiol)  we  Iraiitt'use  oui 
limeiits  into  ihe  mindB  of  one  another;  and  that,  withoul 
a  compeU-nt  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  shall  frequently 
be  in  hazard  of  misunderstanding  others,  and  of  being 
misunderstood  ourselves.  It  may  indeed  be  justly 
aerted,  that  many  of  the  difTercnces  in  opinion  smonggL 
men,  with  the  disputes,  contentions,  and  alienations  of 
heart,  which  have  loo  often  proceeded  from  such  di0er- 
ences,  have  lieen  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in 
the  connexion  and  meaning  of  words,  and  by  a  tenaciots 
misapplication  of  Innguage. 

Ost  of  the  U-'st  supports,  which  the  recommendaUon 
of  this  study  can  receive,  in  small  compass,  may  be  d». 
rived  from  the  following  sentiments  of  an  eminent 
candid  writer  on  language  and  composition  :  "  All  that 
regards  the  study  of  composition,  merits  the  higher 
attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  power*. 
For  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  en». 
ployed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  com- 
position, we  are  cultivating  the  understanding  itself. 
The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts 
with  propriety,  tenches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak, 
accurately."  * 

Bkfore  the  close  of  this  Introduction,  it  may  not  h« 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  following 
work  has  no  interest  in  it,  but  that  which  arises  from  thi 
hope,  that  it  will  prove  of  some  advantage  to  young  per- 
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tons,  and  relieve  the  labours  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  their  education.  He  wishes  to  promote,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  cause  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  learning ;  and, 
with  this  view,  he  has  been  studious,  through  the  whole  of 
the  work,  not  only  to  avoid  every  example  and  illustra- 
tion, which  might  have  an  improper  effect  on  the  minds 
of  youth  ;  but  also  to  introduce,  on  many  occasions,  such 
>as  have  a  moral  and  religious  tendency.  His  attention 
to  objects  of  so  much  importance  will,  he  trusts,  meet 
the  approbation  of  every  well-disposed  reader.  If  they 
were  faithfully  regarded  in  all  books  of  education,  tliey 
would  doubtleto  contribute  very  materially  to  the  order 
and  happiness  of  society,  by  guarding  the  innocence, 
and  cherishing  the  virtue,  of  the  rising  generation. 

Holdgate,  near  York, — 1795» 
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.  TO  THE  NINTH  DUODECIMO   EOITIOK.  ' 

The  eighth  edition  of  this  Grammar  received  eou 
able  alterations  and  additions :  but  works  of  this  n 
admit  of  repeated  improvements ;  and  arc,  perl 
never  complete.  The  author,  solicitous  to  render 
book  more  worthy  of  the  encouraging  approbation 
stowed  on  it  by  the  pubhc,  has  agun  revised  the 
with  care  and  attention.  The  new  edition,  he  hopes, 
be  found  much  improved.  The  additions,  which 
very  considerable,  are  chiefly  such  as  are  calculatet 
expand  the  learners  views  of  the  subject ;  W  ob 
objections ;  and  to  render  the  study  of  grammar 
easy  and  interesting.  This  edition  contains  also  a 
and  enlarged  system  of  parsing;  copious  lists  of  i 
arranged  according  to  their  gender  and  number; 
many  notes  and  observations,  which  serve  to  extend 
to  explain,  particular  rules  and  positions  *. 

The  Ttriter  is  sensible   that,  after  all   liis  cudeav 
to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  work,  there  are  te 


*  The  aulhoi  conctim  Ibat  the  occuional  Blricturo.  dlipened  Ioivh 
ihe  book,  ind  iiKended  lo  illiulTBte  and  lupiiuTl  a  number  uf  im|iortij 
gTumnuticsl  poinu.  Kill  iiol,  lo  young  penons  of  ingenuity,  ap|Kiir  to  t 
dry  and  uidess  diKuiuiona.  He  u  penuuded  that,  by  «uch  j 
Kill  be  nad  wiUi  aneniion.  Aitd  he  presume*  ibu  Ibeae  nl 
gimiil)'  ihcii  cuitoul}',  stLmulate  applkalioii,  and  give  wtidily  and 
to  ihelr  granuMticl  kuowlBdAc 
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the  divisions,  arrangements,  definiuons,  ix  rules,  against^ 
which  critical  ingenuity  cannot  devise  plausible  objec- 
tions. The  subject  is  att^ided  with  so  much  intricacy, 
and  admits  of  vi^ws  to  varioult,  that  ii  was  not  possible 
to  render  every  part  of  it  unexceptionable ;  or  to  accom- 
modate the  work,  in  all  respects,  to  the  opinions  and 
prepossessions  of  every  grammarian  and  teacher.     If  the 

*  author  has  adopted  that  system  which,   on  the  whole,  is 

*  best  suited  to  the  nature  <^  the  subject,  and  conformable 
^  to  the  sentiments  of  the  most  judicious  grammarians;    if 

his  reasonings  and  illustrationsi  req^ting  particular 
points,  are  founded  on  just  principles,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  language ;  he  hai,  pierhaps,  done 
all  that  could  reasonaUy  be  expected  ki  a  wbrk  of  this 
nature ;  and  he  may  warrantably  indulge  a  hope,  that  the 
book  will  be  still  more  extensively  approved  and  cir-^ 
culated. 


HoidgaUy  near  Foril:^— 1804. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  THIRD  OCTAVO  EDITION. 


The  improvements  contained  in  theTHiRD  edi- 
tion of  the  OCTAVO  Grammar,  consist  of  many 
corrections  and  alterations  of  particular  passages, 
in  the  first  volume,  ajid  of  more  than  fvrty 
pages  of  additional  matter,  dispersed  in  various 
parts  of  it ;  and  also  of  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume ;  namely, 
the  Exercises  which  respect  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  Parsing.  The  last  section  under  the  head 
of  Parsing,  contains  a  large  number  of  recent 
I  exercises  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  rules  of 
!  grammar :  and  they  are  exhibited  in  a  peculiar 
form,  calculated  to  give  the  student  a  radical  and 
satisfactory  view  of  those  rules. 

The  author  indulges  a  hope,  that  these  enlarge- 
ments and  variations  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
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the  judicious  reader ;  and  render  the  new  edition, 
what  he  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  make  it,  a 
material  improvement  of  the  work. 

He  also  ventures  to  presume,  that  the  numerous 
exemplifications,  of  a  moral  and  improving  nature, 
with  which  all  the  editions  of  the  work  are  in- 
terspersed ;  and  the  short  subsidiary  disquisitions 
of  the  present  edition,  as  well  as  those  of  former 
impressions ;  will  afford  some  relief  to  the  subject 
of  grammar,  and  render  it  less  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing to  the  student  Perhaps  they  will  be  found 
to  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  invite  and  en- 
courage him  to  acquire  an  art,  which,  in  its  own 
nature,  does  not,  to  young  minds  especially,  pie- 
sent  many  attractions. 

HoLDOATB,  nctpYoRK, — 181& 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


!Ei'NOLiSH  GRAHMAE  is  the  ait  of  Speaking  and 

writing  the  English  language  with  propriety It 

ia  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

1.  ORTHOGRAPHY,        3.  SYNTAX,  and 

2.  ETWfOLOGY,  4.  PROSODY. 

This  divisuHi  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the 
student,  by  observing,  in  other  words,  that  Grammar 
treats, 

Firtt,  of  the  form  and  sound  of  the  letters,  the  combi- 
nation of  letters  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  words ; 

Secondly,  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various 
modifications,  and  their  derivation  ; 

Thirdly,  of  the  union  and  right  order  of  words  in  the 
formation  of  a  sentence ;  and 

iMsUy,  of  the  just  pronunciation,  and  poetical  con- 
struction  of  sentences. 

Grammar  may  be  conudered  as  consisting  of  two  species, 
Universal  and  Particular.  Grammar  in  general,  or  Uni- 
versal Grammar,  explains  the  principles  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  Particular  Grammar  applies  tliose 
general  principles  to  a  particular  language,  modifying 
them  according  to  the  genius  of  that  tongue,  and  the 
established  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  by 
whom  it  is  used. 
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PART  I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Letters. 


Section  1. 
Of  the  letter^'-^flangmge^^nd  of  a  perfect  alphabet. 

Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powors 
of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

A  letter  is  the  first  principle,  or  leasf  part^  of  a 
word. 

The  letters  of  the  English  language,  caUed  the 
English  Alphabet,  are  twenty-six  in  number. 

These  letters  are  the  representatives  of  certain 
articulate  sounds,  the  elements  of  the  langru^ge. 
An  articulate  sound,  is  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

^'  Language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  fflgnifio 
the  expression  of  our  ideas,  and  their  various  relations, 
by  certidn  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs 
of  those  ideas  and  relations.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  our  nature;  none  of 
the  inferior  animals  being  in  any  degree  possessed  of  it 
For  we  must  not  call  by  the  name  of  speech  that  imitation 
of  hiunan  articulate  voice,  which  parrots  and  some  other 
birds  are  capable  of:  speech  implying  thought,  and  con- 
sciousness, and  the  power  of  separating  and  arrangiDg 
our  ideas,  which  are  faculties  peculiar  to  rational  minds. 
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'niat  some  inferior  animals  should  be  able  to  inimiL- 
human  articulation,  will  not  seem  wonderful,  when  wg 
recollect,  that  even  by  machines  certain  words  have  been 
expressed  in  this  manner.  But  that  the  parrot  Kliould 
annex  thouglit  to  the  word  he  utters,  is  scarcely  more 
probable,  than  that  a  machine  should  do  §o.  Rogii£  and 
knave  are  in  every  parrot's  mouth  :  but  ihc  ideas  they 
Stand  for,  are  incomprehensible  by  any  other  beings,  than 
those  endued  with  reason  and  a  moral  faculty. 

It  has  however  been  a  common  opinion,  and  it  is  suffi- 
«ent]y  probable,  that,  among  irrational  animals,  there  is 
mething  which,  by  a  jigurc,  we  may  call  Laiigvage,  as 
the    instinctive    economy   of   bees    is    figuratively   called 
MjGavemment.     This  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  natural 
Ivoiccs  of  one  animal  are,  in  some  degree,  intelligible,  or 
Sonvey  particular  feelings,  or  impulses,  to  others  of  the 
^Bame  species.      But  these,  and  other  animal  voices   that 
might    be    mentioned,     have    no    analogy    with    human 
ech. — For,  first,    men    speak    by  art    and   imitation, 
(whereas    the    voices   in   question    are    whoUy    instinctive. 
Ifhat  a  dog,  which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would 
lot  withstanding,  bark  himself,  admits  of  no  doubt :    and 
,t  a  man,  who  had  never  heard  any  language,  would 
speak  any,  is  equally  certain,      Secondly,  the  voices 
brute    animals  arc    not  broken,    or    resolvable,    into 
istinct   elementary  sounds,    like  those  of  man   when    he 
aiks;    nor  are  they  susceptible  of  that  variety,  which 
rould  be  necessary  for  the  communication  of  a  very  few 
M-ntiments:  and  it  is  pretty  certain,   that,  previously  to  in- 
struction, the  young  animals  comprehend  their  meaning, 
s  the  old  ones.      Thirdly,  tliese  voices  seem   in- 
mded  by  nature  to  express,  not  distinct  ideas,  but  such 
dings  only,  as  it  may  be  for  the  good  of  liie  species,  or 
the   advantage   of  man,    that    they   should    have    the 
r  of  uttering:  in  which,  as  in  all  other  respects,    they 
e  analogous,  not  to  our  speaking ;  hut  to  our  weeping, 
C2 
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laughing,   groaning,   screaming,    and  other  natural    and 
audible  expressions  of  appetite  and  passion.^ 

Bufibn^  in  his  account  of  the  Ouran-Outang,  says, 
*^  The  tongue,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  voice,  are  umi- 
lar  to  those  of  men,  and  yet  the  animal  cannot  articu- 
late ;  the  brain  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
man^  and  yet  the  creature  wants  reason:  an  evident 
proof  that  the  parts  of  the  body,  how  nicely  soever 
formed,  are  formed  to  very  limited  ends,  when  there 
is  not  infused  a  rational  soul  to  direct  their  operations.'" 
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The  following  is  a  tist  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Roman,  Italic, 

and  Old  English  Characters. 


Saxon.        Roman.        Italic.      Old  Englbh.  Name. 


Cap. 

SmalL 

Cap. 

SnulL 

Cap. 

SnulL 

Cap. 

SmiU. 

X 

a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

9 

S 

at. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

B 

h 

» 

b 

bee. 

£ 

c 

C 

c 

C 

.    c 

c 

t 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D 

d 

m 

V 

dee. 

6 

e 

£ 

e 

E 

e 

e 

t 

ee. 

F 

F 

P 

f 

F 

f 

S' 

t 

ef- 

E 

S 

O 

g 

G 

e 

« 

8 

jee. 

P 

h 

H 

h 

H 

h 

» 

b 

aitck. 

I 

• 
1 

I 
J 

• 
1 

• 

I 
J 

% 

• 

» 

r> 

i  or  eye. 

K 

Ic 

K 

k 

K 

k 

» 

k 

kay. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

L 

I 

£ 

I 

el 

CD 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

m 

m 

em* 

N 

n 

N 

n 

N 

n 

0 

ti 

en. 

O 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

<Sf 

0 

0. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

V 

P 

pee. 

Q 

q 

Q 

q 

a 

9 

cue. 

R 

n 

R 

r 

R 

r 

m 

r| 

ar. 

S 

r 

S 

fs 

S 

fs 

» 

{i 

ess. 

T 

z 

T 

t 

T 

I 

c 

t 

tee* 

D 

"Sih 

m. 

• 

U 
V 

u 

V 

U 
V 

u 

V 

U 
V 

u 

V 

« 

^ 

{: 

u  or  you, 
vee. 

10 

p 

W 

w 

W 

w 

«s 

to 

double  u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

f 

r 

eks. 

Y 

• 

• 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

9 

s 

wy. 

z 

z 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

% 

\ 

zed. 
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A  perfect  alphabet  of  the  English  language,  and,  in- 
deed,  of  every  other  language,  would  contain  a  number 
of  letters,  precisely  equal  to  the  number  of  ample  arti- 
culate sounds  belonging  to  the  language.  Every  wm|Je 
sound  would  have  its  distinct  diaracter ;  and  that  chano- 
ter  be  the  representative  of  no  oth^  sound.  But  this  is 
far  from  b^g  the  state  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  has 
more  ori^nal  sounds  than  distinct  agnificant  letters ;  and 
consequently,  some  of  these  letters  are  made  to  repre> 
sent,  not  one  sound  alone,  but  several  sounds.  This  vnll 
appear  by  reflecting,  that  the  sounds  signified  by  the 
united  letters  ^,  sh^  iigy  are  elementary,  and  have  no 
single  appropriate  characters,  in  our  alphabet;  and  that 
the  letters  a  and  u  represent  the  different  sounds  heard 
in  haty  hcUe,  hall ;  and  in  hvij  buttj  mule. 

To  explain  this  subject  more  fully  to  the  learners^  we 
shall  set  down  the  characters  made  use  of  to  represent 
all  the  elementary  articulate  sounds  of  our  language,  as 
nearly  in  the  manner  and  order  of  the  present  English 
alphabet,  as  the  design  of  the  subject  will  admit;  and 
shall  annex  to  each  character  the  syllable  or  word,  which 
contains  its  pn^per  and  distinct  sound.  And  here  it  wiQ 
be  proper  to  begin  with  the  vowels. 


Letters  daiocliig  th* 

Wofdi  containing  tbe 

•imple  loands. 

simple  MNUidf. 

along 

as  heard 

lin 

ale,  pale. 

a  Abort 

as 

in 

at,  bat 

a  middle 

as 

in 

arm,  farm. 

abroad 

as 

in 

all,  call. 

e  long 

as 

in 

me,  bee. 

e  short 

as 

in 

mety  net. 

ilong 

as 

in 

pine,  pile. 

iahort 

as 

in 

pin,  tin. 

olong 

as 

in 

no,  80. 

o  short 

as 

in 

not,  lot 

0  middle 

as 

in 

move,  prove. 

u  long 

at 

in 

muse,  use. 

u  short 

as 

in 

but,  nut 

u  middle 

as 

in 

bull,  fuU. 
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By  the  preceding  list  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  the 
English  language  fourteen  simple  vowel  sounds :  but  as 
i  and  u,  when  pronounced  long,  may  be  considered  as 
diphthongs,  or  diphth(Xigal  vowels,  ouf  language,  strictly 
speaking,  contains  but  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds;  to 
represent  which,  we  have  cmly  five  distinct  diameters  or 
letters.  If  a  in  artn,  is  the  same  specific  sound  as  a  in  at ; 
and  u  in  bnU^  the  same  as  o  in  move^  which  is  the  opinion 
of  some  grammarians;  then  there  are  but  ten  original 
vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language. 

The  following  list  denotes  the  -  sounds  of  the  conso- 
nants, being  in  number  twenty-two. 


Letters  denotiqg  the 

Words  eontaining  the 

■imple  touiidi. 

simple  sounds. 

b 

as  i 

heard  in 

bat,  tub. 

^^•:-  f 

as 

"% 

dog,  sod. 

as 

for,  off. 

'    V 

as 

in 

van,  loVe. 

g 

as 

in 

go*«gg- 

h* 

as 

in 

hop,  ha 

k 

as 

in 

kill,  oak. 

1 

as 

in 

lop,  loll. 

m 

as 

in 

my,  mum. 

n 

as 

in 

nod,  nun. 

P 

as 

in 

pin,  pup 

r 

as 

in 

rap,  tar. 

s 

as 

in 

so,  lass. 

z 

as 

in 

zed,  buzz. 

t 

as 

in 

top,  mat. 

w 

as 

in 

wo,  will. 

y 

as 

in 

ye,  yes. 

pg 

as 

in 

king,  sing. 

sh 

as 

in 

shy,  ash. 

th 

as 

in 

thin,  thick. 

th 

as 

in 

then,  them. 

zh 

as 

m 

pleasure. 

*  Some  gnunmarians  suppose  %  to  mark  only  an  aspiration,  or  breaUiing : 
but  H  appears  to  be  a  distinct  sound,  and  fonned  in  a  particular  manner, 
by  the  otrguu  of  apeecb.  Encydopadta  Brikumks. 
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Several  letters  marked  in  the  English  alphabet,  as  con- 
sonants, are  either  superfluous,  or  represent,  not  simple, 
but  complex  sounds.  C,  for  instance,  is  superfluous  in 
botli  its  sounds ;  the  one  being  expressed  by  Ar,  and  the 
other  by  8.  G,  in  the  soft  pronunciation,  is  not  a  simj^, 
but  a  complex  sound ;  as  age  is  pronounced  aidge.  J  is 
unnecessary,  because  its  sound,  and  that  of  the  soft  ^, 
are  in  our  language  the  same.  Q,  with  its  attendant  ti, 
is  either  complex,  and  resolvable  into  Am^,  as  in  qualihf ; 
or  unnecessary,  because  its  sound  is  the  same  with  A:,  as 
in  opaque.  X  is  compounded  of  gs^  as  in  example  ;  or 
of  IcSy  as  in  expect. 

From  the  preceding  representation,  it  appears  to  be  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  that  every  learner  of 
the  English  language  should  be  taught  to  pronounce 
perfectly,  and  with  facility,  tfjrery  original  simple  yyngi 
that  belongs  to  it.  By  a  timely  and  judicious  care  In 
this  respect^  the  voice  will  be  prepared  to  utter,  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  every  combination  of  sounds;  and  taug^ht 
to  avoid  that  confused  and  imperfect  manner  of  pro. 
nouncing  words,  which  accompanies,  through  life,  many 
persons  who  have  not,  in  this  respect,  been  properly 
instructed  at  an  early  period. 


Letters  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be 
perfectly  uttered  by  itself:  as,  a,  e,  o ;  which  are 
formed  without  the  help  of  any  other  sound. 

A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  can- 
not be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  help  of  a 
vowel :  as,  6,  rf, j^  / ;  which  require  vowels  to  ex- 
press  them  fully. 

The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometiaies  tv 
and  y. 
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W^and  y  are  consonants,  when  they  begin  a  word 
or  syllable ;  but,  in  every  other  situation,  they  are 
vowels. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best  grammarians, 
that  XV  and  y  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  syllable 
or  word,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one.  That  they  are 
consonants,  when  used  as  initials,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  their  not  admitting  the  article  an  before  them;  as 
it  would  be  improper  to  say,  an  walnut,  an  yard,  &c. 
and  from  their  following  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus  or 
difficulty  of  utterance :  as,  frosty  winter,  rosy  youth. 
That  they  are  vowels  in  other  situations,  appears  from 
their  regularly  taking  the  sound  of  other  vowels :  as,  w 
has  the  exact  sound  of  u  in  saw,  few,  now,  &c. ;  and  y 
that  of  i,  in  hymn,  ny,  crystal,  &c.  See  the  letters  W 
and  Y,  pages  42  and  43  *, 

We  present  the  following  as  more  exact  and  philoso^ 
phical  definitions  of  a  voy^el  and  consonant. 

A  vowj^l  is  a  simple,  articulate  sound,  perfect  in  itself, 
and  formed  by  a  continued  effusion  *  of  the  breatli,  and  a 
certain  conformation  of  the  mouth,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  position,  or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
from  the  moment  the  vocal  sound  commences,  till  it  ends. 

A  consonant  is  a  simple,  articulate  sound,  imperfect 
by  itself,  but  which,  joined  with  a  vowel,  fonifs  a  com- 
plete sound,  by  a  particular  motion  or  contact  of  the 
organs  of  speech. 

Some  grammarians  subdivide  vowels  into  the  simple 
and  the  compound.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
foundation  for  the  distinction.     Simplicity  is  essential  to 


*The  letters  »  and^  are  of  an  ambiguous  nature;  being  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  and  vowels  at  the  end.  Eficycleptrdia  Britannka^ 

WALKER'S  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  page  94,  tftird  cdUum, 
PEBRYji  English  Oictiooary,  Prefine,  page  7. 
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the  nature  of  a  vowel,  which  excludes  every  degree  erf 
mixed  or  compound  sounds.  It  requires,  aocotdioig  to 
the  definitioD,  but  one  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  to  form  it,  and  no  motion  in  the  organs,  whilst  it 
is  forming. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi- 
vowels. 

The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  att^  with<Hit  the 
aid  of  a  voweL  They  are  h,  py  /,  (/,  A-,  and  c  and  g 
hard. 

The  semi-Yowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of 
themsdves.  Tbey  are  f^  l,  m^  tij  r^  r,  «,  2,  a:,  and 
c  and  g  soft. 

Foiur  of  the  semi-vowels,  naqtiely,  /,  tn^  n^  r,  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  name  ofUquids^  from  th^ 
readily  uniting  with  other  consonants,  and  flowing 
as  it  wore  into  their  sounds. 

Wk  hare  shown  above,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  ooosonant,  that  it  cannot  be  fully  uttered  without  the 
jud  of  a  Towd.  We  may  further  observe,  that  even  the 
Romes  of  the  consonants,  as  they  are  pronounced  in  re- 
citing the  alphabet,  reqiure  the  hdp  of  vowels  to  express 
them.  In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  mutes,  the  as. 
sistant  vowds^UIov  the  consonants:  as,  6f,  pe^  <f,  dr,  Aa. 
In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  semi-vowels,  the  vowels 
generally  precede  the  consonants;  asy  efi  elj  rm,  en^  ar^ 
eSj  ex.    Theexcepdons  are,  cf,  gCy  rr,  zed. 

This  distinction  between  the  nature  and  the  name  of  a 
consonant,  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  well  ex- 
plained to  the  pupL  They  are  fircquendy  confounded 
by  writers  on  gnunmar.  Observations  and  reasonings  on 
the  name,  are  often  applied  to  explain  the  nature,  of  a 
consonant:    and,  bv  this  means,  the  student  is  led  into 
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error  and  perplexity,  respecting  iheee  eiements  rf  lan- 
guage. It  should  be  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  the 
name  of  every  consonant,  is  a  complex:  sound ;  but  that 
the  consonant  itself,  is  always  a  simple  sound. 

Some  writers  have  described  the  mules  and  semi-vowels, 
with  Uidr  subdividons,  nearly  in  the  following  manner. 

The  mutes  an?  those  consonants,  whose  sounds  eannot 
be  protracted.  The  semi-vowela,  such  whose  sounds  can 
be  continued  at  pleasure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
vowels,  from  which  they  derive  their  name. 

The  mutes  may  be  subdivided  into  pure  and  impure. 

The  pure  are  those  whose  sounds  cannot  be  at  nil  pro- 
longed :  ihey  are  A-,  p,  t.  The  impure,  are  those  whose 
sounds  may  be  continued,  though  for  a  very  short  space : 
they  are  f>,  d,g: 

The  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  roctU  and 
aspirated.  The  vocal  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the 
▼oicc ;  the  aspirated,  those  formed  by  tlie  breath.  There 
are  eleven  vocal,  and  five  aspirated.  The  vocal  are  /,  m, 
»,  r,  V,  HI,  y,  Zy  th  flat,  xh,  rtg:  the  aspirated,  /,  A,  a, 
A  sharp,  ah. 

The  vocal  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  pure 
and  impure.  The  pure  are  those  which  are  fonned  en- 
tirely by  the  voice :  tlic  impure,  such  a&  have  a  mixture 
of  breath  with  the  voice.  There  are  seven  pure—/,  wi, 
n,  r,  VI,  If,  ng :  four  impure — v,  z,  tk  flat,  zh. 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pro- 
nounced by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice :  as,  ea 
in  beat,  ou  in  sound. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pro- 
nounced in  Hke  manner,  as,  eau  in  beau,  kw  in 
view. 

A  proper  diphthong  is  tliat  in  which  both  the 
owels  are  sounded :  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  ounce. 
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An  improper  diphthong  has  but  one  of  the  vowds 
sounded  :  as,  ea  in  eagle,  oa  in  boat. 

Each  of  the  diphthongal  letters,  was,  doubtless^  origi- 
nally heard  in  pronouncing  the  words  whidi  cxmtu 
them.  Though  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  with  n- 
spect  to  many  of  them,  these  combinations  still  retidn  the 
name  of  diphthongs;  but,  to  disdnguish  them,  they  an 
marked  by  the  term  improper.  As  the  diphthong  derives 
its  name  and  nature  from  its  sound,  and  not  from  its  lA^ 
ters,  and  properly  denotes  a  double  vowel  sound,  no  umcn 
of  two  vowels,  where  one  is  silent,  can,  in  strictnessy  be 
entitled  to  that  appellation ;  and  the  single  letters  i  and 
Uj  when  pronounced  long,  must,  in  this  view,  be  consi- 
dered as  diphthongs.  The  triphthongs,  having  at  mort 
but  two  sounds,  are  merely  ocular,  and  are,  therefore,  hj 
some  grammarians,  classed  with  the  diphthongs. 

Section  2. 
General  obeervations  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

A 

A  has  four  sounds  ;  the  long  or  slender,  the  broad,  the 
short  or  open,  and  the  middle. 

The  long ;  as  in  name,  basin,  creation. 

The  broad ;  as  in  call,  wall,  all. 

The  short ;  as  in  barrel,  fancy,  glass. 

The  middle ;  as  in  far,  farm,  father. 

The  diphthong  aa  generally  sounds  like  a  short  in 
proper  names ;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Isaac ;  but  not  in 
Baal,  Gaal. 

Ac  has  the  sound  of  long  e.  It  is  sometimes  found  id 
Latin  words.  Some  authors  rctmn  this  form :  as,  aenig- 
ma,  aequator,  &c. ;  but  others  have  laid  it  aside,  and 
write  enigma,  Cesar,  Eneas,  &c. 
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The  diphthong  ai  lias  exactly  the  long  slender  sound 
of  a ,-  as  in  pul,  tiul,  &c. ;  pronounced  pale,  tatc,  &c. : 
except  plaid,  agun,  raillery,  fountain,  Britiun,  and  s 
few  others. 

Ju  is  generally  sounded  like  the  broad  a;  as  in  taught, 
caught,  &c.  Sometimes  like  the  short  or  open  a;  as  in 
aunt,  flaunt,  gauntlet,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in 
hautboy ;  and  that  of  o  short  in  laurel,  laudanum,  &c. 

Aw  has  always  the  sound  of  broad  a:  as  in  bawl, 
scrawl,  crawl. 

J^,  like  its  near  relation  ai,  is  proiHninced  Uke  the 
long  slender  sound  of  a ,-  as  in  pay,  day,  delay. 


B  keeps  one  unvaried  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words ;  as  in  baker,  number,  rhubarb,  &c. 

In  some  words  it  is  alent ;  as  in  thumb,  debtor,  subtle, 
&C.  In  others,  be^des  being  ulent,  it  lengthens  the 
syUable ;  as  in  climb,  comb,  tomb. 

C 

C  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  hard  sound  like  Ic,  before  a,  o,  « ,'  r,  l,t;  as,  in  cart, 
cottage,  curious,  craft,  tract,  cloth,  &c.;  and  when  it 
ends  a  syllable ;  as,  in  victim,  flactnd. 

A  soft  sound  like  s  before  e,  i,  and  y,  generally :  as  in 
centre,  face,  civil,  cymbal,  mercy,  &c.  It  has  sometimes 
the  sound  of  sk ;  as  in  ocean,  social. 

C  is  mute  in  czar,  czarina,  victuals.  Sic. 

C,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  English  orthogra- 
phy, never  ends  a  word ;  and  therefore  we  find  in  our  best 
dictionaries,  stick,  block,  publick,  politick,  &c.  But 
many  writers  of  later  years  omit  the  k  in  words  of  two 
or  more  syllables ;  and  this  practice  is  g^ning  ground, 
though  it  is  productive  of  irr^ularilies ;  such  as  writing 
mimic  and  mimickry ;  traffic  and  trafficking. 
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CA,  is  cxxnmonly  sounded  like  tck ;  as  in  churdi, 
chaff,  charter :  but  in  words  derived  fixHn  the  Greek,  hai 
the  sound  of  k;  as  in  chjmist,  scheme,  chorus^  diyk^ 
distich ;  and  in  foreign  names :  as,  Achish,  Buudi, 
Enoch,  &c. 

CA,  in  some  words  derived  from  the  French,  takes  tk 
sound  of  sh ;  as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  chevalier,  machine. 

Chin  arch,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  A:,-  as  inaitli- 
angel,  archives.  Archipelago;  except  in  ardied,  arcliaj, 
archer,  and  arch-enemy :  but  before  a  consonant  it  al> 
ways  sounds  like  ^;  as  in  archbishop,  archduke,  arch- 
presbyter,  &C.  Ch  is  silent  in  schedule,  nrJiism,  and 
yacht. 

D 

D  keeps  one  uniform  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middk^ 
and  end  of  words;  as  in  death,  bandage,  kindred;  unkff 
it  may  be  said  to  take  the  sound  of  ty  in  stuffed,  tripped, 
&C.  stuft,  tript,  &C 

E 

E  has  three  different  sounds. 

A  long  sound;  as  in  scheme,  glebe,  severe,  pullgr, 
turkey,  behave,  prejudge.  See  Prosody.  Chapter  L 
Section  2.     On  "  Quantity." 

A  short  sound ;  as  in  men,  bed,  clemency. 

An  obscure  and  scarcely  perceptible  sound:  as,  open, 
lucre,  partidple. 

It  has  someumes  the  sound  of  middle  a;  as  in  detk, 
seijeant ;  and  sometimes  that  of  short  i;  as  in  England, 
yes,  pretty. 

E  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except  in  mo- 
nosyllables that  have  no  other  vowel:  as,  me,  he,  she: 
or  in  substantives  derived  from  the  Greek:  as,  catastnv 
phe,  epitome,  Penelope.  It  is  used  to  soften  and  modify 
the  foregoing  consonants:   as,  force,  rage,  ance,  oblige: 
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"r  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel :  as,  can,  cane ;  pin, 
pine;  rob,  robe. 

The  diphtliong  fn  is  generally  aoundeU  like e  long;  as 
in  appear,  beaver,  creature,  &c-  It  has  also  the  .sound 
of  short  c ,-  as  in  breath,  meadow,  treasure.  And  it  is 
sometimes  pronounced  like  the  long  and  slender  a;  as 
in  bear,  break,  great. 

Eati  lias  the  sound  of  long  o ;  as  in  beau,  flambeau, 
portmanteau.  In  beauty  and  its  compounds,  it  has  the 
sound  of  long  v. 

Ei,  in  general,  sounds  the  same  as  long  and  slender  a ; 
as  in  deign,  vein,  neighbour,  kc.  It  has  the  sound  of 
long  e  in  seize,  deceit,  receive,  cither,  neither,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  pronouncetl  like  short  i ;  as  in  foreign, 
forfeit,  sovereign,  &c. 

Eo  is  pronounced  like  e  long ;  as  in  people ;  and  some- 
times like  e  short ;  as  in  leopard,  jeopardy.  It  has  also  the 
sound  of  short  u  ,*  as  in  dungeon,  sturgeon,  puncheon,  &c. 

Eu  is  always  sounded  like  long  u  oi  an;  as  in  feud, 
deuce. 

Ew  is  almost  always  pronounced  like  long  u;  as  in 
few,  new,  dew. 

Ey,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  always  pronounced 
like  a  long ;  as  in  bey,  grey,  convey ;  except  in  key, 
ley,  where  it  is  sounded  like  long  e. 

When  this  diphthong  is  unaccented,  it  takes  the  sound 
of   c   long:    as,    alley,    valley,    barley.       Sec   Prosody. 

r Chapter  I.  Section  2.  On  "  Quantity." 
F  keeps  one  pure  unvaried  sound  at  the  beginning. 
Diddle,  and  end  of  words:  as,  fancy,  muflin,  mischief, 
ttc. ;  except  in  o/^  in  which  it  has  Uic  flat  sound  of  ov; 
but  not  in  composition :  as,  whereof,  thereof,  &C.  We 
sliould  not  pronounce,  a  wivc'e  jointure,  a  calve's  head; 
^^)ut  a  wife's  jointure,  a  calf  s  head. 
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G  lias  ((TO  sounds :  one  hard  ;  at>  in  gay,  go,   gun  : 
otlicr  soft ;  an  in  gem,  fpant. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard;  as  in  bi^l 
snug,  frog.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  /,  and  r  :  as,  gtMt,  I 
gtme,  guU,  glory,  grandeur. 

O  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  soft;  as  in  genius,  gestim,  I 
ginger,  Egypt;  except  in  get,  gewgaw,  finger,  craggy  I 
and  some  otiiers. 

G  \»  mute  before  n ;   as  in  gnash,  sign,  fordgn.  Sec 

Oi,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  syllable  accented,  gm  I 
the  preceding  vowel  a  long  sound;  as  in  resign,  impugn,  I 
oppugn,  impregn,  impugned  ;  pronounced  impune,  iia-  I 
prcne,  &c. 

Gh,  at  the  begiiming  of  a  word,  has  the  sound   of  tkt  I 
hard^;  as,  ghost,  ghastly:   in  the  middle,  and  soDicliha 
at  the  end,  it  is  quite  silent ;  as  in  right,  high,   ploi^ 
mighty. 

At  the  end  it  has  often  the  sound  of  f;  as  in  laugh, 
cough,  tough.  Sometimes  only  the  ^is  sounded  ;  u  n 
liurgh,  burgher. 

H 

The  sound  signified  by  this  letter,  is,  as  before  ob- 
served, an  articulate  sound,  and  not  merely  an  aspiration. 
It  is  heard  in  the  words,  hat,  horse,  Hull.  It  is  seldom 
mute  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  It  is  always  silent 
after  r :  as,  rhetoric,  rheum,  rhubarb. 

^  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  silent:  as,  ah' 
hah  !  oh  !  foh !  Sarah,  Mes^ah. 

From  the  faintness  nf  the  sound  of  this  letter,  in  many 
words,  and  its  total  lilencc  in  others,  added  to  the  ii^li. 
gonce  of  tutors,  and  the-,  inattention  of  pupils,  it  has  hap- 
|)ened,  that  many  ]>ers<ms  have  become  iilinost  incapable 
of  acquiring  ilH  just  anti   full  pronunciation.     It  is,   thew- 
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fore,  incumbent  on  teachers^  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
inculcate  a  clear  and  distinct  utterance  of  this  sound. 


/  has  a  long  sound ;  as  in  fine ;  and  a  short  one ;  as  in 
fin. 

The  long  sound  is  always  marked  by  the  e  final  in  mono- 
syllables :  as,  thin,  thine ;  except  give,  live.  Before  r  it  is 
often  sounded  like  a  short  t^ ,-  as,  flirt,  first  In  scnne  words 
it  has  the  sound  of  e  long ;  as  in  machine,  bombazine, 
magazine. 

The  diphthong  ia  is  frequently  sounded  like  ya ;  as  in 
christian,  filial,  poniard;  pronounced  christ-yan,  8rc.  It 
has  sometimes  the  sound  of  short  i  ;  as  in  carriage,  mar- 
riage, parUament. 

le  sounds  in  general  like  e  long;  as  in  grief,  thief, 
grenadier.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  i ;  as  in  die, 
pie,  lie  ;  and  sometimes  that  of  short  i ;  as  in  sieve. 

leu  has  the  sound  of  long  u;  as  in  lieu,  adieu,  purlieu. 

7(9,  when  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  vowel,  forms  two 
distinct  syllables:  as,  priory,  violet,  violent.  The  termi- 
nations turn  and  simi^  are  sounded  exactly  like  the  verb 
shun ;  except  when  the  t  is  preceded  by  *  or  ^r  ,•  as  in 
question,  digestion,  combustion,  mixtion,  &c. 

The  triphthong  iou  is  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly 
in  two  syllables ;  as  in  bilious,  various,  abstemious.  But 
these  vowels  often  coalesce  into  one  syllable;  as  in  pre- 
cious, facUous,  noxious. 


J  is  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  g ;  except  in  hallelu- 
jah, where  it  is  pronounced  like  y. 

K 

K  has  the  sound  of  c  hard,  and  is  used  before  e  and  i, 
where,  according  to  English  analogy,  c  would  be  soft :  as. 
Volume  I.  D 
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kept,  king,  skirts.  It  is  not  soundctl  lieforc  n  ;  as  in  knife 
knell,  knocker.  It  is  never  doubled;  except  in  Hahakknl; 
but  c  is  used  Iwfore  it,  to  shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double 
consonant :  as,  cockle,  pickle,  sucker. 


L  has  always  a  soft  liquid  sound ;  as  in  love,  UUbv, 
quarrel.  It  is  sometimes  mute ;  as  in  half,  talk,  psalm- 
The  custom  is  to  double  the  I  at  the  end  of  monosyllables 
OS,  mill,  will,  fall ;  except  where  a  diphtliong  precedes 
it :  as,  hail,  toil,  soil. 

Le^  at  tlie  end  of  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  d; 
in  which  the  e  is  almost  mute :  as,  table,  shuttle. 

M 

M  has  always  the  same  sound ;  as,  murmur^  monumental; 
except  in  comptroller,  which  is  pronounced  controller. 

N 

N  has  two  sounds :  the  one  pure ;  as  in  man,  net,  noUe; 
the  other  a  ringing  sound  like  ng;  as  in  thank,  banquet,  &G. 

N  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is  preceded  bj 
VI ;  as,  hymn,  solemn,  autumn. 

The  participial  ing  must  always  have  its  ringing  sound : 
as,  writing,  reading,  speaking  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  when  ing  is  preceded  by  mg*,  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced in;  as,  singing,  brining,  should  be  souinied 
smgm^  bringin :  but  as  it  is  a  good  rule,  with  respect  to 
pronunciation,  to  adhere  to  the  written  words,  unless  cus- 
tom has  clearly  decided  otherwise,  it  does  not  seem  proper 
to  adopt  this  innovation. 

O 

Ohas  a  long  sound;  as  in  note,  bone,  obedient,   over; 
and  a  short  one;  as  in  not,  got,  lot,  trot. 
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It  has  sometimes  the  short  sound  of  u :  as,  son,  come, 
attorney.  And  in  some  words  it  is  sounded  like  oo ; 
as  in  prove,  move;  and  often  like  au;  as  in  nor,  for, 
lord. 

The  diphthong  oa  is  regularly  pronounced  as  the  long 
sound  of  o;  as  in  boat,  oat,  coal ;  except  in  broad,  abroad, 
groat,  where  it  takes  the  sound  of  broad  a :  asy  brawd,  &c. 

Oe  has  the  sound  of  single  e.  It  is  sometimes  long ;  as, 
in  foetus,  Antoeci :  and  sometimes  short ;  as  in  oeconomics, 
oecumenical.  In  doe,  foe,  sloe,  toe,  throe,  hoe,  and  bil- 
boes, it  is  sounded  exactly  like  long  o. 

Oi  has  almost  universally  the  double  sound  of  a  broad 
and  e  long  united,  as  in  boy  :  as,  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint, 
point,  anoint:  which  should  never  be  pronounced  as  if 
written  bile,  spile,  tile,  &c. 

Oo  almost  always  preserves  its  regular  sound;  as  in 
moon,  soon,  food.  It  has  a  shorter  sound  in  wool,  good, 
foot,  and  a  few  others.  In  blood  and  flood  it  sounds  like 
short  u.  Door  and  floor  should  always  be  pronounced  as 
if  written  dore  and  flore. 

The  diphthong  ou  has  six  difierent  sounds.  The  first 
and  proper  sound  is  equivalent  to  (m  in  down;  as  in 
bound,  found,  surround. 

The  second  is  that  of  short  u;  as  in  enough,  trouble, 
journey. 

The  third  is  that  of  oo  ;  as  in  soup,  youth,  tournament. 

The  fourth  r  is  that  of  long  o;  as  in  though,  mourn, 
poultice. 

The  fifth  i»  that  of  short  o  ;  as  in  cough,  trough. 

The  axth  is  that  of  awe ;  as  in  oi^ht,  brought^  thought. 

Ow  is  generally  sounded  like  ou  in  thou ;  as  in  brown, 
dowry,  shower.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  o;  as  in 
snow,  grown,  bestow. 

The  dij^thong  oy  is  but  another  form  for  ot,  and  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  it. 
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P 

P  has  always  the  same  sound,  except,  perhaps,  in  cup- 
board, where  it  sounds  hkc  6.  It  is  sometimes  mute ;  as 
in  psalm,  psalter,  Ptolemy :  and  between  m  and  ^ ;  as  in 
tempt,  empty,  presumptuous. 

Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like  f;  as  in  philosophy, 
philanthropy,  Philip. 

In  nephew  and  Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  of  t;.  In 
apophthegm,  phthisis,  phthisic,  and  phthisical,  both  letters 
are  entirely  dropped. 

Q 

Q  is  always  followed  hy  u:  as,  quadrant,  queen,  quire. 
Qu  is  sometimes  sounded  like  k:   as  conquer,  liquor, 
risque. 

R 

R  has  a  rough  sound ;  as  in  Rome,  river,  rage :  and  a 
smooth  one ;  as  in  bard,  card,  regard. 

Re  at  the  end  of  many  words,  is  pronounced  like  a 
weak  er ;  as  in  theatre,  sepulchre,  massacre. 

S 

S  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  soft  and  flat  sound  like  z :  as,  besom,  nasal,  dismal. 

A  sharp  hissing  sound :  as,  saint,  aster,  cyprus. 

It  is  alway  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  words. 

This  letter  has  also  the  sound  of  zh;  as  in  pleasure, 
measure,  treasure,  crosier. 

At  the  end  of  words  it  takes  the  soft  sound :  as,  his,  was, 
trees,  eyes ;  except  in  the  words  this,  thus,  us,  yes,  rebus, 
surplus,  &c. ;  and  in  words  terminating  with  mis. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  eon,  if  a  vowel  goes  before :  as, 
intrusion  ;  but  like  s  sharp,  if  it  follows  a  consonant :  as, 
conversion.  It  also  sounds  like  ;:  before  e  mute:  as, 
amuse;  and  before  y  final:  as,  rosy;  and  in  the  words 
bosom,  desire,  wisdom,  &c. 

S  is  mute  in  isle,  island,  demesne,  viscount. 
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T 

T  generally  sounds,  as  in  take,  temper.  T  before  ««/, 
when  the  accent  precedes,  sounds  like  tch :  as,  nature,  vir- 
tue, are  pronounced^  natchure,  virtchue.  Ti  before  a 
vowel  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  as  in  salvation :  except  in  such 
words  as  tierce,  tiara,  &c.  and  unless  an  s  goes  before : 
as,  question;  and  excepting  also  derivatives  from  words 
ending  in  ty :  as,  mighty,  mightier. 

Th  has  two  sounds :  the  one  soft  and  flat :  as,  thus, 
whether,  heathen :  the  other  hard  and  sharp :  as,  thing, 
tliink,  breath. 

7%,  at  the  be^nning  of  words,  is  sharp ;  as  in  thank, 
thick,  thunder:  except  in  that,  then,  thus,  thither,  and 
some  others.  7%,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  also  sharp :  as, 
death,  breath,  mouth  :  except  in  with,  booth,  beneath,  &c. 

Thj  in  the  middle  of  words,  is  sharp :  as,  panther,  ortho- 
dox, misanthrope :  except  worthy^  farthing,  brethren,  and 
a  few  others. 

7%,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely 
EngUsb  :  as,  father,  heathen,  together,  neither,  mother. 

Thy  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
^ages,  is  generally  sharp  :  as,  apathy,  sympathy,  Athens, 
theatre,  apothecary. 

Th  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  simple  ^.'  as,  Thomas, 
thyme,  Thames,  asthma. 

U 

U  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

A  long  sound ;  as  in  mule,  tube,  cubic. 

A  short  sound ;  as  in  dull,  gull,  custard. 

An  obtuse  sound,  like  oo;  as  in  bull,  full,  bushel 

The  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter  from  its  natural 
sound,  is  in  the  words  busy,  business,  bury,  and  burial ; 
which  are  pronounced  bizzy,  bizness,  berry,  and  berrial. 

A  is  now  often  used  before  words  be^ning  with  u  long, 
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and  an  always  before  those  that  begin  with  u  short :  as,  a 
union,  a  university,  a  useful  book ;  an  uproar,  an  usher, 
an  umbrcUa. 

The  dipthong  f^o,  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  nw ;  as 
in  assuage,  persuade,  antiquary.  It  has  also  the  sound  of 
middle  a;  as  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee. 

Ue  is  often  sounded  like  we ;  as  in  quench,  querist,  con- 
quest. It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  u ;  as  in  cue,  hue, 
ague.  In  a  few  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  e  short ;  as 
in  guest,  guess.  In  some  words  it  is  entirely  sunk ;  as  in 
andque,  oblique,  prorogue,  catalogue,  dialogue,  &c 

Ui  is  frequently  pronounced  wi ;  as  in  languid,  anguish, 
extinguish.  It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  tlong;  as  in 
guide,  guile,  disguise :  and  sometimes  that  of  i  short ;  as, 
in  guilt,  guinea,  guildhall.  In  some  words  it  is  sounded 
like  long  u ;  as  in  juice,  suit,  pursuit :  and  after  r,  like 
00  ;  as  in  bruise,  fruit,  recruit. 

Uo  is  pronounced  like  rvo ;  as  in  quote,  quorum,  quoiK 
dam. 

Uy  has  the  sound  of  long  e;  as  in  obloquy,  soliloquy ; 
pronounced  obloqucc,  &c.  except  buy,  and  its  deri- 
vatives. 


V  has  the  sound  of  flat  ^  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
it,  as  b  does  to  p,  d  to  ^,  hard  g  to  A*,  and  z  to  s.  It  has 
also  one  uniform  sound  :  as,  vain,  vanity,  love. 

AV 

W^  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  oo;  a» 
-water  resembles  the  sound  of  ooater :  but  that  it  has  a 
stronger  and  quicker  sound  than  oo,  and  has  a  formation 
essentially  different,  will  appear  to  any  person  who  pro- 
nounces, with  attention,  the  words  wo,  woo^  beware ;  and 
who  reflects  that  it  will  not  admit  the  article  an  before  if 
which  00  would  admit.     In  some  words  it  is  not  soundi 
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as  iu  answer,  sword,  wholesome:  it  is  alwap  silent 
before  r;  as  in  wrap,  wreck,  wrinkle,  wrist,  wrong,  wry, 
bewray,  &c. 

W  before  h  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  the  A :  as, 
why,  hwy ;  when,  hwen ;  -what,  hwat 

W  is  often  joined  to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllabic,  without 
affecting  the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  crow,  blow,  grow, 
know,  row,  flow,  &c. 

When  wis  a.  vowel,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  u  would  have  in 
the  same  situation:  as,  draw,  crew,  view,  now,  sawyer, 
vowel,  outlaw, 

X 

JC  has  three  rounds,  vis. 

It  is  sounded  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  of 
Greek  original ;  as  m  Xantbus,  Xenophon,  Xerxes. 

It  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it :  as,  exit,  exercise,  excellence ;  or  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant: as,  excuse,  extent,. expense. 

It  has,  generally,  a  flat  sound  like  gz^  when  the  accent 
IS  not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel : 
as,  exert,  exist,  example ;  pronounced,  egzert,  egzist,  eg- 
zample. 


F,  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  ee ;  as, 
youth,  York,  resemble  the  sound  of  eeouth,  eeork:  but 
that  this  is  not  its  exact  sound,  will  be  clearly  per- 
4xviedL  by  pronouncing  the  words  ye,  yes^  new-year,  in 
which  its  just  and  proper  sound  is  ascertained.  It  not 
only  requires  a  stronger  exertion  of  the  organs  of  speech 
to  pronounce  it,  than  is  required  to  pronounce  ee ;  but  its 
formatkn  is  cpaentially  different  It  will  not  admit  of  an 
liefore  it,  as  ^^^  example ;  an  eel.     The 
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Section  3. 


Of  the  organs  of  articulation. 


A  CONCISE  account  of  the  origin  and  fonnation  of  the 
sounds  emitted  by  the  human  voice,  may,  perhaps,  not 
improperly,  be  here  introduced.  It  may  gratify  tlie  in- 
genious student,  and  serve  to  explain  more  fully  the  na- 
ture of  articulation,  and  the  radical  distinction  between 
vowels  and  consonants. 

^^  Human  voice  is  air  sent  out  from  the  lungs,  and  so  agi- 
tated or  modified  in  its  passage  through  the  windpipe  and 
larynx,  as  to  become  distinctly  audible.  The  windpipe  is 
that  tube,  which  on  touching  the  forepart  of  our  throat 
extemaUy,  we  feel  hard  and  uneven.  It  conveys  air  into 
the  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  and  speech.  The 
top  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  is  caUed  the  larynxy 
consisting  of  four  or  five  cartilages,  that  may  be  expanded 
or  brought  together,  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles  which 
operate  all  at  the  same  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  huynx 
there  is  a  small  opening,  called  the  glottis^  through  which 
the  breath  and  voice  are  conveyed.  This  opening  is  not 
wider  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
breath  transmitted  through  it  from  the  lungs,  must  pass 
with  considerable  velocity.  The  voice  thus  formed,  is 
strengthened  and  softened,  by  a  reverberation  from  the 
palate  and  other  hollow  places  in  the  in^de  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils ;  and  as  these  are  better  or  worse  shaped  for 
this  reverberation,  the  voice  is  said  to  be  more  or  less 
agreeably. 

If  we  consider  the  many  varieties  of  sound,  which  one 
and  the  same  human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  diameter  of  the  glottis  ;  and  re- 
flect, that  the  same  diameter  must  always  produce  the  same 
tone,  and,  consequently,  that  to  every  change  of  tone  a 
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correspondent  change  of  diameter  is  necessary;  we  must 
be  filled  witli  admiration  at  the  mechanism  of  these  partSy 
and  the  fineness  of  the  fibres  that  operate  in  producing  ef- 
fects so  minute,  so  various,  and  in  their  proportions  so  ex- 
actly uniform.  For  it  admits  of  proof,  that  the  diameter 
of  the  liunian  glottis,  is  capable  of  more  than  sixty  disUnct 
degrees  of  contraction  or  enlargement,  by  each  of  which  a 
different  note  is  produced ;  and  yet  the  greatest  diameter 
of  that  ajx^rture,  as  before  obscr\'ed,  does  not  exceed  one 
tenth  of  an  inch. 

Speech  is  made  up  of  articulate  voices ;  and  what  we  call 
articulation^  is  performed,  not  by  tlie  lungs,  windpipe,  or 
larynx,  but  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  palate,  teeth, 
tongue,  lips,  and  nostrils.  Articulaticm  begins  not,  till  the 
breath,  or  voice,  lias  passed  through  the  larynx. 

The  simplest  articulate  voices  arc  those  which  proceed 
from  an  open  mouth,  and  are  by  grammarians  called  vowel 
sounds.  In  transmitting  these,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
may  be  pretty  large,  or  somewhat  smaller,  or  very  small ; 
which  is  one  cause  of  the  variety  of  vowels ;  a  particular 
sound  being  produced  by  each  particular  aperture.  More- 
over, in  passing  through  an  open  mouth,  the  voice  may  be 
gentltj  acted  upouy  by  the  lips,  or  by  the  tongue  and  palate, 
or  by  the  tongue  and  throat ;  whence  another  source  of 
variety  in  vowel  sounds. 

Thus  ten  or  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds  may  be  formed, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  in  page  26 ;  and  the  learners,  by  ob- 
serving  the  position  of  their  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  &c.  when 
they  are  uttering  the  sounds,  will  perceive  that  various 
operations  of  these  organs  of  sixjech,  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  diflfcrcnt  vowel  sounds ;  and  that  by  mi- 
nute variations  they  may  all  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

When  the  voice,  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  is 
totalhj  intercepted^  or  ittrovgly  compressed^  there  is  formed  a 
certain  modification  of  articulate  sound,  which,  as  expressed 
by  a  character  in  writing,  is  called  a  consonant.     Silence  is 
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the  effcxjt  of  a  total  interception  ;  and  indistinct  sound,  of 
a  strong  compression  :  and  therefore  a  consonant  is  not  of 
Itself  a  distinct  articulate  voice ;  and  its  influence  in  vary- 
ing the  tones  of  language  is  not  clearly  perceived,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  by  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  that  is,  by 
a  vowel. 

By  making  the  experiment  with  attention,  the  student 
will  perceive  that  each  of  the  mutes  is  formed  by  the  voice 
being  intercepted^  by  the  lips,  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or 
by  the  tongue  and  throat ;  and  that  the  semi-vowek  are 
formed  by  the  same  organs  strongly  compressing  the  voice 
in  its  passage,  but  not  totally  intercepting  it. 

The  elements  of  knguage,  according  to  the  difierent 
seats  where  they  are  formed,  or  the  several  organs  of 
speech  chiefly  concerned  in  their  pronunciation,  are  di- 
vided into  several  classes,  and  denominated  as  follows: 
those  are  called  labials^  which  are  formed  by  the  lips; 
those  dentals^  that  are  formed  with  the  teeth ;  pakUalsy 
that  are  formed  with  the  palate;  and  nasals^  that  are 
formed  by  the  nose.'*' 

The  importance  of  obtaining,  in  early  life,  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  first 
piindples  of  language,  and  a  wish  to  lead  young  minds  to 
a  further  consideration  of  a  subject  so  curious  and  useful, 
have  induced  the  compiler  to  bestow  particular  attendon 
on  the  preceding  part  of  his  work.  Some  writers  think 
that  these  subjects  do  not  properly  constitute  any  part  of 
grammar ;  and  consider  them  as  the  exclu^ve  province  of 
the  spelling'book  :  but  if  we  reflect,  that  letters  and  their 
sounds  are  the  constituent  principles  of  that  art,  which 
teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  with  propriety,  and  that,  in 
general,  very  little  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  acquired 
by  the  spelling-book,  we  must  admit,  that  they  properly 
belong  to  grammar ;  and  that  a  rational  consideration  of 
these  elementary  principles  of  language,  is  an  object  that 
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demands  Uic  attention  of  tlic  young  grammarian.  The 
sentiments  of  a  very  judicious  and  eminent  writer, 
(Quinctilian,)  respecting  tliis  part  of  grammar,  may,  per- 
haps, be  properly  introduced  on  the  present  occasion* 

^^  Let  no  persons  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements 
of  grammar,  because  it  may  seem  to  them  a  matter  of 
small  consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  vowels 
and  consonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and 
mutes.  But  they  who  penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  this  temple  of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refine- 
ment and  subdlity  of  matter,  as  are  not  only  proper  to 
sharpen  the  understandings  of  young  persons,  but  suffi- 
cient to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge 
and  erudition.'*' 

The  elementary  sounds,  under  their  smallest  combi- 
nation, produce  a  syllable ;  syllables  properly  combined 
produce  a  word ;  words  duly  combined  produce  a  sentence; 
and  sentences  properly  combined  produce  an  oration  or 
discourse.  Thus  it  is,  says  Harris,  in  his  Herm£8, 
that  to  principles  apparently  so  trivial  as  a  few  plain  ele- 
mentary sounds,  we  owe  tliat  variety  of  articulate  voices, 
which  has  been  sufficient  to  expliun  the  sentiments  of  so 
innumerable  a  mulutude,  as  all  the  present  and  past  gene- 
rations of  men. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF    SYLLABLES,   AND  THE  RULES  FOR  ARRAKOIKO  THEM. 

A  SYLLABLE  is  a  sound,  either  simple  or  com*- 
pounded,  pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word  : 
as,  a,  an,  ant 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  rightly  dividing  words  into 
their  syllables,  or  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper 
letters. 

The  following  are  the  general  rules  for  the  division  of 
words  into  syllables. 

1.  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels,  must  be 
joined  to  the  latter  syllable :  as,  de-light,  bri-dal,  re-source ; 
except  the  letter  x:  as,  ex-ist,  ex-amine;  and  except  like- 
wise words  compounded :  as,  up-on,  un-even,  dis-ease. 

2.  Two  consonants  proper  to  begin  a  word,  must  not  be 
separated :  as,  fa-ble,  sti-fle.  But  when  they  come  between 
two  vowels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word,  they  must 
be  divided :  as,  ut-most,  un-der,  in-sect,  er-ror,  cof-fin. 

3.  When  three  consonants  meet  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
if  they  can  begin  a  word,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is 
pronounced  long,  they  are  not  to  be  separated:  as,  de- 
throne, de-stroy.  But  when  the  vowel  of  the  preceding 
syllable  is  pronounced  short,  one  of  the  consonants  always 
belopgs  to  that  syllable :  as,  dis-tract,  dis-prove,  dis-train. 

4.  When  three  or  four  consonants,  which  are  not  proper 
to  begin  a  syllable,  meet  between  two  vowels,  such  oi 
them  as  can  heffn  a  syllable  belong  to  the  latter,  the  rest 
to  the  former  syllable:  as,  ab-stwi,  com-plete,  em-broil, 
trans-gress,  dap-pie,  con-strain,  hand-some,  parch-ment. 
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5.  Tvo  T.ifvck.  DOC  faexn?  a  liiphthoog,  most  be  dmiM 

6.  Ccmpoux^kd  m<x6s  muse  be  tzaced  into  the  smfit 
ccd»  of  which  ibej  aue  composed:  ss  ice-hooae,  glov- 


7.  Gnmmadcal.  and  other  ponkiuar 


The  niies  for  diridin^  vofd«  into  srliables*  wkh  the 
rtasoos  in  support  of  them,  aie  expresud  at  ^Mrgc  m  the 
authcr  s  English  SpeUing-book*  Slriky  or  any  suhnqKH 
rdirua.  page  :!I0 — S15. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OF  WORDS  IN  genehal,  and  the  ruler  for  bpellino  thbx. 

See  Volume  II.  psge  53. 

0 
Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by  common 

consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  termed  a  Monosyllable ; 
a  woni  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable ;  a  word  of 
tbree  syllables,  a  Trisyllable ;  and  a  word  of  four 
or  more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable. 

All  words  are  either  primitive  or  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  that  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced  to  any  simpler  word  in  the  language  :  as, 
man,  good,  content. 

A  derivative  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced 
to  another  word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity : 
as,  manful,  goodness,  contentment,  Yorkshire*. 

Theke  are  many  English  words  which,  though  com- 
pounds in  other  languages,  are  to  us  primitives :  thus  cir- 
cumspect, circumvent,  circumstance,  delude,  concave, 
complicate,  Sec.  primiuve  words  in  English,  will  be  found 
derivatives,  when  traced  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  Language  is  attended 
with  much  uncertiunty  and  perplexity.  But  a  considerable 
part  of  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  attending 
to  the  general  laws  c^  formation ;  and,  tor  this  end,  the 

*  A  compcunit  word  !i  includal  under  Ibe  bead  of  derivitivc  vrordi ;  w, 
ptnknlfe,  teacup,  looking-gbn ;  majr  lie  icduced  lo  otbei  wends  cf  gnater 
rimplfcity 
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learner  is  presented  with  a  view  of  Riich  general  maxims, 
in  spelling  primitive  and  derivative  words,  as  have  been 
almost  universally  received. 

Rule  1. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  ^  /,  or  *,  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant:  as  staff,  mill, 
pass,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  are,  of,  if,  as,  is^  has, 
was,  yes,  his,  this,  us,  and  thus. 

Rule  2. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but  /j  ^  or  i, 
and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final 
consonant ;  excepting  add^  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn, 
bunn,  purr,  and  buzz. 

Rule  3. 

Words  ending  with  y^  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form 
the  plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nounsy 
past  participles,  comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by  chang- 
ing y  into  i:  as,  spy,  spies;  I  carry,  thou  earnest;  he 
carricth,  or  carries ;  carrier,  carried ;  happy,  happier, 
happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ififfy  ret^ns  the  jr/,  that  i  may 
not  be  doubled :  as,  carry,  carrying ;  bury,  burying,  &c. 

But  jy,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the 
above,  is  not  changed :  as,  boy,  boys ;  I  cloy,  he  cloys, 
cloyed,  &c. ;  except  in  lay,  pay,  and  say ;  from  which 
are  formed,  laid,  paid,  and  said;  and  their  compoundfl^ 
imlaid,  unpaid,  uns£dd,  &c. 

Rule  4. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon 
assuming  an  additional  syllable  be^nning  with  a  conso- 
nant, commonly  change  y  into  i:  ast  happy,  happily, 
happiness.    But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very 
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nreiy  diangcd  in  tlie  additional  syllaltle :  as,  coy,  coyly ; 
Imy,  boyisli,  boyhood ;  annoy,  aiinuyer,  aimoyance ;  joy, 
joyless,  joyful. 

Rdle  B. 

Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
double  llmt  eonsonant,  wbca  they  take  another  syllabic 
beginning  wiih  a  vowel :  as,  wit,  witty  ;  thin,  thinnish ;  to 
abet,  an  abettor ;  to  begin,  a  beginner. 

But  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single :  as,  to  toil, 

iling ;  lo  otl'er,  an  ofieting;  m^d,  maiden,  &c. 

Rule  6. 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  I,  and  taking 
teas,  less,  ly,  oijid,  after  thein,  preserve  the  letter  double : 
1,  harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful, 
ssful,  &c.  but  those  words  which  end  with  double  /, 
il  take  netSy  leas,  ly,  or  fuU,  after  them,  generally  omit 
e  / ;  as,  fulness,  skillcss,  fully,  skilful,  fiic. 

Rule  7. 

s,  Icssy  ly,  aadftd,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent 

L  do  not  cut  it  oiT:   as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peaces 
except  in  a  few  words :  as,  duly,  truly,  awful. 

Rule  8. 
Merit,  added  lo  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generally 
preserves  tlie  e  from  elision :  as,  abatement,  chastisement, 
incitement,  &c.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment,  ac- 
knowledgment, lodgment,  and  argument,  are  deviations 
from  the  rule.  These  deviations  have  the  merit  of  omitting 
nn  unnecessary  letter,  without  altering  the  pronunciation  of 
the  original  words. 

Like  other  terminations,  mnit  changes  y  into  i,  when 
preceded    by  a    consonant :    as,    accompany,   accompani- 
.  mcnl ;  merry,  merriment. 
■      Volunw  I.  E 
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RrtEa 

Able  and  ible,    when   incorporated    into   words 
-with  silent^,  almost  alwayscut  it  off:  as,  blame,  blai 
.  curable ;   sense,   senaible,  &c :   but  if  c  or  j 
mes  before  c  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  I 
ervod    ia   words    compounded    with    able:    as, 
UQgcable ;  peace,  peaceable.  Sic. 

Rule  10. 

When  mg  or  wA  is  added  to  words  ending  with  i 

;  e   is  almost  universally  omitted :    va,    place. 

)dge,    lodging;     slave,    slavish;    prude,    prudish; 

R>lutsh ;  white,  whitish. 

Hole  11. 

Compounded  wonls  ore  generally  spelled  in  the  | 
manner  as  the  simple  words  of  which  they  i 
as,  glasshouse,  skylight,  thereby,  hereafter.  Many  n 
ending  with  double  I,  ore  exceptions  to  this  ruleu 
already,  welfare,  wilful,  fulfil ;  and  also  the  ' 
wherever,  Christmas,  lammas,  &c. 


^^Uncti' 


t 


The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  English  l 
far  from  being  uniform,  even  amongst  writers  ofj 
:tion.  Thus,  hmiour  and  fionoTy  inquire  and  i 
)tiate  and  jieffociaie,  control  and  controiUt 
and  expence,  aikge  and  aUedge,  surprise  and  i 
complete  and  compleat,  catinexUm  and  conntction, 
vtent  and  abrulgemeitl,  and  many  other  orthogra 
variations,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  modem  j 
cations.  Some  authority  for  deciding  dificrences  ijf9 
nature,  appears  to  be  necessary :  and  where  can  Wft, 
of  equal  pretensions  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictln 
lugh  a  few  of  his  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  i 


i 
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F  ranted  by  the  principles  of  etymology  ant)  analogy,  the 
stable  foundatiuRs  of  his  improvements. — "  As  the  weight 
of  truth  and  rcu^n  (says  Nares  in  his  "  Elements  of 
Ortlioepy")  is  irresistible.  Dr.  JohiisuD's  Dictionary  has 
Dearly  fixed  tlie  external  form  of  our  language.  Indeed 
so  convenient  is  it  to  have  one  acknowledged  Htandard 
to  recur  to ;  so  much  preferable,  in  matters  of  Uiis  nature, 
is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity,  to  a  continual  change, 
and  fruitless  pursuit  of  unatt^nable  perfection ;  tliat  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  no  autlwr  will  henceforth,  on 
light  grounds,  be  templed  to  innovate." 

This  Dictionary,  however,  contains  some  orthogra- 
phical inconsistencies,  which  ought  to  be  rectified :  such 
as,  immovable  moveable,  chastely  chasttiess,  Jertlkness 
fertUy,  dineaa  »lyly,  Jearlessh/  fearlesness,  needlessness 
needUsly.  If  these,  and  similar  irregularities,  were  cor- 
rected by  spelling  the  words  analogically,  according  to  the 
first  word  in  each  part  of  the  series,  and  agreeably  to  the 
general  rules  of  spelling,  the  Dictionary  would  doubtless, 
in  these  respects,  be  improved. 

Every  thing  deserves  praise,  which  is  done  with  a 
'  to  make  language  durable :  for  on  the  permanency 
of  any  tongue  depends  that  of  the  literature  conveyed  in 
it.  And  if  new  words,  new  letters,  or  new  modes  of 
spelling,  might  be  introduced  at  pleasure,  language  would 
soon  be  disfigure<l  and  altered  ;  the  old  authors  would 
ere  long  be  laid  a.side  as  unintelligible,  and  the  new 
would  be  consigned  to  oblivion  before  their  time.  Yet 
several  attempts  were  made  in  the  Bixteeiith  century,  to 
alter  the  spelling,  and  even  the  alphabet,  of  the  English 
tongue.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Charles  Butler, 
thought  it  absurd  to  speak  one  way,  and  write  another; 
and  seem  to  have  founded  their  respective  plans  of  im- 
provement upon  this  principle,  that  pronunciation  ought 
to  determine  orthography ;   not  conndering  that,  as  Dr. 
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Johnson  well  observes,  ^^  This  is  to  measure  by  a  shadow, 
and  take  that  for  a  model  or  standard,  which  is  changing 
while  they  apply  it."^    For,  according  to  this  rule,  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
which,  however  desirable,  and  however  easy  it  may  have 
appeared  to  some    projectors,   is    indeed  scarcely  pracd- 
cable:  and  the  alphabet,  or  the  mode  of  spelling,  must 
vary    continually    as    the    pronunciation    varies;     which 
would  be  a  matter  of  such  nicety,  as  no  degree  of  human 
¥dsdom  could    r^ulate.      Besides,    reformations    of   this 
kind,  supposed  practicable,   would  obliterate  etymology, 
and,  with  that,  the  remembrance  of  many  old  customs 
and  sentiments;   would  take  away  from  the  significancy 
of  many  important  words;  and  involve  in  confusicm  both 
our  grammar  and  our  policy.*^ 


PART  II, 
ETYMOLOGY, 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  OENEBAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PABT8  OF  SPEECH. 

THE  second  part  of  grammar  is  ETyMOLOGy, 
which  treats  of  tlie  different  sorts  of  words,  their 
various  modifications,  and  their  derivation. 

There  are,  in  English,  nine  sorts  of  words,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  parts  of  speech; 
namely ; 

1.  ARTICLE,  6.  ADVERB, 

2.  SUBSTANTIVE  OB  NOUN,  7.  PREPOSITION, 
3L  ADJECTIVE,  8.  CONJUNCTION, 
4b  PRONOUN,  Am 

^  VERB,  9.  INTERJECTION. 

1.  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives, 
to  point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their 
signification  extends :  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the 
woman. 

2.  A  Substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion: 
as,  London,  man,  virtue. 

A  Substantive  may,  m  general,  be  distinguished  by  its 
taking  an  article  before  it,  or  by  its  making  sense  of 
itself:  as,  a  book,  the  sun,  an  apple ;  temperance,  industry, 
cJmsitty, 

E8 
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3.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  asubstantivei 
to  express  its  quaUty :  as.  An  ^  industrious  man ; 
a  virtyous  woman.'' 

An  AdjectiTe  may  be  known  bj  its  making  sense  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  Ainff :  as,  a  gvod  thing ;  a  bad 
dung :  or  of  any  psnicular  substantive :  as,  a  swoeei  ippki 
a  pkata$ii  prospect,  a  firWy  boy. 

4.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tlie  aame 
word :  as,  **  The  man  is  happy ;  ht  is  benevolent; 
kc  is  useAiI."* 

5.  A  Verb  is  a  word  whidi  signifies  to  be,  to  Da 
or  to  SUFFER :  as^  ^  I  aai ;  1  rvit ;  I  am  ndedJ" 

A  \'cffb  may  genenllT  Ik  disdnguished,  br  itt  wt^a% 
^cfksc  with  any  of  the  psrsonal  pronouns,  or  the  word  h 
befoiv  ii :  K^  I  cttlh  he  fiiffii^  ther  arrite ;  or,  to  wJki 
to  />ti»K  to  VTiff« 

(L  An  Admwb  is  a  part  of  qpeedi  joined  to  a 
\TrK  an  ad|ective.  and  sometinies  to  anothflr 
;idverK  to  e:iLpn»$  some  quality  or  dreuiMUDce 
Tvsf^vting  it :  as.  ^  He  reads  wr//;  a  trsig  gpod 
man :  he  writw  iw^  cwrtciJ^^ 


An  Adivffl^  maY  W  cE'wnllT  kaown.  br  its 
to  the  quMCMk  How  5  how  Much :  wiioi  ?  cr 
m  the  phTMiN  ""He  i>Mhi»  av^wd^^  the 
^wMCxwk  How  dM»  he  raad  5  ik 


7.  lVfKMitk>w  Kme  to  cvxmeet  ««ds  widi  one 
anii>iher.  and  to  $how  the  ivlatkn  tcticten 
as.  -*  HfT  went  ^fi\m  London  *>  Y«k  r  * 
^\xv  d^giUKK^r   ^they  JK   wpponed   % 
du$in\" 
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A  Preposition  may  be  known  by  its  admitting  after  it  a 
personal  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  with,  Jbr, 
ia,  &C.  will  allow  the  objective  case  after  them;  with 
Mmj  for  her^  to  ihemj  &c. 

8.  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is 
chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences,  so  as,  out  of 
two  or  more  sentences,  to  make  but  one :  it  some- 
times connects  only  words :  as,  "  Thou  and  he  are 
happy,  because  you  are  good."  **  Two  and  three 
are  five." 

9.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express 
some  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind  :  as,  *'  Oh ! 
I  have  alienated  my  friend ;  alas !  I  fear  for  life.'' 

The  observations  which  have  been  made,  to  aid 
learners  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  fit)m  one 
another,  may  afford  them  some  small  assistance;  but  it 
will  oertunly  be  much  more  instructive,  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  definitions,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  nature. 

In  the  following  passage,  all  the  parts  of  speech  are 
exemplified : 

1  tTtJIlt  3^7t 

The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man; 

9  $  5  7  4  7       4  3  t  7 

and  was  bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for 

1186  3  t  8966 

the  greatest  and  most  excellent  uses ;  but  alas !  how  often 

54  A47137  * 

do  we  pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes ! 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  words  tke^  a,  are  articles; 
power^  speech^  Jbadty^  many  Creator,  uaesj  purposes^  are 
substantives:  peculiar j  beneficeni^  greaiegt^  exceUent, 
Toaretf  are  Motives ;  hm,  Am,  u^,  i^  are  pronouns ;  is, 
toaSf  bestowed,  do,  pervert^  are  verbs ;  most,  how,  often,  are 

E4 
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adverbs;  qfy  io^  on,  hy^  for,  are  preposhioiu ;  anJL^  hit, 
arc  conjunctions;  and  alas  is  an  interjection. 

The  number  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  or  of  the 
jjarts  of  speech,  lias  been  variously  reckoned  by  different 
grammarians.  Some  have  enumerated  ten,  making  the 
participle  a  distinct  part ;  some  eight,  excluding  the  par- 
ticiple, and  ranking  the  adjective  under  the  noun ;  some 
four,  and  others  only  two,  (the  nuun  and  the  verb,)  sup- 
posing the  rest  to  be  contained  in  the  parts  of  their  di- 
vifdon.  We  have  followed  those  authors,  who  appear  to 
have  given  them  the  most  natural  and  intelligible  dis- 
tribution. Some  remarks  on  the  division  made  by  the 
learned  Hornc  Tooke,  are  contained  in  the  fiist  soction 
of  tlie  eleventh  chapter  of  Etymology. 

To  assign  names  to  objects  of  thought,  and  to  express 
their  proi)erties  and  qualities,  are  the  only  indispensable 
rerjui  sites  in  language.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows, 
that  the  noun  and  the  verb  ore  the  only  ports  of  speech, 
which  are  essentially  necessary;  the  former  being  the 
name  of  the  thing  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pressing what  we  think  of  it.  All  other  sorts  of  words 
must  be  regarded  as  Hubsidiaries,  convenient  indeed  for 
the  more  easy  communication  of  thought,  but  by  no 
means  indipensably  requisite. 

The  interjection  seeems  scarcely  wortliy  of  being  con- 
hidered  as  a  part  of  artificial  language  or  speech,  being 
rathcT  a  branch  of  that  natural  language,  which  wc  pos- 
sess in  common  with  the  brute  creation,  and  by  whidi 
we  cx])ress  the  sudden  emotions  and  passions  that  actuate 
our  frame.  But,  as  it  is  used  in  written  as  well  as  oral 
language,  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  deemed  a  part  of 
s}x*ech.  It  is  with  us,  a  virtual  sentence,  in  which  the 
noun  and  verb  arc  coiKcaled  under  an  imperfect  or  in- 
digested word. 
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Whilst  some  gramtnarians  liave  objected  to  the  usual 
number  and  arranjjcmeni  of  the  parts  of  speech,  others 
have  disapproved  of  llie  terms  by  which  they  have  been 
designated.  Instead  of  tlie  generally  received  appellations 
of  nouns,  jironovnx,  adjectives,  adverbs,  snA  coiijunclioHS, 
they  have  adopted  those  of  names,  itubstitutts,  attributes, 
'tHyiers,  and  connectives.  This  spirit  of  innovation  has 
^tended  itself  to  other  parts  of  grammar,  and  especially 
I  the  names  of  the  Tenses.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
Kicnt  and  approved  terms,  several  writers  on  the  sub- 
ct,  have  introduced  ihe  following,  as  more  accurate  and 
\'Xpressive :  Present  tense  indefimie.  Present  tense  em- 
phatic. Present  progressive  or  continued ;  fast  tense  can- 
tinuately,  Prior  past  tense  indefinite.  Preterite  indefinite 
Bond  emphatic ;  The  foretelling  JiUure  imperfect,  Prior 
c  indrfiniie.  Future  imperfect  progressive :  and  many 
pthers,  corresponding  with  these,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate 

Of    what    use    such    deviations    from    the    customary, 
^established  terms  of  our  best  grammarians,   can  be  pro- 
HHuctive,  we  are  unable  to  conceive-     They  certainly  tend 
^Ha  perplex  and  confound  tlie  student,  if  their  promoters 
advanced  no  farther:  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  friends 
and    projectors   of  such   innovations,    may    he  continually 
altering    and    extending  our   grammatieid   nomenclature ; 
there  appears  to  be  additional  reason  for  rejecting  tliem, 
and  adhering  to  long-established  names.     These  are  uni- 
versally intelligible;   and,   if  preserved,   would  produce   a 
happy  uniformity  among  all  the  teachers  ajid  learners  of 
the  language-      They   have  likewise  a  great  idmilarity  lo 
the  tL'rms  used  in  leaching  other  languages;  and,  on  this 
gvounil  also,  it  is  highly  proper  to  retmn  them. 

If,  however,  any  of  tlie  old  grammatical  names  should 

I  pear  to  be,  in  some  respects,  too  comprehensive ;  and, 
others,  too  limited;  it  would  be  much  more  eligible,  In 
■tract    or    enlarge   their   extent,   by   explanatory   notes 
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and  obacrvatioDS,  than  rashly  to  sweqp  awmy  our  andeoi 
terms,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  others;  wUcii,  afker  all, 
are  without  authority,  and  may  themselves^  vhen  criticslly 
examined,  be  found  inconvenient  and  exceptioiiafale. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  on  tUs  subject,  by  in- 
trcMludng  the  soitiments  of  Dr.  Johnson  reqpeoting  it: 
they  are  extracted  from  his  *<  Grammar  of  the  Engliih 
Tongue.^" — **In  this  division  and  order  of  the  parts  of 
grammar,  I  follow  (says  he)  the  common  grammaiiaB^ 
without  inquiring  whether  a  fitter  distribution  mi^t  not 
be  found.  Experience  has  long  shown  this  mpthod  to  be 
so  distinct  as  to  obviate  confusion,  and  so  oompKhenm 
as  to  prevent  any  inconveni«it  omissions.  I  fikewiae  use 
the  terms  already  received,  and  abeady  undemood, 
though  perhaps  others  more  proper  migl^  amwiiiiittin  be 
invented.  Sylbuigius,  and  other  innovators,  whose  nev 
terms  have  sunk  thdr  learning  into  neglect,  have  left 
sufficient  warning  against  the  trifling  ambition  of  teach- 
ing arts  in  a  new  language.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  ABTlCLliS. 


An  Artide  is  a  ^vord  prefixed  to  substantives, 
ito  point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their 
'Signification  extends :  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the 
Woman. 

In  English,  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  and 
the  :  a  becomes  an  before  a  vowel*,  and  before  a 
silent  /*.-  as,  an  acorn,  an  hour.  But  if  the  h  be 
sounded,  the  a  only  is  to  be  used  :  as,  a  hand,  a 
heart,  a  highway. 

The  inatteDtion  of  writers  and  printers  to  tliU  neces- 
sary distinction,  hafi  occasioned  ihe  frequent  use  of  an 
tefore  h,  when  it  is  to  be  pronounced ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, more  tlian  any  odier,  has  probably  contributed  to 
that  indistinct  utterance,  or  total  omission,  of  the  sound 
Rgniiied  by  this  letter,  which  very  often  occurs  amongst 
readers  and  speakers.  An  horse,  an  husband,  an  herald, 
an  heathen,  and  man^similor  associations,  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  works  of  taste  and  merit.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  readers  should  be  taught  to  omit,  in  all  simiUr 
cases,  the  sound  of  the  n,  and  to  give  the  h  its  full  pro- 
nunciation. 

A  or  an  is  stylt;d  the  indefinite  article:  it  is  used 
In  a  vague  sense  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of 

r  used  before  wordA  Iwginning  with  u  long,  Sk 
:  us«l  befure  one:  ai,  nianj  a  ane—^n  nuM 
:  Ihe  A  it  not  ailinit,  if  the  noxiit  ifl  on  the  naiDd 
I,  IMAutlTrkallKDDOTt,  ^ 
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the  kind,  in  other  respects  indetenniiuite :  as, 
**  Give  me  a  book ;"  "  Bring  me  an  apfde." 

Th^  is  called  the  de6nite  article ;  because  it  as- 
certains what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant: 
as.  "*  Give  me  the  book ;"  *'  Bring  me  tkt  apfiles;* 
meaning  some  book,  or  apples^  referred  to. 

A  substantive  without  anv  article  to  limit  it.  is 
generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense:  as.  **  A  candid 
temper  is  proper  for  man  f  that  is,  fm  all  mankind. 


The  pecuLur  uae  azid  importance  of  die  artidcs  will  be 
seen  in  che  fotlovin^  ezumptes :  ^  Tbe  son  of  a  kii^ — the 
>oQ  ci  ibe  Lin:; — a  $oa  of  the  Lies.*"  Each  of  these  dine 
phriacs  has  an  ecdnrly  difcfent  meaning,  through  the  di£- 
ler^cc  appIicatkNi  of  the  aruclc<>  a  and  ik^. 

"'  Xnou  an  a  man ;'"  is  a  verv  general  and  hannkas 
pi>sidoQ;  bu:,  *^Tbou  art  '.W  man.*"  (:^  Nathan  said  to 
Da^iii*)  15  an  assertion  capoKe  of  striking  terror  and 
n:CioRe  into  the  heart. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  that  implT  the  (Ef- 
fcieni  virtues,  vices,  passions^  qualines^  scsences^  art& 
nieLils  berhs  &c. :  as«  **  prxidence  is  commeniiahle :  &Lse- 
h^xxl  is  odious ;  an^r  ought  to  be  avoided :"  ^c.  It  is  not 
prvdxed  to  a  prv»per  name :  as«  *  Aiexamier^  ^because 
that  ^'^t  ilxli  ii«?uotes  a  dec^rmixiiu?  iDidlvicLuI  or  particular 
thing.)  except  for  the  sake  of  disdnguishing  a  particular 
tliuulv :  ass  •'  lie  is  ts  Howard,  v>r  of  the  tamilv  of  the 
Howarvis;"   or  bv  wav  of  cmineoce :  as*  ••  Everv  man  is 

mm  • 

not  a  Newtoo;"  "  He  has  the  cvHira^e  of  en  Achilles  T  or 
when  souie  nv>un  is  understixxi :  •'  He  sailed  down  tkf 
(ri\er)  Thames.,  in  tW  ^ship)  Britannia.'* 

When  an  aniievtive  is  uscvi  widi  the  noun  to  which  the 
artieio  tvlates*  it  is  pldL-ed  K:cween  the  article  and  the 
iKHxn:  as*  ^'a  'twi  manr  -an  u;r»^viwi'  woman*"  ~the 
^*^j>«  trieud.^    ihi  soute  oixaskHis.  however,  the  adjective 
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precedes  a  or  an :  as,  "  such  a  shame,"^  "  as  great  a  man 
as  Alexander,""  "  too  careless  an  author.*" 

The  indefinite  article  can  be  joined  to  substantives  in 
the  Angular  number  only;  the  definite  article  may  be 
jcaned  also  to  plurals. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule,  in  the  use  of  the  adjectives  few  and  many^  (the  latter 
chiefly  with  tlie  word  great  before  it,)  which,  though 
jouied  with  plural  substantives,  yet  admit  of  the  singular 
article  a :  as,  ajiw  men ;  a  great  many  men. 

The  reason  of  it  is  manifest,  from  the  eflect  which  the 
article  has  in  these  phrases:  it  means  a  small  or  great 
number  collectively  taken ;  and  therefore  g^ves  the  idea  of 
a  whole,  that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  likewise,  a  dozen,  a  score, 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  is  one  whole  number,  an  aggre- 
gate of  many  collectively  taken;  and  therefore  still  re- 
tains the  article  a,  though  joined  as  an  adjective  to  a  plural 
substantive :  as,  a  hundred  years,  &c. 

The  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  placed  between  the 
adjective  many^  acnd  a  singidar  noun :  as, 

''  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene^ 
''  The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 
**  Full  many  afonfr  is  bom  to  blush  unseen^ 
'^  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

In  these  lines,  the  phrases,  mamy  a  gem^  and  many  a 
Jlmv\,  refer  to  many  gemSj  and  many  flowers^  separately 
not  collectively  considered.  ^ 

The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  appUed  to  adverbs 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree ;  and  its  efiect 
is,  to  mark  the  degree  the  more  strongly,  and  to  define  it 
the  more  predsely :  as,  ^^  The  more  I  examine  it,  tht 
better  I  like  it    I  like  thb  the  least  of  ahy."^ 
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That    which   is    nearly    conofcted   with    m,    or 
which,  from  it»  vicinity,  we  have  been  long  acquaint 
becomes  eniineDt   or    distinguishable  in    our  eyes, 
though,  in  itself,  and  compared   with  other  things  of  I 
same  kind,  it  is  of  no  particular  importance.     A  pera 
who  resides  near  a  verj-  little  town,   speaks  of  it  by  Uw 
name   of  tfte  town.      Every  clergyman   withm   his    own 
parish  is  called  Ike  minister,   or  the  parson ;   and  if,  in 
a   village,   there  be    but  one   barber  or  one   BCiiitli,  bis 
neighbours    think    they  diBtinguisli    Ijim    sufficiently,  by 
calling  him   the  smith   or   tlu  barber.     A   tree,  a  rock, 
a  hill,  a  river,  a  meadow,  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  santt 
manner,  with  the  same  empha^s.      He  is   not   retan 
from  the  hUl :   he  is  l>athtng  in   the  river  .- 
on  the  top  of  the  rock :   shall  we  walk  in  the  mee 
A  branch  is  blown  down  from  l/ic  tree.     In  those  eu 
the  deliuite  article  is  used ;  because  the  thing  spoken  i 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  well  known,  and  t 
of  some  consequence  to  the  people   who  ore  i 

That  we  may  perceive,  stJl!  more  clearly, 
and  signiiicancy  of  the  articles,  let  us  put  tlie  > 
the  other,  and  mark  the  effect.  When  it  is  said, 
"  the  ancestors  of  tlie  present  royal  family  were  I 
in  England  three  hundred  years  before  tfte  Conquer 
the  sense  is  clear  ;  as  every  body  knows,  that  the  ] 
here  spoken  of,  by  the  name  of  the  cvnqueror,  is  WilB 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  subdued  England  about  s 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  if  we  say,  that  ' 
ancestors  of  the  present  royal  family  were  kit^  J 
England  three  hundred  years  before  a  conqueror," 
speak  nonsense. — Again,  when  it  is  said,  that  ' 
is  a  most  dearable  thing,"  there  is  no  man  who  will  | 
acquiesce  in  the  potntion ;  which  only  means,  that  bed 
is  oate  of  thofre  things  that  are  to  be  very  much  i 
But  if  we  take  the  other  article,  and  say,   "  Has 
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the  most  desirable  thing,"^  we  change  the  positioii  fruni 
trulli  to  falsehood :  for  tliis  would  imply,  that  nothing  is 
so  desirable  as  health ;  which  is  very  wide  of  tlic  truth ; 
virtue,  and  a  good  conscience,  being  of  infinitely  greater 
value. — Moreover,  if,  instead  of,  "  Man  is  bom  to  trouble," 
we  say,  "  J  man  is  born  to  trouble,"  there  is  no  niitterial 
diange  in  the  sense;  only  the  former  is  more  solemn, 
perhaps  because  it  is  more  contuse :  and  here  we  may 
perceive,  that  tlic  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  of  no 
great  use.  But  if  we  say,  "  The  man  is  born  to  trouble," 
the  maxim  is  no  longer  general  j  some  one  particular 
man  is  intimated ;  and  they  to  whom  we  speak,  may 
naturally  ask.  What  man  ? — Sometimes  our  two  articles 
do  not  differ  widely  in  signification.  Thus,  we  may  say, 
"  It  ia  true,  as  the  proverb  declares,"  or  '*  It  is  true  as 
a  proverb,  or  as  a  certain  proverb  declares,  that"  Stc : 
and  the  change  of  the  article  docs  not  make  any  material 
change  in  the  sense. 

On  the  whole,  as  articles  are  by  their  nature  defini^ves, 
it  follows  of  course,  tliat  they  cannot  be  united  with  such 
words  as  are,  in  their  own  natiu%,  as  definite  a»  they 
'may  be ;  (the  personal  pronouns  for  instance ;)  nor  with 
sudi  words  as,  being  undrfinable,  cannot  properly  be 
made  aikerwise ;  (as  the  interrogative  pronouns ;)  but 
only  with  those  words,  which,  though  indefinite,  are  yet 
capable,  by  means  of  the  article,  ofbecomittg  definite. 

Though  the  definitions  and  uses  of  the  articles,  as  wc 
have  explained  them,  are  conformable  to  those  eshibiled 
by  Harris,  Lowth,  Johnson,  Beatiie,  Priestley,  Blair, 
Cooie,  Crombie,  and  other  resjM^Iable  grammarians, 
ingenious  writer  on  the  subject  strenuously  con- 
tends, that  the  definitions  are  erroneous.  This  critic 
says,  tliat,  in  the  following  sentences,  "  A  philosophical 
grammar,  written  by  James  Harris,  £squire;"    "There 
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was  a  man,  named  John  the  Baptist;^  "The  Lord 
planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ;*"  the  article  a  is  not, 
according  to  our  definition  of  it,  used  in  a  vague  sense, 
to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other 
respects  indeterminate.  He  asserts  that,  in  these  and 
similar  instances,  it  is  used  in  a  determinate  sense,  to 
denote,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  a  particular  book,  a 
particular  man,  and  a  particular  garden.  This  conclusion 
of  our  critic  we  conceive  to  be  totally  unfounded.  He 
supposes  that  the  article,  in  the  examples  adduced,  applies 
to  the  whole  of  the  sentences,  to  the  subsequent  and  ex- 
planatory parts,  as  well  as  to  those  wliich  precede.  But 
he  is  not  warranted  in  this  supposition.  The  real  ap- 
plication of  the  article  is  solely  to  the  words  phiioso^ 
phiad  grammar^  man,  and  garden ;  and  it  is  therefore 
indeterminate.  The  circumstances  which  render  the 
subjects  precise  and  definite,  are  the  subsequent  expla- 
nations ;  which  certunly  do  not  alter  or  affect  the  gram- 
matical nature  of  the  article. 

The  mode  of  arguing  adopted  by  this  writer  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  nothing.  Let  us  try  its  operation 
on  other  parts  of  speech.  The  words  some  and  other  are 
allowed  to  be  indefinite  pronouns ;  and  the  words  this  and 
that  demonstrative  pronouns  *.  But  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  our  opponent,  these  pronouns  would  alter 
their  established  nature,  in  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  namely,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Nero,  were  extremely  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical i"^  "  Other  men,  namely,  Charles,  James,  and 
William,  were  present:''  "This  person,  or  some  other, 
committed  the  fact  :'*^  "  That  man,  or  another,  was  an 
accomplice.*"  On  the  new  system,  the  words  some  and 
otfiery   in   these  examples,   would  cease  to  be    indefinite 


*  Whether  these  words   are  considered  as  pronouns    or   adjectives,   the 
reasoning  upon  them  is  of  equal  validity. 
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pronouns;  anil  thi.<  words  t/tia  and  i/tat,  would  nut  be 
demonstrative;  because  I  he  subjects  in  the  first  areascer- 
tained,  and  in  the  second  rendered  uncert^n,  by  the 
subsequent  expressions.  It  is  unquestionably  false  rea- 
soning, to  conclude  iKnt  certain  expressions  cannot  be  of 
a  definite,  or  of  an  indefinite  nature,  because  it  is  ]K)ssible, 
by  the  annexation  of  particiitar  circumstances,  to  give 
them  a  dificrciit  designation. 


Willi  regard  to  the  definite  article,  our  critic  produces 
the  following  example,  in  support  of  his  opinion ;  "  Be 
not  afraid  ye  beasts  of  the  field ;'"  and  relying  on  it8 
efBcacy,  he  inquires,  what  particular  field  is  here 
meant  ? — The  answer  is  obvious.  The  particularity  is 
as  clearly  denoted  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  following 
phrases :  "  The  boar  out  of  the  wcxxl :  Every  beast  of 
the  forest:  Fiah  of  the  sea:  Beasts  of  the  cartli.*'  The 
field,  the  wood,  the  forest,  S:e.  arc  used  by  way  of  con- 
tradistinction, or  to  designate  special  or  individual  objects. 
These  phrases  are,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  explanation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  ttie  definite 
article.  Other  modes  of  expression  are  adduced  by  our 
opponent,  as  favouring  his  opinion.  Such  as,  "The 
tree  bcorcth  her  fruit ;  The  Fig-tree  and  the  Vine  do 
yield  their  strength:"  and  we  are  asked,  "What  par- 
ticular tree?  Does  the  article  the  [wint  out  the  par- 
ticular tree  or  vine  ?" — Here  too  we  think  the  reply  is 
not  difficult,  The  Tree,  the  Fig-tree,  and  the  Vine,  may 
be  justly  considered,  as  a  figure  of  speech  putting  a  part 
for  the  whole,  or  as  one  species  of  things  distinguished 
from  others.  We  say,  "  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal ;" 
*' I'lie  dog  is  a  faithful  creature :"  meaning  the  species  of 
aninioU  called  horse,  or  dog.  This  application  of  the 
definite  article  comports  exactly  with  the  definiuon :  it 
ascertains  what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant. 

Vidiime  I  F 
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Though  we  think  that  the  aiguioeiits  already  advanced, 
are  sufficient  to  support  our  definitions  of  the  articles,  it 
may  not  be  improper  further  to  observe,  that  after  all 
which  can  be  done,  to  render  the  definiticms  and  rules  of 
grammar  conqirehensive  and  accurate,  men  of  learmng 
and  science  know,  that  th^  generaDy  admit  of  exceptions ; 
that  there  are  peculiar  aacnnalies  which  belong  to  some  of 
them;  extreme  eases  which  may  be  stated;  and  precise 
boundaries  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  These,  in  the 
hands  of  men,  more  ingenious  than  candid,  may  be 
plausibly  advanced  against  any  system ;  and  to  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  art,  may  appear  to 
be  material  imperfections,  attributable  to  an  author'^& 
work,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  subject* 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 


Section  1. 
Of  Substantives  in  generaL 

A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any 
thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion  : 
as,  London^  mauy  virtue. 

Substantives  are  either  proper  or  common. 

Propernamesorsubstantives,  are  the  names  appro- 
priated to  individuals:  as,  George,  London,  Thames. 

Common  names  or  substantives,  stand  for  kinds 
containing  many  sorts,  or  for  4Sorts  containing  many 
individuals  under  them :  as,  animal,  man,  tree,  &c. 

When  proper  names  have  an  article  annexed  to 
them,  they  are  used  as  common  names :  as,  ^  He 
is  the  Cicero  of  his  age ;  he  is  reading  the  lives  of 
the  Twelve  Cossars.^ 

Common  names  may  also  be  used  to  signify  in- 
dividuals, by  the  addition  of  articles  or  pronouns  : 
as,  "  The  boy  is  studious  ;  that  girl  is  discreet."  * 

To  substantives  belong  gender,  number,  and 
case ;  and  they  are  all  of  the  third  person,  when 
spoken  of,  and  of  the  second,  when  spoken  to  :  as, 
'•  Blessings  attend  us  on  every  side ;  be  grateful, 
children  of  men !"  that  is  ye  children  of  men. 


*  Nouns  maj  aUo  be  divided  into  the  following  dosaes :   Collective  nouDf, 
or  nouns  of  multitude :   as,  the  people,  the  parliament,  the  army  :  Ahetraet 
nound,    or  the    names  of  qualities  abstracted  from    their  substances :     as 
Imowledge,  goodness,  whiteness:  Verlal  or  participial  nouns:  as,    beginning, 
reading,  writing. 

F  2 
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Section  2. 
0/  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns,  with  regard 
to  sex.  There  are  three  genders,  the  masculine, 
the  FEMININE,  and  the  neuter. 

The  Masculine  Gender  denotes  animals  of  the 
male  kind  :  as,  a  man,  a  horse,  a  bull. 

The  Feminine  Gender  signifies  animals  of  the 
female  kind :  as,  a  woman,  a  duck,  a  hen. 

The  Neuter  Gender  denotes  objects  which  are 
neither  males  nor  females  :  as,  a  field,  a  house,  a 
garden. 

Some  substantives,  naturally  neuter,  are,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  converted  into  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender :  as,  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  is 
setting ;  and  of  a  ship,  she  sails  welL 

FiGUEATiVELY,  in  the  English  tongue,  we  commonly  give 
the  masculine  gender  to  nouns  which  are  conspicuous  for 
the  attributes  of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  wluch 
are  by  nature  strong  and  efficacious.  Those,  again,  are 
made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes 
of  containing,  or  bringing  forth,  or  which  are  pecuharly 
beautiful  or  amiable.  Upon  these  principles,  the  sun  is 
said  to  be  masculine ;  and  the  moon,  being  the  receptacle 
of  the  sun^s  light,  to  be  feminine.  The  earth  is  generally 
feminine.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  &c.  are  likewise 
made  feminine,  being  receivers  or  containers.  Time  is 
always  masculine,  on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy. 
Virtue  is  feminine  from  its  beauty,  and  its  being  the  ob- 
ject of  love.  Fortune  and  the  church,  are  generally  put 
in  the  feminine  gender — There  appears  to  be  a  rational 
foundation  for  these  figurative  distinctions,  though  they 
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have  not  been  adopted  in  all  countries.  Many  of  the  sub- 
stances which)  in  one  language,  have  masculine  names, 
have,  in  others,  names  that  are  feminine. 

Greek  and  LaUn,  and  many  of  the  modem  tongues, 
have  nouns,  some  masculine,  some  feminine,  which  denote 
substances  where  sex  never  had  existence.  Nay,  some 
languages  are  so  particularly  defective  in  this  respect,  as 
to  class  every  object,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  under 
dither  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  as  they  have 
no  neuter  gender  for  those  which  are  of  neither  sex. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  But  the  English,  strictly  following  the  order  of 
nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a  male  animal, 
and  no  other,  in  the  masculine  gender ;  every  name  of  a 
female  animal,  in  the  feminive ;  and  every  animal  whose 
sex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as  every  inanimate 
object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender.  And  this  gives 
our  language  a  superior  advantage  to  most  others,  in  the 
poetical  and  rhetorical  style:  for  when  nouns  naturally 
neuter  are  converted  into  masculine  and  feminine,  the 
personification  is  more  distinctly,  and  more  forcibly 
marked.  ^ 


The  English  language  has  three  methods  of  cBs- 
languishing  the  sex,  viz. 

1.  By  diflfcrent  words;  as. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bachelor. 

Maid. 

Dog 

Bitch. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

Drake. 

Duck* 

Boy. 

Girl. 

F^rl. 

Countess. 

Brother. 

Sister. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Buck. 

Doe. 

Friar. 

Nim. 

Bull. 

Cow. 

Grander. 

Groose. 

Bullock  or  f 

Heifer. 

Hart. 

Roe. 

Steer. 

s 

Horse. 

Mare. 

Cock. 

Hen. 

Husband. 
F  3 

Wife. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

FenuJC' 

King. 
Lad. 

Queen. 
Lass. 

Singer. 

f  Songstress  or 
\  Singer. 

Lord. 

Lady. 

Sloven. 

Slut. 

Man. 

Woman. 

• 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Milter. 

Spawner. 

Uncle. 

Aunt 

Nephew. 

Niece. 

Wizard. 

Witch. 

Ram. 

Ewe. 

2.  By  a  diifereoce  of  temunation  j 

as. 

Mde. 

Fmale. 

Alak. 

Female. 

Abbot. 

Abbess. 

Jew. 

Jewess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

T«andgrave. 

Landgravine. 

Administrator.  Administratrix.  Lion. 

Lioness. 

Adulterer. 

Adultress. 

Marquis. 

Marchioness. 

Ambassador, 

>  Ambassadress.  Mayor. 

Mayoress. 

Arbiter. 

Arbitress. 

Patron. 

Patroness. 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Peer. 

Peeress. 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Poet 

Poetess. 

Benefactor. 

Benefactress. 

Priest 

Priestess. 

Caterer. 

1, 

Cateress. 

• 

Prince. 

Princess. 

Chanter. 

Chantrcss. 

Prior. 

Prioress. 

Conductor. 

Conductress. 

Prophet. 

Prophetess. 

Count 

Countess. 

Protector. 

Protectress. 

Deacon. 

Deaconess. 

Shepherd. 

Shepherdess. 

Duke. 

Duchess. 

Songster. 

Songstress. 

Elector. 

Electress. 

Sorcerer. 

Sorceress. 

Emperor. 

Empress. 

5^ii1tfl.n 

C  Sultaness. 
C  Sultana. 

Enchanter. 

Enchantress. 

Executor. 

Executrix. 

Tiger. 

Tigress. 

Grovernor. 

Grovemess. 

Traitor. 

Traitre^. 

Heir. 

Heiress. 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

Hero. 

Heroine. 

Viscount. 

Viscountess. 

Hunter. 

Huntress. 

Votary. 

Votaress. 

Host. 

Hostess. 

Widower. 

Widow. 
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3.  By  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjectiTe,  hdngjpreJtMd  to  the 

sulwtantive:  as. 


A  oock-sparrow.  A  hen-sparrow. 

A  man-servant  A  maid-servant 

A  he-goat.  A  she^goat 

A  he-bear.  A  she-bear. 

A  male  child.  A  female  child. 

Male  descendants.  Female  descendants. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  same  noun  is  either  mas- 
culine or  feminine.  The  words  parent^  chUd^  cousins/fiend^ 
fieigfibour^  servant^  and  several  otliers,  are  used  indiffer- 
ently for  males  or  females.  These  words  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  denote  a  disdnct  species  of  gender,  as  some 
writers  on  English  grammar  have  asserted,  and  who  de- 
nominate them  the  common  gender.  There  is  no  such 
gender  belonging  to  the  language.  The  business  of 
[Nursing  can  be  effectually  performed,  without  having  re- 
course to  a  common  gender.  Thus,  we  may  say ;  Parents 
is  a  noun  of  the  masculine  aiid  feminine  gender ;  Parent^ 
if  doubtful,  is  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender ;  and 
Parent^  if  the  gender  is  known  by  the  construction,  is  of 
the  gender  so  ascertained. 

Nouns  with  variable  terminations  contribute  to  concise- 
ness and  perspicuity  of  exfu-ession.  We  have  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  to  make  us  feel  our  want :  for  idien 
we  say  of  a  woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  an  astronomer,  a 
builder,  a  weaver,  we  perceive  an  impropriety  in  the  ter- 
mination, which  we  cai]tnot  avoid;  but  we  can  say,  that 
^e  is  a  botanist,  a  student,  a  witness,  a  scholar,  an  orphan, 
a  companion,  because  these  terminations  have  not  annexed 
to  tiiem  the  notion  oi  sex. 

F4 
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Section  S. 
Cf  Number. 

Number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object,  as 
one  or  more. 

Substantives  are  of  two  numbers,  the  singular 
and  the  plural. 

The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object : 
as,  a  chair,  a  table. 

The  plural  number  signifies  more  objects  than 
one :  as,  chairs^  tables. 

Some  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  they  express,  are  used  only  in  the  singular 
form :  as,  wheats  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  &c ; 
others,  only  in  the  plural  form  :  as,  bellows,  scis- 
sors, ashes,  riches,  &c. 

Some  words  are  the  same  in  both  numbers :  as, 
deer,  sheep,  swine,  &c. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed 
by  adding  s  to  the  singular :  as,  dove,  doves ;  face, 
faces ;  thought,  thoughts.  But  when  the  substan- 
tive singular  ends  in  x^  ch  sofl,  sh,  as,  or  a,  we  add 
^^  in  the  plural :  as,  box,  boxes ;  church,  churches ; 
lash,  lashes ;  kiss,  kisses ;  rebus,  rebusses.  If  the 
singular  ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  a:  as,  monarch,  monarchs;  distich,  dis- 
tichs. 

Nouns  which  end  in  o,  have  somedmes  es  added,  to  form 
the  plural :  as,  cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,  manifesto,  potato, 
volcano,  wo :  and  sometimes  only  s;  as,  folio,  nuncio, 
punctilio,  seraglio. 
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ending  in  /,  or  fc,  art  rendered  plural  by  the 
change  of  those  lermiiiations  into  vca:  as,  luaf,  loaves; 
half,  halves;  wiff,  wives;  exwpt  grii-f.  Tidier,  reproof, 
and  several  others,  which  form  the  {iliiral  by  llie  addition 
of  *.  Those  which  end  in  ff\  have  the  regular  plural :  as, 
ruff,  ruffs  ;  except,  staff,  slaves. 

Nouns  which  have  ,'/  in  the  singular,  with  no  otiier 
vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  change  il  into  ie-y  in  the  plural : 
as,  beauty,  beauties ;  fly,  flies.  But  the  y  is  not  changed. 
Ilea  Uiere  is  another  vowel  in  the  syllable:  as,  key,  keys ; 
lay,  delays ;  attorney,  attorneys. 
l  Some  nouns  become  plural  by  changing  the  a  of  tliL- 
;iilar  into  p.-  as,  man,  men;  woman,  women;  aider- 
I,  aldermen.  The  words,  ox  and  child,  form  oxen  and 
hildreni  brother,  makes  either  brothers,  or  brethren, 
mctimcs  the  dipthong  oo  is  changed  into  ee  in  the 
jitural :  as,  foot,  feet ;  goose,  geese  ;  tooth,  teeth.  Louse 
and  mouse,  make  lice  and  mice.  Penny,  makes  pence  ;  or 
pennies,  when  the  coin  is  meant ;  die,  dice,  (for  play) ; 
die,  dies,  (for  coining). 

It  is  a  general  rule,   that  all  names  of  things  measured 
or  wdghed,  have  no  plural;  for  in  them  not  number,  but 
^ouantity,  is  regarded :    as,   wool,    wine,    oil.      When    we 
^■Ipeak,  however,  of  different  kinds,  we  use  the  plural :  as, 
^Bbe  coarser  wools,  the  richer  wines,  the  finer  oils. 
^^    It  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  practice  of  the  gene- 
rality of  correct  writerB,  to  construe  the  following  words  as 
plural  nouns :  paint,   richesy  alms :  and  also,  malhemuiics, 
melaphyaics,  jmiitics,  ethics,  opttct,  pneumatics,  with  other 
similar  names  of  sciences. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  adjective  much  is  sometimes  a  ■ 

^^tomi  of  number,  as  well  as  of  quantity.     This  may  account 
^Hpr  the  instances  we  meet  with  of  its  associadng  with  pains 
^Vl§  a  plural  noun :    as,  "  much  pains."     The  connexion, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended - 

The  won]  nevus  is  now  almost  universally  con^dercd  as 
Hhelonging  to  the  Angular  number 
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The  noun  means  is  .used  both  in  the  singular  and  the 
phiral  number. 

*^  As  a  general  rule  f<nr  the  use  of  it,  as  either  singular 
or  fdural,  it  might  (as  Dr.  Crombie  justly  observes)  render 
the  construction  less  vague,  and  the  exfM^escdon  therefore 
less  ambiguous,  were  we  to  employ  it  as  singular,  when  the 
mediation  or  instrumentality  of  one  thing  is  implied ;  and, 
as  plural,  when  two  or  more  mediating  causes  are  referred 
to.  **  He  was  careful  to  observe  what  means  were  em- 
ployed by  his  adversaries,  to  counteract  his  schemes.^ 
Here  means  is  properly  joined  with  a  plural  verb,  several 
methods  of  counteraction  being  signified.  *^  The  king  con- 
sented ;  and,  by  this  means,  all  hope  of  success  was  lost.^ 
Here  only  one  mediating  circumstance  is  implied  ;  and  the 
noun  is,  therefore,  used  as  singular.*" — See  page  247. 


The  following  words, 

which  liave  been  adopted  horn  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  laqguages, 

are  thus  distinguished,  with  respect  to  number. 


Singular. 

PluraL 

Singular. 

PhinL 

Cherub. 

Cherubim. 

Phoenomenon.   PhcQnomena. 

Seraph. 
Antithesis. 

Seraphim. 
Antitheses. 

Appendix. 

(  Appendices  or 
X  Appendixes. 

Automaton. 

Automata. 

Arcanum. 

Arcana. 

Basis. 

Bases. 

Axis. 

Axes. 

• 

Crisis. 

Crises. 

Calx. 

Calces. 

Criterion. 

Criteria. 

Datum. 

Data. 

IKseresis. 

Disereses. 

Effluvium. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipsis. 

Ellipses. 

Encomium. 

J  Encomia  or 
{  Encomiums. 

Emphasis. 

Emphases. 

Hypothesis. 

Hypotheses. 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Metamor- 
phosis. 

Metamor- 

Grenius. 

Genii*. 

phoses. 

*Genih  when  denoting  aerial  spirits:  GetMueSy  when  signifying  persons 
of  genius. 
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SbguUur. 

PlunL 

Singular. 

Plural 

Genus. 

Genera. 

Memoran- 

Memoranda or 
.  Memorandums. 

Index. 

'  Indices  or 
,  Indexes  ♦. 

dum. 

Radius. 

Radii. 

Lamina. 

laminae. 

Stamen. 

Stamina. 

Medium. 

Media. 

Stratum. 

Strata. 

Magus. 

Magi. 

Vortex. 

Vortices. 

Some  words,  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  are 
confined  to  the  plural  number:  as,  antipodes,  credenda, 
literati,  minutiae. 

The  following  nouns  being,  in  Latin,  both  singular  and 
plural,  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  when  adopted  into 
our  tongue :  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 


Section  4. 


Of  Case. 

In  English,  substantives  have  three  cases,  the 
nominative^  the  possessive,  and  the  objective! , 

The  nominative  case  simply  expresses  the  name 
of  a  thing,  or  the  subject  of  the  verb :  as,  "  The 
boy  plays ;"  '*  The  girls  learn." 

The  possessive  case  expresses  the  relation  of  pro- 
perty or  possession ;  and  has  an  apostrophe  with 
the  letter  8  coming  after  it :  as,  ^*  The  scholar's 
duty ;"   "  My  father's  house." 


*  Indexes,  when  it  signifies  pointeri,  or  Tables  of  contents :  Indkety  when 
referring  to  Algefandc  quantities. 

t  The  posae«hre  is  sometimes  called  the  genitive  case ;  and  the  objective, 
the  accusative.  « 
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When  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  other  s  is  omitted, 
but  the  apostrophe  is  retained :  as,  **  On  eagles' 
wings ;"  "  The  drapers'  company  V 

Sometimes  also,  when  the  singular  terminates 
in  ss,  the  apostrophic  s  is  not  added :  as»  **  For 
goodness'  sake ;"  *'  For  righteousness'  sake." 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an 
action,  or  of  a  relation ;  and  generally  follows  a 
verb  active,  or  a  preposition :  as,  '*  John  assists 
Charles ;"  «  They  live  in  London.'* 


English  substantives  are  declined  in  the  following  manner. 

Singular.  PlursL 

Nominative  Case.  A  mother.  Mothers. 
Possessive  Ca^e.  A  mother's.  Mothers'. 
Objective  Case.  A  mother.       Mothers. 


Nominative  Case.      The  man. 
Possessive  Case.        The  man's. 
Objective  Case.  The  man. 


The  men. 
The  men's. 
The  men. 


The  English  language,  to  express  different  coonexioiis 
and  relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  uses,  for  the  most 
part,  prepodtions.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the 
ancient,  and  some  too  among  the  modem  languages,  as. 


(( 


As  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  genitive  plural  marked  by  the  apostrophe, 
we  need  only  recur  to  a  few  common  phrases. 

AU  the  ships  masts  were  blown  away. 
All  the  trees  leaves  were  blown  off. 

In  these,  and  similar  phrases,  it  is  only  the  apostrophe,  placed  beftne  or 
after  the  «,  that  determines  the  ships  and  trees  to  be  cither  singular  or 
))lural.*'— WalkxeV  OkiUna  qf  BngMi  Grummar, 
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the  German,  vary  the  tei*inination  or  ending  of  the  sub- 
stantive, to  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  an  example  of 
which,  in  the  Latin,  is  inserted,  as  explanatory  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  cases,  viz. 


Singxilar. 

Nomviative. 

DOMIXUS, 

A  Lord. 

Genitive. 

Domini, 

Lord's,  of  a  Lord. 

DeUive. 

Domino, 

To  a  Lord. 

Accusative. 

DOMINUM, 

A  Lord. 

VoccUive. 

DOMINE, 

OLord. 

Ablative. 

Domino, 

By  a  Lord. 

■ 

PlunL 

Nominative. 

Domini, 

Lords. 

Genitive. 

Dominobum, 

Lords',  of  Lords. 

Dative. 

DOMINIS, 

To  Lords. 

Accusative. 

DOMINOS, 

Lords. 

Vocative. 

Domini, 

0  Lords. 

Ablative. 

DOMINIS, 

By  Lords. 

Some  writers  think,  that  the  relations  signified  by  the 
addition  of  articles  and  prepodtions  to  the  noun,  may 
properly  be  denominated  cases,  in  English ;  and  that,  on 
this  principle,  there  are,  in  our  language,  as  many  cases 
as  in  the  Latin  tongue.  But  to  this  mode  of  forming  cases 
for  our  substantives,  there  are  strong  objections.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  formal  and  useless  arrangement  of  nouns, 
articles,  and  prepositions.  If  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  were  to  be  considered  as  constituting  cases,  the 
EngUsh  language  would  have  a  much  greater  number  of 
them,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  for,  as  every 
preposition  has  its  distinct  meaning  and  effect,  every 
combination  of  a  preposition  and  article  with  the  noun, 
would  form  a  different  relation,  and  would  constitute  a 
distinct  case.    This  would  encumber  our  language  with 
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and  d}ni2«w  w^xhuoL  i  .jf-'goiniiBgiig  in  laniR  sk 
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a  noun  goTemed  bj  an  active  Tefbk  or  a  peposdoB,  b 
wfTj  c&ftrentlT  cirrankstaDced,  finxn  a  oocm  in  the 
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native,  or  in  the  possessive  case;  and  that  a  comprehen- 
sive case,  correspondent  to  that  difference,  must  be  useful 
and  proper.  The  business  of  parsing,  and  of  showing  the 
connexion  and  dependence  oi  words,  will  be  most  con- 
veniently accomplished,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  case ; 
and  the  irregularity  of  having  our  nouns  sometimes  placed 
in  a  situation,  in  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any 
case  at  all,  will  be  avoided. 

The  author  of  this  work  long  doubted  the  propriety, 
of  assigning  to  English  substantives  an  objective  case: 
but  a  renewed,  critical  examination  of  the  subject ;  an  ex- 
amination to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  extensive  and 
increasing  demand  for  the  grammar,  has  produced  in  his 
mind  a  full  persuasion,  that  the  nouns  of  our  language  are 
entitled  to  this  comprehensive  objective  case. 


When  the  thing  to  which  another  is  said  to  belong,  is 
expressed  by  a  circumlocution,  or  by  many  terms,  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case  is  commonly  added  to  the  last 
term:  as,  "  The  king  of  Great  Britiun^s  dominions.^ 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  two  nouns  in  the  possessive 
case,  immediately  succeed  each  other,  in  the  following 
form:  ** My  friend's  wife's  rister;''  a  sense  which  would 
be  better  expressed  by  saying,  •*  the  sister  of  my  friend's 
wife;''  or,  "My  friend's  sister  in  law."  Some  gram- 
marians say,  that  in  each  of  the  following  phrases,  viz. 
"  A  book  of  my  brother's,"  "  A  servant  of  the  queen's," 
^^  A  soldier  of  the  king's,"  there  are  two  genitive  cases; 
the  first  phrase  implying,  "one  of  the  books  of  my 
br<rther,"  the  next,  "  one  of  the  servants  of  the  queen ;" 
and  the  last,  "  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king."  But  as 
the  prepoation  governs  the  objective  case ;  and  as  there 
are  not,  in  each  of  these  sentences,  two  apostrophes  with 
the  letter  s  coming  after  them,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
say,  that  there  are  two  genitive  cases. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  ADJECTIVES. 


Section  1. 
Of  the  nature  of  Adjectives,  and  the  degrees  ofeomparUon. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive, 
to  express  its  quality  :  as,  '^  An  industrious  man^ 
"  A  virtuous  woman  ;"  **  A  benevolent  mind.** 

In  English,  the  adjective  is  not  varied  on  ac- 
count of  gender,  number,  or  case.  Thus  we  say, 
"  A  careless  boy ;  careless  girls." 

The  only  variation  which  it  admits,  is  that  of 
the  degrees  of  comparison. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  degrees  of 
comparison;  the  positive,  the  coMPABATrvE,  and 

the  SUPEELATIVE. 

Grammarians  have  generally  enumerated  these  three 
degrees  of  comparison;  but  the  first  of  them  has  been 
thought  by  some  writers,  to  be,  improperly,  termed  a 
degree  of  comparison;  as  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  form  of  the  adjective,  and  not  to  imply 
either  comparison  or  degree.  This  opinion  may  be  well 
founded,  unless  the  adjective  be  supposed  to  imply  com- 
parison or  degree,  by  containing  a  secret  or  general  re- 
ference to  other  things :  as,  when  we  say,  ^*  he  is  a  toll 
man,^  **  this  is  a  Jair  day,^  we  make  some  reference  to 
the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and  to  different  weather. 
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The  Positive  State  expresses  the  quality  of  an 
object,  without  any  increase  or  diminution :  as, 
good,  wise,  great. 

The  Comparative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  in  signification  :  as^  wiser,  greater,  less 
wise. 

The  Superlative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree :  as,  wisest, 
greatest,  least  wise. 

The  simple  word,  or  positive,  becomes  the  com- 
parative, by  adding  r  or  er;  and  the  superlative, 
by  adding  st  or  est,  to  the  end  of  it :  as,  wise, 
wiser,  wisest ;  great,  greater,  greatest.  And  the 
adverbs  more  and  most,  placed  before  the  adjec- 
tive, have  the  same  effect :  as,  wise,  more  wise, 
most  wise. 


The  termination  ish  may  be  accounted  in  some  sort  a 
degree  of  comparison,  by  which  the  signification  is  dimi- 
nished below  the  positive :  as,  bl(icky  blackish^  or  tending 
to  blackness ;  salt,  saltish,  or  having  a  little  taste  of  salt. 

The  adverb  rather  is  very  properly  used  to  express  a 
small  degree  or  excess  of  a  quality:  as,  ''she  is  rather 
profuse  in  her  expenses.^ 

Monosyllables,  for  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er 
and  est;  and  dissyllables  by  mare  and  most:  as,  mild, 
milder,  mildest;  frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal.  Dis- 
syllables ending  in  y ;  as,  happy,  lovely  ;  and  in  le  after  a 
mute,  as,  able,  ample ;  or  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as, 
disci^eet,  polite ;  easily  admit  of  er  and  est :  as,  happier, 
haf^est;  abler,  ablest;  politer,  politest.  Words  (^ 
more  than  two  syllables  hardly  ever  admit  o£  those  ter- 
minations. 
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In  soine  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  the 
adverb  most  to  the  end  of  them :  as,  nethermost,  utter- 
most or  utmost ;  undermost,  uppermost,  foremost. 

In  English,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words 
of  very  common  use,  (in  which  the  caprice  of  custom  is 
apt  to  get  the  better  of  analogy,)  that  are  irregular  in  this 
respect:  as,  "good,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  worst; 
little,  less,  least;  much  or  many,  more,  most;  near, 
nearer,  nearest  or  next;  late,  later,  latest  or  last;  old, 
older  or  elder,  oldest  or  eldest  ;^  and  a  few  others. 

An  adjective  put  without  a  substantive,  with  the  de- 
finite article  before  it,  becomes  a  substantive  in  sense  and 
meaning,  and  is  written  as  a  substantive:  as,  ^* Provi- 
dence rewards  tfie  good^  and  punishes  the  bad^ 

Various  nouns  placed  before  other  noiuis  assume  the 
nature  of  adjectives :  as,  sea  fish,  wine  vessel,  com  field, 
meadow  ground,  &c. 

Numeral  adjectives  are  either  cardinal,  or  ordinal :  car^ 
dinal,  as  one^  two,  three,  &c. ;  ordinal,  as  first,  second,, 
third,  &c. 


Section  9L 
Uemarki  on  tite  mbject  of  ComparUott, 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  comparison  attentively, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  degrees  of  it  are  infinite  in 
number,  or  at  least  indefinite.  The  following  instances 
will  illustrate  this  position. — A  mountain  is  larger  than 
a  mite;— by  how  many  degrees?  How  much  bigger  is 
the  earth  than  a  grain  of  sand  ?  By  how  many  d^rees 
was  Socrates  wiser  than  Alcibiades  ?  or  by  how  many  is 
snow  whiter  than  this  paper  ?  It  is  plain,  that  to  these, 
and  many  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature,  no  diifinUc 
answers  can  be  returned. 
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In  quailtities,  however,  that  may  be  exactly  measured^ 
the  degrees  of  excess  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  A 
foot  is  just  twelve  times  as  long  as  an  inch ;  and  an  hour 
is  sixty  times  the  length  of  a  minute.  But,  in  regard  to 
qualities^  and  to  those  quantities  which  cannot  be  mea« 
sured  exactly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  degrees 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  comparative  excess. 

But  though  these  degrees  are  infinite  or  indefinite  in 
fact,  they  cannot  be  so  in  language:  it  is  not  possible 
to  accommodate  our  speech  to  such  numberless  grada^ 
tirnis;  nor  would  it  be  convenient,  if  language  were  to 
express  many  of  them.  In  regard  to  unmeasured  quan- 
tities and  qualities,  the  degrees  of  more  and  less^  (besides 
those  marked  above,)  may  be  expressed  intelli^bly,  at 
least,  if  not  accurately,  by  certain  adverbs,  or  words 
of  like  import:  as,  ^^  Virtue  is  greatly  preferable  to 
riches;^  ^'Socrates  was  much  wiser  than  Alcibiades ;'^ 
"Snow  is  a  greaJt  deal  whiter  than  this  paper ;^  "The 
tide  is  conriderably  higher  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday  ;^ 
^^  Epaminondas  was  by  Jar  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  Thebans ;""  "  The  evening  star  is  a  very  splendid 
object,  but  the  sun  is  incomparably  more  splendid;*" 
*^  The  Deity  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  greatest  of  his 
creatures."'  The  inaccuracy  of  these,  and  the  like  ex- 
pressions, is  not  a  material  inconvenience;  and«  if  it 
were,  it  is  unavoidable:  for  human  speech  can  only  ex- 
press human  thought;  and  where  thought  is  necessarily 
inaccurate,  language  must  be  soxtoo. 

When  the  word  very,  exceedingly^  or  any  other  of  u- 
milar  import,  is  put  before  the  positive,  it  is  called  by 
some  writers  the  superlative  of  eminence,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  superlative,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  is  called  the  superlative  of  comparison. 
Thus  very  eloquent,  is  termed  the  superlative  of  eminence; 
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moti  eloquent,  t]ie  superlntive  uf  comparwoBw'  tn  iBsrIBr' 
perlalivc  of  einiiicn<7e,  soinclhing  nf  (.-uniponson  is,  haw- 
cvcr,  remotely  or  mdiretlly  intimated ;  for  we 
reasonably  csU  a  man  very  eloquent,  without  compc 
IiiH  el<H|uence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men. 

The  comparalive  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  »{|| 
the  same  pre-eminence  or  inferinriiy  as  the  saperlat 
Thus,  the  senlence,  "  Of  all  acquirements,  virtue  » ^ 
most  raluMe^  conveys  the  same  seutiment  as  the  1 
lowing :  "  Virtue  is  vurre  vtUtiable  than  every  other  4 
qiiiremenl." 

When  we  properly  use  the  comparative  degree,  the 
objects  compared  are  set  in  direct  opposition,  and  the 
one  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  the  other,  oi 
prehended  under  it.  If  I  say,  '^  Cicero  was  more  eloqill 
than  the  Romans,"  I  speak  absurdly ;  because  it  is 
ttnown,  that  of  the  class  of  men  expressed  by  the  i 
Romant,  Cicero  was  one-  But  when  I  assert  that 
"  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the  other  Runiaii% 
or,  than  any  other  Roman  ;'^  I  do  nut  speak  absurd 
for  tluiuj^h  die  persong  spoken  of  were  all  of  the  J 
class  or  city,  yet  Cicero  is  here  set  in  cuntradistincBan  1 
the  rest  tif  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  considered  as  ote 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  compared. — Moreover,  if 
the  Psalmist  had  sai<l,  "  I  am  the  wisest  of  my  tcRcbf 
the  phrase  would  have  been  improper,  because  it  ■ 
imply  that  he  was  one  of  his  teachers.  But  when  j 
says,  "  I  am  wisi-r  than  my  teachers,"  he  does  not  ( 
Mder  himself  as  one  of  them,  hut  (daces  himself  In  < 
distinction  to  them.  So  also,  in  the  expression, 
was  the  ffurcst  of  her  daughters,"  the  same  species  of 
impropriety  is  mauifcst;  since  the  phrase  supposes,  that 
Eve  was  one  of  her  own  daughters. — Again,  in  ihc  sen- 
tencc,  ''Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men,"  Solomon  is 
rompared  with  a  kind  of  beings,  of  whom  he  htmsvlf  war 
one,  and   therefore  the    superlative    is   u»td.      But 
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^expressien,  **  Solomon  was  of  all  men  the  wiser,**^  is  not 
sense :  because  the  use  of  the  comparative  would  imply^ 
that  Solomon  was  set  in  opposition  to  mankind ;  which  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  he  is  expressly  considered 
as  one  of  the  species. 

As  there  are  some  qualities  which  admit  of  comparison, 
so  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  those  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies 
arising  from  their  figure :  as  when  we  say,  ^  A  circular 
table;  a.  qv>adrangviar  court;  a  conical  piece  of  metal,^ 
&c.  The  reason  is,  that  a  million  of  things  participating 
the  same  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they  do  it  at  all. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadran- 
gular, A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  than  B,  is  absurd. 
The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives  denoting  definite 
qtuintitiesy  of  whatever  nature.  Thus  the  two^fbot  rule  C 
cannot  be  more  a  two^fbot  rule,  than  any  other  of  the  same 
length.  For  as  there  can  be  no  comparison  without  jti- 
lension  or  remission^  and  as  thare  can  be  no  intension  or 
remission  in  things  always  definite^  these*  attributives  can 
admit  of  no  comparison.  By  the  same  method  of  reason- 
ing, we  discover  the  cause  why  no  substantive  is  suscep- 
tible of  these  degrees  of  comparison.  A  mountain  cannot 
be  sud  more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  th^o  a  molehill ;  but  the 
more  or  less  ipust  be  sought  for  in  their  qualities. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  PRONOUNS. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word  :  as,  '*  The  man  is  happy  ;  he  is  benevolent ; 
he  is  useful  *.*• 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  viz.  the 
PERSONAL,  the  RELATIVE,  and  the  adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Section  1. 
Of  the  Personal  Pronouns, 

There  are  five  Personal  Pronouns,  viz.  /,  thoUt 
he,  she,  it;  with  their  plurals,  we,  ye  or  you,  they. 

Personal  Pronouns  admit  of  person,  number, 
gender,  and  case. 

The  penoDs  of  pronouns  are  three  in  each  number,  vis. 

/,  is  the  first  person 

Thou,  is  the  second  person         ^  Singular. 

He,  she,  or  it,  is  the  third  person 

We,  is  the  first  person 

Ve  or  you,  is  the  second  person  ^Plural. 

They,  is  the  third  person 


*  The  pronoun  is  ilso  used  to  represent  an  adjective,  a  sentence,  a  part 
of  a  sentence,  and  sometimes  even  a  series  of  propositions :  as,  **  They 
supposed  liim  to  be  innocent^  mhim  he  certainly  was  not**  *•  His  friend 
bore  the  abuse  very  patiently;  which  served  to  increase  his  nidencsi:  U 
produced,  at  length,  contempt  and  insolence.** 
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This  account  of  persons  will  be  very  intelligible,  when 
'we  reflect)  that  there  are  three  persons  who  may  be  the 
subject  of  any  discourse:  first,  the  person  who  speaks, 
may  speak  of  himself;  secondly,  he  may  speak  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  addresses  himself;  thirdly,  he  may 
speak  of  some  other  person :  and  as  the  speakers,  the 
persons  spoken  to,  and  the  other  persons  spoken  of,  may 
be  many,  so  each  of  these  persons  must  have  the  plural 
number. 

The  numbers  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  sub- 
stantives, are  two,  the  singular  and  the  plural :  as, 
/,  thou,  he ;   xve,  ye,  or  you,  they. 

Gender  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  pronouns,  he,  she,  it.  He  is  mascu- 
line ;  she  is  feminine;  it  is  neuter. 

The  persons  speaking  and  spoken  to,  being  at  the  same 
time  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent; from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  their  sex  is 
commonly  known,  and  needs  not  to  be  marked  by  a  dis- 
tinction of  gender  in  the  pronouns :  but  the  third  person 
or  thing  spoken  of^  being  absent,  and  in  many  respects 
unknown,  it  is  necessary  that  .it  should  be  marked  by  a 
distinction  of  gender ;  at  least,  when  some  particular  per- 
son or  thing  is  spoken  of,  that  ought  to  be  more  distinctly 
marked:  accordingly,  the  pronoun  singular  of  the  third 
person  has  the  three  genders,  he,  she,  it. 

Pronouns  have  three  cases;  the  nominative,  the 
possessive,  and  the  objective. 

The  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  has,  in  general,  a  form 
different  from  that  of  the   nominative,  or  the  possessive 
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The  pcrtonal  pronoHns  are  thus  declined  : 

Pifisun. 

Caie. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First. 

Nom. 

I. 

We. 

Poss. 

Mine. 

Ours. 

Obj. 

Me. 

Us. 

Second. 

Nom. 

Thou. 

Ye  or  you 

Poss. 

Thine. 

Yours. 

Olij. 

Thee 

You. 

Third. 

Nom. 

He. 

They. 

Mas, 

Poss, 

His. 

Theirs. 

Okj. 

Him. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

She. 

They. 

Fern. 

Poss. 

Hers. 

Theirs. 

Oly. 

Her. 

Them. 

Third. 

Nom. 

It 

They. 

Neuter, 

Poss, 

Its. 

Theirs. 

Ohj, 

It. 

Them. 

The  propriety  of  admitting  Am,  hers^  oursy  t/ourSj  Ac. 
as  possessive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  has  been 
disputed,  though  the  nature  and  meaning  of  these  words, 
and  the  concurrent  practice  of  our  first  grammarians, 
have  assigned  them  this  rank  and  denomination.  It  has 
been  alleged,  that  these  supposed  possessives  are  actually 
used  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases ;  and  that 
therefore  our  classification  must  be  erroneous.  The  in- 
stances offered  in  support  of  this  allegation,  are  such  as 
the  following:  '* My  pleasures  are  past;  hers  and  t/ours 
are  to  come  :^  "  They  applauded  his  conduct,  but  con- 
demned hers  and  yours."^      A  little  reflection  will,  how- 


a 
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€ver,  show  that  these  pronouns,  in  the  eKanipies  produced, 

are  not  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  but  in  the 

possessive  case.      The  following  appears  to  be  the   true 

construction  of  these  sentences :   "  My  pleasures  are  past ; 

the  pleasures  of  her  and  of  you  are  to  come  :^    '*  They 

applauded  his  conduct,  but  condemned  the  conduct  of  her 

and  qfycmy     That  this  is  the  right  construction  will  more 

clearly  appear,   if  we  substitute  nouns  for  the  pronouns : 

^  My  pleasures  are  past ;   Mary^s  and  Ann^s  are  to  come  -^ 

*'They  applauded  his  conduct,   but  condemned   Mary's  ^| 

and    Antfs:*"   that    is,   **  Mary's    and    Ann's  pleasures;  ^ 

Mary's  and  Ann's  conduct."  \ 

The  objection  too,  that  the  phrase,  ^^  An  acquaintance  f 

ofyours^  supposes  the  same  word  to  admit  of  two  differ-  ♦ 

ent  signs  of  the  case,  seems  to  be  of  no  validity.     Instances  ; 

of  a  double  genitive,  as  it  is  called,  are  not  uncommon  in 
our    language,    and    they  are    far    from    implying    any  ^ 

absurdity.       We    properly    say,    **  An    acquaintance    qf 
Peter's' r      "A    soldier    of    the   king^s^^—See    Syntax, 
Rule  X.  Note  6.  I 

The  possessives  under  consideration,  like  other  parts  of 
grammar,  may  indeed  have  some  properties  peculiar  to 
themselves;    and   may   not,    in    thrir    present  form,    be  •■ 

readily  accommodated  to  every  circumstance  belonging 
to  the  possessive  cases  of  nouns :  but  they  should  not,  on 
this  slight  pretence,  be  dispossessed  of  the  right  and 
privilege,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have  en« 
joyed. 

Section  2, 
Of  the  ReloHte  Pronouns. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in  gene- 
ral, to  some  word  or  phrase  going  before,  which 
is  thence  called  the  antecedent :  they  are,  who, 
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whkh,  and  that:  as,  "The  man  is  happy  who 
lives  virtuously *.*• 

IVhat  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  that  which :  as,  "This is  what  I  wanted;** 
that  is  to  say,  "  the  thing  which  I  wanted." 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  which  to  animals  irra- 
tional, and  to  things  inaninaate:  as,  "  He  is  a^/rtenc^, 
who  is  faithful  in  adversity ;"  "  The  Wrrf,  which 
sung  so  sweetly,  is  flown  ;'•  "  This  is  the  tree,  which 
produces  no  fruit."  f 

Thatf  as  a  relative,  is  often  used  to  prevent  the 
too  £requent  repetition  of  who  and  which.  It  is 
applied  to  both  persons  and  things :  as,  "  He 
that  acts  wisely  deserves  praise ;"  "  Modesty  is  a 
quality  that  highly  adorns  a  woman." 

Who  is  of  both  numbers,  and  is  thus  declined : 

Singular  and  PIimL 

Nominative.  Who. 

Possessive.  Whose. 

Objective.  Whom. 

Which,  that,  and  what^  are  likewise  of  both  numbers, 
but  they  do  not  vary  their  termination ;  except  that  whose 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  possessive  case  of  which :  as, 
'^Is  there  any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  pu- 
nished  ?^ 

"And  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  mhoH  mortal  taste 

Brought  death."  *  milton. 

*  The  relative  pronoun,  when  used  interrogatively,  relates  to  a  word  or 
phrase,  which  is  not  antecedent,  but  tubtrquent,  to  the  relative.  Sec  note 
under  the  VI.  Rule  of  Syntax. 

-f-  See  the  exceptions :  SynUx,  Rule  V.  Notes  6,  7,  and  S. 
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"  Pure  the  joy  without  allay, 

H^hose  very  rapture  is  tranquillity.'*  young. 

"  The  lights  and  shades^  whose  well  accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life."  popi. 

''  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  diaracteristics  of  its  being  a  religion 
whose  origin  is  divine"  blair. 

By  the  use  of  this  license,  one  word  is  substituted  for 
three :  as,  ^^  Philosoph y^  whose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,''  for,  "  Philosophy,  the  end  of  which 
is  to  instruct  us,''  &c. 

WhOf  which^  and  wtuUj  have  sometimes  the  words  soever 
and  ever  annexed  to  them :  as,  ^^  whosoever  or  whoever, 
whichsoever,  or  whichever,  whensoever,  or  whatever ;"  but 
they  are  seldom  used  in  modem  style,  except  whoever  and 
whate7>er. 

The  word  that  is  sometimes  a  relative,  sometimes  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction.  It  is 
a  relative,  when  it  may  be  turned  into  who  or  which  with- 
out destroying  the  sense :  as,  ^'  They  that  (who)  reprove 
us,  may  be  our  best  friends ;"  '^  From  every  thing  that 
(which)  you  see,  derive  instruction."  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  when  it  is  followed  immediately  by  a  sub- 
stantive, to  which  it  is  either  joined,  or  refers,  and  which 
it  limits  or  qualifies :  as,  "  TTuii  boy  is  industrious ;" 
<<  TTiat  belongs  to  me ;"  meaning,  that  book,  that  desk, 
&c.  It  is  a  conjunction,  when  it  joins  sentences  together, 
and  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  which,  without  destroy, 
ing  the  sense :  as,  ^*  Take  care  tfuU  every  day  be  well  em- 
ployed." **  I  hope  he  will  believe  that  I  have  not  acted 
•  improperly." 

WhOi  whidiy  and  what,  are  called  InterrogativeSj  wh  en 
they  are  ufiied  in  asking  questions:  as,  "  Who  is  he?" 
**  Which  is  the  book .?"    «  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

Whether  was  formerly  made  use  of  to  signify  interroga- 
tion :  as,  "  Whether  of  these  shall  I  choose .?"  but  it  is  now 
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seldom  used,  tlie  interrogative  which  being  substituted  for 
it.  Some  grammarians  think  that  the  use  of  it  should  be 
revived,  as,  like  either  and  7ieither  it  points  to  the  dual 
number ;  and  would  contribute  to  render  our  expressions 
concise  and  definite. 

Some  writers  have  classed  the  interrogatives  as  a  sepa- 
rate kind  of  pronouns :  but  they  are  too  nearly  related  to 
the  relative  pronouns,  both  in  nature  and  form,  to  render 
such  a  division  proper.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  lose  die 
character  of  relatives,  when  they  become  interrogatives. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  tvitliout  an  interrogation,  the 
relatives  have  reference  to  a  subject  which  is  antecedent, 
definite,  and  known ;  with  an  interrogation,  to  a  subject 
which  is  subsequent,  indefinite,  and  unknown,  and  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  answer  should  express  and  ascert^ua. 

Section  3. 
Of  the  Adjective  Pronouns. 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  ^  mixed  nature, 
participating  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and 
adjectives. 

The  adjective  pronouns  may  be  subdivided  into 
four  sorts :  namely,  the  possessive,  the  distributive, 
the  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite. 

1.  ^he  possessive  are  those  which  relate  to  pos? 
session  or  property.  There  are  seven  of  them ; 
my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their. 

Mine  and  thine,  instead  of  my  and  thy,  were  formerly 
used  before  a  substantive,  or  adjective,  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  or  a  silent  h  :  as,  "  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities.'' 

The  prcHiouns,  his,  mifie,  thine,  have  the  same  form, 
whether  they  are  possessive  pronouns,  or  the  possessive 
cases  of  their  respective  personal  pronouns.  See  Syntax, 
Rule  X. 
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A  few  examples  will  probably  assist  th^Jk'nrner,  to 
distinguish  the  possessive  pronouns  from  the** 'genitive 
cases  of  their  correspondent  personal  pronouns.       \-'*  /•  ^ 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  possessive* 'pro- 
nouns.— "  JIfy  lesson  is  finished;  TAy  books  are  defaced^*' 
He  loves  his  studies ;  She  performs  her  duty  ;  We  own  y\ 
our  faults;   Fowr  situation  is  distressing;  I  admire  their  'I: 
virtues.**^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  possessive  cases  of 
the  persotial  pronouns.  ^'  This  desk  is  mine ;  the  other 
is  thwie ;  These  trinkets  are  his ;  those  are  hers ;  This 
house  is  ours,  and  that  is  yours;  Theirs  is  very  com- 
modious.'' 

Some  grammarians  consider  i^  as  a  possessive  pronoun^ 
The  two  words  own  and  self,  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  pronouns.  Own  is  added  to  possessives,  both  singu- 
lar and  plural :  as,  "  Afy  own  hand,  our  own  house.""  It  is 
emphatical,  and  implies  a  silent  contttiriety  or  oppo^tion: 
as,  "  I  live  in  my  own  house,''  that  is,  "  not  in  a  hired 
house."  Self  is  added  to  possessives :  as,  mysey\  your- 
selves :  and  sometimes  to  personal  pronouns :  as,  himself, 
itself,  themselves.  It  then,  like  owfi,  expresses  emphasis 
and  opposition :  as,  "1  did  this  myself,"  that  is,  "  not 
another ;"  or  it  forms  a  reciprocal  pronoun :  as,  "  We 
hurt  ourselves  by  Vdih  rage." 

Himself,  themselves,  are  now  used  in  the  nominative 
case,  instead  of  hisse[f,  theirselves :  as,  ^^  He  came  him- 
self;" **  He  himself  shall  do  this ;"  "  They  performed  it 
themselves." 

2.  iThe  distributive  are  those,  which  denote  the 
persons  or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken 
separately  and  singly.  They  are  each,  every,  either: 
as,  ^*  Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion;" **  Every  man  must  account  for  himself;" 
''  1  have  not  seen  either  cithern." 
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Eacfi  i^tcB  to  iwi>  or  more  persons  m  lliii^  nM  « 
nifics,  iiUher  of  the  two,  or  every  one  cff  any  number  I 
8ejjai»t<;ry, 

•Every  relates  to  several  person^  or  things,  and  signlficwJ 

-eacli  one  of  them  all,  taken  separately.     This  pronoun  « 

-■,  formerly  used  npurt  frutn  Us  noun  i  but  it  is  now  constantly  1 

.  '  annexed    to    It,    except    in    legal   proceedings:    as,  in  the  I 

phrase,  "  all  and  eiKry  of  ihcm." 

Either  relates  to  two  persons  or  things  taken  scparalelj', 
and  signifies,  the  one  or  the  other.  To  say,  "  either  of  the 
tliree,"  is  therefore  improper.  It  should  l>e,  "  any  of  the 
three." 

A'«(A(?r  imports  "n(rf  either;'"  that  is,  not  one  nor  tht 
other:  as,   "Neither  of  my  friends  was  there."     If  more 
Ui&n  two  are  alluded  to,  it  should  be,  "  None  of  my  frienda   , 
was  there." 

3.  The  demonstrative  are  those,  which  precisely 
point  out  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate:  this 
and  that,  these  and  those,  are  of  this  class :  as, 
"  This  is  true  cliarity  ;  that  is  only  its  image." 

This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  thing,  and 
that  to  the  most  distant :  as,  "  This  man  is  more 
intelligent  than  that."  This  indicates  the  latter, 
or  last  mentioned  ;  that,  the  former,  or  first  men- 
tioned :  as,  "  Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  tempta- 
tions ;  tfiat,  tends  to  excite  pride,  this  discontent," 

The  words  ^former  and  latter  may,  at  the  first  view, 
appear  to  liavc  the  nature  uf  demonstrative  pronouns ;  an 
in  the  following  example  :  "  It  was  happy  for  the  state, 
that  Fabius  continuwl  in  the  command  with  Minueius:  the 
former's  phlegm  was  a  check  upon  the  latter")!  vivad^." 
But  these  words  are  to  be  considered  as  adjectives ;  sod. 
in  the  example  just  given,  as  itdjcctivos  fliil)dt;irillitlj  used. 
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4.  The  indefinite  are  those,  which  express  their 
subjects  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner.  The 
following  are  of  this  kind  :  some,  other ,  any,  one^ 
all,  such,  &c. 

Of  these  pronouns,  only  the  words  one  and  other  are 
varied,  (hie  has  a  possessive  case,  which  it  forms  in  the 
same  manner  as  substantives :  as,  one,  one''s.  This  word 
has  a  general  signification,  meaning  people  at  large ;  and 
sometimes  also  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  person  who  is 
speaking :  as,  ^^  (hie  ought  to  pity  the  distresses  of  man- 
kind." *'  One  is  apt  to  love  ofie'^s  self."  This  word  is 
often  used,  by  good  writers,  in  the  plural  number:  as, 
**The  great  ones  of  the  world;"  "The  boy  wounded 
the  old  bird,  and  stole  the  young  ones  ^  *^  My  wife  and 
the  little  ones  are  in  good  health." 

OtJter  IB  declined  in  the  following  manner : 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Other.  Others. 

Poss.  Othe7*'s.  Others*. 

Obj.  Other.  Others. 

The  plural  others  is  only  used  when  apart  from  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers,  whether  expressed  or  understood :  as, 
"  When  you  have  perused  these  papers,  I  will  send  you 
the  otfiers '"  •*  He  pleases  some,  but  he  disgusts  others.'^ 
When  this  pronoun  is  joined  to  nouns,  either  singular  or 
plural,  it  has  no  variation :  as,  "  the  other  man,"  "  the 
other  men." 

The  foUowing  phrases  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  inde- 
finite pronouns.  "  Some  of  you  are  wise  and  good  T  "  A 
few  of  them  were  idle,  the  otJiers  industrious  T  "  Neither 
is  there  any  that  is  unexceptionable  ^  ••  (hie  ought  to 
know  one's  own  mind  C  "  They  were  ail  present  ^  "  Such 
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is  the  state  of  man,  that  he  is  never  at  rest  C^  ^*  Some  are 
happy,  while  others  are  miserable.*** 

The  word  (mother  is  composed  of  the  indefinite  article 
prefixed  to  the  word  other > 

None  is  used  in  both  numbers :  as,  *^  None  is  so  deaf  as 
he  that  will  not  hear;^  ^^  None  of  those  are  equal  to 
these.^  It  seems  originally  to  have  signified,  according 
to  its  derivation,  not  one^  and  therefore  to  have  had  no 
plural ;  but  there  is  good  authority  for  the  use  of  it  in  the 
plural  number :  as,  "  JVime  that  go  unto  her  return  again.'" 
Prov.  ii.  19.  **  Terms  of  peace  were  none  vouchsafd.^ 
Milton.  *•  None  of  them  are  varied  to  express  the 
gender.'''  ^^  None  of  them  liave  different  endings  for  the 
numbers.'^  Lowth'*s  Introduction-  *^Non€  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  extant.*^     Blaib. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  expl^n  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
jective pronouns,  and  to  distinguish  and  arrange  them 
intelligibly:  but  it  is  difiicult,  perhaps  impracticable,  to 
define  and  divide  them  in  a  manner  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable. Some  of  them,  in  particular,  may  seem  to 
require  a  different  arrangement  We  presume,  however, 
that,  for  every  useful  purpose,  the  present  classification  is 
sufliciently  correct.  All  the  pronouns,  except  the  per- 
sonal and  relative,  may  indeed,  in  a  general  view  of  them, 
be  considered  as  definitive  pronouns,  because  they  define 
or  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  common  name,  or  general 
term,  to  which  they  refer,  or  are  joined;  but  as  each 
class  of  them  does  this,  more  or  less  exactly,  or  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itself,  a  division  adapted  to  this  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  understanding  of  learners. 

It  is  llie  opinion  of  some  respectable  grammarians,  that 
the  words  //«'*,  ihafy  any^  some,  suchy  his,  their^  our,  &c. 
are  pronouns,  when  they  are  used  separately  from  the 
nouns  to  which  they  relate;  but  that,  when  they  are 
joined  to  those  nouns,  tliey  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
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YtelOn^Dg  Co  this  ipecies  of  wurds ;  Wause,  m  ihU 
assucialtun,  they  rather  ascertain  a  substantive,  than  sup- 
ply the  place  of  one.  They  assert  that,  in  the  phrases, 
'*  give  me  Ifial"  "  (Aw  is  John's,"  and  "  suck  were  some 
at  you,"  the  words  in  italics  are  pronouns;  but  that,  in 
the  following  phrases,  Uiey  are  not  pronouns ;  "  this  book 
I  instructive,"  "  suint  boys  are  ingenious,"  "  mt/  health 
declining,"  "our  hearts  are  deceitful,"  &c.  Other 
marians  ihink,  that  all  these  words  arc  pure  adjec- 
ives,  aiid  that  none  of  lliem  can  properly  be  called  pro- 
louns ;  aa  the  genuine  pronoun  stands  by  itself,  without 
the  (ud  of  a  noun  expressed  or  understood.  They  are  of 
opinion,  that  In  the  expressions,  ''Give  me  that ;"  "this 
is  John's,"  Eic.  the  noun  is  always  understood,  and  must 
be  supplied  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  as,  "  Give  me 
that  book ;"  *'  this  book  is  John's ;"  "  and  sitck  persons 
were  sotnc  persons  HRiongst  you." 

Home  writers  ore  of  opinion,  that  the  pronouns  should 
be  classed  into  suhslantive  and  adjective  pronouns.     Under 
the  former,  they  include  the   personal    and  the  relative; 
under  the  latter,   all  the  others.     But  this  division,  though 
a  neat  one,  does  not  ap]>ear  to  be  accurate.     All  the  rela- 
tive pronouns  will  not  range  under  the  substantive  head.— 
We  have  distributed  these  parts  of  grammar,   in  the  mode 
which  we  think  most  correct  and  intelligible:  but,  for  the 
Linformalion  of  students,  and  to  direct  their  inquiries  on 
Vihe  subject,  we  state  the  different  opinions  of  several  Judi- 
^naous  writers  on  Grammar. 

H  Some  grammarians  have  considered  the  articles,  and  all 
Vllie  adjective  pronouns,  as  pure  adjectives.  Others  have 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  class  even  the  relative  pronouns,  or 
some  of  them,  among  the  adjectives.  Others  again  have 
placed  the  pronouns  this,  that,  otfter,  some,  any.  Sec.  in  the 
rank  of  articles.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  state, 
within  a  moderate  compass,  the  various  opinions,  and  the 
ingenious  discussions   in  support   of  (hem,   which  gram- 
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marians  have  exhibited,  respecting  these  parts  of  speech, 
and  their  occasional  conformity  with  each  other.  But 
arrangements  of  this  kind,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any 
use,  or  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  An  adherence 
to  the  established  terms  and  arrangement,  produces  many 
advantages,  and  occasions  no  mateiial  inconvenience. 
It  is  easy  to  advance  plausible  objections  against  almost 
every  definition,  rule,  and  arrangement  of  grammar. 
But  in  most  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is  certainly  much 
better,  to  supply  the  defects,  and  abridge  superfluities,  to 
correct  errors,  and  suggest  improvements,  by  occasional 
notes  and  observations,  than  by  disorganizing,  or  altering, 
a  system  which  has  been  so  long  established,  and  so 
generaMy  approved  *. — See  pages  65,  66,  and  Chapter  xi. 
Section  1.  On  "Derivation." 


*  It  ifl  probablCy  that  any  attempt  to  establish  a  difiteent  dassification  of  the 
paxts  of  speech,  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  will  be  found  of  httle 
utility,  either  in  practice  or  in  speculation. 

BircTCLoriB0iA  BarrAinricjf^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  VERBS. 

Section  1. 
Of  the  nature  of  Verbs  in  general. 

A  VERB  is  k  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  Do, 
or  to  SUFFER :  as,  •*  I  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled.*' 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds ;  active,  passive,  and 
NEUTER.  They  are  also  divided  into  regular, 
IRREGULAR,  and  defective. 

A  Verb  Active  expresses  an  action,  and  neces- 
sarily implies  an  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon : 
as,  to  love ;  "  I  love  Penelope." 

A  Verb  Passive  expresses  a  passion,  or  a  suffer- 
ings, or  the  receiving  of  an  action ;  and  necessa- 
rily implies  an  object  acted  upon,  and  an  agent 
by  which  it  is  acted  upon:  as,  to  be  loved; 
"  Penelope  is  loved  by  me  ." 

A  Verb  Neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor 
passion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being :  as,  <*  I 
am,  I  sleep,  I  sit  *•" 


*VertM  have  been  distinguished  by  some  writers,  into  the  following 
kinds. 

1st.  Jeih/e^rannHvet  or  those  which  denote  an  action  that  passes  ftom  the 
agent  to  some  otject :  as,  Cesar  conquered  Fompey. 

2d.  Aeiive<KinmtHive,  or  those  which  express  that  kind  of  actSon,  which 
has  no  effixt  upon  any  thing  beyond  the  agent  himself:  as,  Canar  walked. 

3rd.  Patthef  or  those  which  express,  not  action,  but  passion,  whpl      ^     tog 

or  palnliil:  as,  Portia  was  loved  ;  Pompcy  was  conquered. 

4th.  KetHer 
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The  verb  active  is  also  called  tramUivCi  because  tiie  ac- 
ton  passes  over  to  the  object,,  or  has  an  effect  upon  some 
ether  thing:  as,  **  The  tutor  instructs  his  pupils;^  ^^I 
esteem  the  man."" 

Verbs  neuter  may  properly  be  denominated- tn^ran^'- 
tivesy  because  the  effect  is  confined  within  the  subject,, 
and  does  not  pass  over  to  any  object :  as,  ^*  I  sit,  he  lives, 
they  sleep.*" 

Some  of  the  verbs  that  are  usually  ranked  among  neu- 
ters, make  a  near  approach  to  the  nature  of  a  verb  active ; 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  being  in- 
transitive :  as,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  fly,  &c.  The  rest  are 
more  obviously  neuter,  and  more  clearly  expres&ive  of  a 
middle  state  between>  action  and  passion :  as,  to  stand,  to 
Ke,  to  sleep,  &c. 

In  English,  many  verbs  are  used  both  in  an  active  and 
a  neuter  signification,  the  construction  only  determining 
of  which  kind  they  are :  as^  to  flatten,  ngnifjHng  to  make 
even  or  level,  is  a  verb  active;  but  when  it  signifies  to 
grow  dull  or  insipid,  it  is  a  verb  neuter. 

A  neuter  verb,  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition,  may 
become  a  compound  active  verb.  To  smile  is  a  neuter 
verb:  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  followed  by  an  objective 
case,  nor  be  construed  as  a  passive  verb.  We  cannot  say,. 
she  smiled  Aim,  or  he  was  smiled.  But  to  smile  on  being 
a  compound  active  verb,  we  properly  say,  she  smiled  on 
him ;  he  xvas  smiled  on  by  fortune  in  every  undertaking. 


4th.  Neuter^  or  those  which  express  ao  attribute  that  cvnsists  neither  in 
action  nor  passion :  as,  Ciesar  stood. 

This  appears  to  be  an  orderly  arrangement.  But  if  the  class  of  active^ 
ttdraHui'toe  verbs  were  admitted,  it  would  rather  perplex  than  assist  the 
Itarner :  for  the  difflnence  between  verb«  active  and  neuter,  as  transitive  and  in- 
transitive, is  easy  and  obvious ;  but  the  difibrence  between  verbs  absolutely 
neuter  and  intransitively  active,  is  not  always  dear.  It  is,  indeed,  often  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  ascertained. 


•  I 
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■Auxiliary  or  helping  Verbs,  are  those  by  the 
lielp  of  which  the  Enghsh  verbs  are  principally 
tonjugated.  They  are,  do,  he,  have,  shall,  will, 
may,  can,  with  their  variations;  and  let  and  must, 
which  have  no  variation  •. 


\ 


Ik  our  definition  of  the  verb,  as  a  port  of  speech  which 
ifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  anffer,  Sic.  we  have  included 
every  thing,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  consequence, 
that  is  essential  to  lU  nature,  and  nothing  that  ia  not  es- 
sential to  it.  This  definition  is  warranted  by  ihe  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Lowth,  and  of  many  other  respectable 
wriiers  on  grammar.  There  are,  however,  some  gram- 
marians, who  consider  insertion  as  the  essence  of  the  verlx 
But,  as  the  participle  and  the  infinitive,  if  included  in  it, 
would  prove  insuperable  objections  to  their  scheme,  they 
have,  without  hesitation,  denied  the  former  a  place  in 
the  verb,  aud  declared  tlie  latter  to  be  merely  an  abstract 
Doun.  Tliis  appears  to  be  going  rather  too  far  in  sup- 
port of  on  hypothe3ia.  Il  seems  to  be  incumbent  on 
these  grammariaus,  to  reject  also  the  imperative  mood. 
What  part  of  speech  would  diey  make  the  verbs  in  the 
following  sentence  't  "  Depart  instantly :  improve  your 
time  :  forgive  us  our  sins."  Will  it  be  said,  thai  the 
verbs  in  these  phrases  are  a&serticuis  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  it  has  been  said,  that  "  De. 
part  instanlly,""  is  an  expression  equivalent  to,  "  I  desire 
you  to  dejiarl  instantly  ;"  and  that  as  the  latter  phrase  im- 
plies affirmation  or  assertion,  so  does  the  former.  But, 
supposing  the  phrases  to  be  exactly  alike  in  sense,  the 
Teasoning  is   not  coDclusive.      IsL   In   the  latter   phrase, 


[irincipal  vgib,  liM  UlUil  and  Utttlh  i   but  u  ■  helping   •'rli 

us 
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the  only  part  implying  affirmation,  is,  ^^  I  desire."  The 
words,  ^^to  depart/*  are  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and 
contain  no  assertion :  they  affirm  nothing.  2d.  The  po- 
sition  is  not  tenable,  that  ^^  Equivalence  in  sense  implies 
similarity  in  grammatical  nature.*"  It  proves  too  much, 
and  therefore  nothing.  This  mode  of  reasoning  would 
confound  the  acknowledged  grammatical  distinction  of 
words.  A  pronoun,^  on  this  principle,  may  be  proved 
to  be  a  noun ;  a  noun,  a  verb ;  an  adverb,  a  noun  and 
preposition ;  the  superlative  degree,  the  comparative ; 
the  imperative  mood,  the  indicative;  the  future  tense, 
the  present ;  and  «o  on :  because  they  may  respectively 
be  resolved  into  similar  meanings.  Thus,  in  the  sen- 
tence, ^^I  desire  you  to  depart,^  the  words  to  depart^ 
may  be  called  a  noun,  because  they  are  equivalent  in 
sense  to  the  noun  departure,  in  the  following  sentence, 
**  I  desire  your  departure."  The  words,  "  Depart  in- 
stantly," maybe  proved  to  be,  not  the  imperative  mood 
with  an  adverb,  but  the  indicative  and  infinitive,  with  a 
noun  and  preposition  ;  for  they  are  equivalent  to,  *^  I  de- 
me  you  to  depart  in  an  instant.'^  The  ntpeHative  degree 
in  this  sentence,  "  Of  all  acquirements  virtue  is  the  most 
valuable,"  may  pass  i<x  the  comparaiwe,  because  it  con- 
veys the  same  sentiment  as,  *^  Virtue  is  more  valuable 
than  eveiy  other  acquirement" 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  as  wc 
think  the  reader  must  be  satisfied,  that  only  the  word 
desire,  in  the  equivalent  sentence,  implies  affirmation ; 
and  that  two  phrases  may  be  equivalent,  in  point  of 
sense,  though,  in  their  grammatical  nature,  they  may  be 
essentially  different. 

To  verbs  belong 

NUMBER^  PERSON,  MOOP^  AND  TENSI^ 
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Section  3. 
Of  Number  and  Person, 

Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the 
Plural :  as,  '*  I  run,  we  run,"  Ac. 

In  each  number  there  are  three  persons :  as* 
Singular.  Plural. 

First  Person.        I  love.  We  love. 

Second  Person.      Thou  lovest  Ye  or  you  love- 
Third  Person.       He  loves.       They  love. 

Thus  the  verb,  in  some  parts  of  it,  varies  its  etidii^ 
to  express,  or  agree  with,  different  persons  of  the  same 
number:  as,  *' I  lovCf  thoxx  lovest;  he  loveth,  or  loves /^ 
and  also  to  express  different  numbers  of  the  same  person : 
as,  '^  thou  lovestf  ye  love ;  he  loneihj  they  iove.^  In  the 
plural  number  of  the  verb,  there  is  no  variation  of  ending 
to  express  the  different  persons;  and  the  verb,  in  the 
three  persons  pliural,  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Yet  this  scanty  provitnon  of  terminations  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  of  discourse,  and  no  ambiguity 
arises  from  it:  the  verb  being  always  attended,  dither 
with  the  noun  expressing  the  subject  acting  or  acted 
upon,  or  with  the  pronoun  representing  it.  For  this 
reason,  the  plural  termination  in  €n,  they  loven,  theg 
zceren,  formerly  in  use,  was  laid  aside  as  unnecessary,  and 
lias  long  been  obsolete. 

Section  3. 
Of  Moods  and  Partieipiet. 

Mood  is  a  particular  forna  or  state  of  the  verb, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action, 
or  passion,  is  represented. 

The  nature  of  a  mood  may  be  more  intelligibly  ex- 
plained to  the  scholar,  by  observing,  that  it  consists  in 

H4 
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the  change  or  influence  which  the  verb  undergoes,  to  sig* 
nify  various  intentions  of  the  mind,  and  various  modifica- 
tions and  circumstances  of  action:  which  explanation,  if 
compared  with  tlie  following  account  and  uses  of  the  different 
moods,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  and  illustrate  them* 

There  are  five  moods  of  verbs, 

THE  INDICATIVE,  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

THE  IMPERATIVE,  AND 

THE  POTENTIAL,  THE  INFINITIVE. 

The  Indicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  de- 
dares  a  thing :  as,  *'  He  loves,  he  is  loved  :**  or  it 
asks  a  question :  as,  **  Does  he  love  ?**  **  Is  he 
loved  ?*' 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding, 
exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting :  as,  *•  Depart 
thou ;  mind  ye ;  let  us  stay ;  go  in  peace.'* 

Though  this  mood  derives  its  name  from  its  intimation 
of  command,  it  is  used  on  occasions  of  a  very  opposite 
nature,  even  in  the  humblest  supplications  of  an  inferior 
being  to  one  who  is  infinitely  his  superior:  as,  ^  Gfive 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive  us  our  tres> 
passes.'^ 

The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility  or  li- 
berty, power,  will,  or  obligation :  as,  '*  It  may 
rain ;  he  may  go  or  stay  ;  I  can  ride ;  he  would 
walk ;  they  should  learn/' 

\ 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  a  things  as 
contingent  or  uncertain;  as  under  a  condition, 
motive,  wish,  supposition,  &c. ;  and  is  preceded  by 
a    conjunction,  expressed    or  understood,    and 
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attended  by  another  verb :  as,  "I  will  respect 
him,  Oimigh  he  chide  me ;"  "  Were  he  good,  he 
would  be  happy  ;'"  that  is,  "  if  he  were  good," 
the  Notes  under  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 


^gee 

\      or  «ji 


K    Do 
^*l  can 


I 
I 


The  general  characteristic  of  this  roood,  is  cwxt'mffcncy 
orunccrlahtlif.  But  it  may  bo  satisfactory  to  the  student, 
if  we  cntimerate  and  exemplify  the  chief  classes,  which  arc 
.contained  under  this  general  head.     They  are  the  following: 

Doubt.  Whether  lie  go  or  stay,  succeed  or  not,  is,  at 
very  dubious. — Whether  it  were  be  or  his  brother, 

cannot  now  determine. — Unless  it  happen  soon,  perhaps 
it  will  not  happen  at  all. 

Cotidiiion.  If  he  desire  it,  I  will,  at  any  time,  comply 
with  his  wishes. — If  he  promise,  we  shall  relinquish  all 
objec^ons. 

Motive  or  end.  Be  guarded  and  well  prepared,  that 
thou  speak  not  imprudently  on  the  subject — George  lives 
temperately,  that  lie  may  regain  his  health. 

WUk.  O  tliat  my  friend  were  happy !  tliat  he  were 
blessed  as  in  former  years  ! — I  heartily  wish  he  were 
thoroughly  reformed ' 

Apprehension.  Reprove  not  a  scorner,  lest  he  hale 
thee. — Let  him  that  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 

Supposition.  Though  I  were  superior  to  my  comjx'titor, 
I  would  not  exult  over  him.—If  then  it  be  true,  that 
Charles  freely  forgave  his  enemiea,  he  ia  entitled  to  our 
warm  approbation. 

The  Infinitive  IVFood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  gene- 
'ral  and  unlimited  manner,  without  any  distinction 
of  number  or  person  :  as,  "  to  act,  to  speak,  to  be 
feared." 

e  participle  is  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and 
;s  its  name  from  its  participating,  not  only  of 
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w  ■pTOperties  of  a  verb,  but  also  of  tliose  of  «n  a9* 
[ective :  aa,  "  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  him ;" 
"  admired  and  applauded,  he  became  vain ;" 
"  Having  Jiiiished  his  work,  he  submitted  it,"  iiC. 

In  the  phrase,  "An  admired  performance,''  the  word 
admired  has  the  form  of  the  Im)>erfeet  tense,  and  of  tlic 
participle  paetuve  of  the  veVb  to  tulmire ;  and.  at  the  same 
time,  it  denotes  a  ciuality  of  the  suhstantive  paformante, 
which  shows  it  to  be  an  adjective. 

There  are  three  participles,  the  Present  or  Ac- 
Itive,  the  Perfect  or  Passive,  and  the  Compound 
'  Perfect;  as,  "loving,  loved,  having  loved." 

Agbeeably  to  the  general  practice  of  grammarians,  we 

have  represented  Uic  present  pnrticiple,  as  active ;  and  the 

I  past,  as  passive :  but  they  are  not  uniformly  bo  ;  the  pre- 

t  sent  is   sometimes  passive;    and   tlie    past    is   frequendy 

active.     Thus,   *'  The  youth   was  coimimivg  by  a  slow 

\  malady ;""  "  Tiie  Indian  tcti-i  bumhig  by  the  cruelty  of  his 

enemies;"   "The  number   is  aiiffmetitinff  daily;"   "Plu- 

tarch's  Lives  are  reprinting ;"  appear  to  be  instances  of 

the  present  participle  being  used   passively.     '*  He  has  in- 

structed  me ;"  "'  I  have  gratefully  repaid  his  kindness  ;*" 

'  examples  of  the  past  participle  bein^  applied  in   an 

Kftctivc  sense.     We   may   also    observe,    that   the    present 

»rtieip)e  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  past  and  future 

tenses  of  the  verb ;  and  tlit-  past   panicipie  connected  with 

the   pFe»ent   tind   future   teiiies. — The  most   unexception* 

uble   distinction   which   grammarians    make    between    tlie 

participles,  is,  that  the  one  points  to  the  continuation  of 

the  action,  passion,  or  slate,  denotetl  by  the  verb;   and 

L  the   other,    to    the  compleliiin    of  it.     Thus,    the    pn*scnt 

I -participle  dignifies  impetfol  action,  or  action  begun  and 

It  eadi»l :  *"-  '"  I  am  xniting  n  letter."     The  paa^J 
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Iknple  Mgnifics  action  perfected^  or  finished :   as,  "  I  have 
laritten  a  letter  T  "  The  letter  is  written  *.'" 

The  participle  is  distinguished  from  the  adjective,  by 
the  fcHiner'*8  expressing  the  idea  of  time,  and  the  latter^s 
denoting  only  a  quality.  The  phrases,  **  loving  to  pve 
as  well  as  to  receive,'^  "  moving  in  haste,""  "  heated  with 
liquor,^  contain  participles  giving  the  idea  of  time ;  but 
the  epithets  contained  in  the  expressions,  "  a  loving 
child,''  '*a  moving  spectacle,"  "a  heated  imagination,'' 
mark  simply  the  qualities  referred  to,  without  any  regard  to 
time ;   and  may  properly  be  called  participial  adjectives. 

Participles  not  only  convey  the  notion  of  time;  but 
they  also  signify  actions,  and  govern  the  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  in  the  same  manner  as  verbs  do ;  and  there- 
fore should  be  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of 
verbs.  That  they  are  mere  modes  of  the  verb,  is  mani- 
fest, if  our  definition  of  a  verb  be  admitted :  for  they 
signify  being,  doing,  or  sirfFering,  with  the  designation  of 
time  superadded.  But  if  the  essence  of  the  verb  be  made 
to  consist  in  affirmation  or  assertion,  not  only  the  parti- 
ciple will  be  excluded  from  its  place  in  the  verb,  but  the 
infinitive  itself  also;  which  certain  ancient  grammarians, 
of  great  authority,  held  to  be  alone  the  genuine  verb, 
simple  and  unconnected  with  persons  and  circumstances. 

The  following  phrases,  even  when  considered  in  then!- 
selves,  show  that  participles  include  the  idea  of  time: 
"The  letter  being  written,  or  having  been  xoritten;'^ 
"  Charles  being  writings  having  written^  or  having  been 
writing^  But  when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence, 
which  they  must  be  to  make  a  complete  sense,  they  show 
it  still  more  evidendy:  as,  "Charles  having  written  the 
letter,  sealed  and    dispatched    it." — The    participle  docs 


*  When  this  pertidple  is  joined  to  the  verb  lo  have,  it  is  called  perfect ; 
when  it  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  be,  or  understood  with  it,  it  i^  dcnominalcd 
jMunve. 


and 
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indeed  associate  witi I  diSercnt  lenses  of  the  verb:  as,  "I 
ani  writing,"  "  I  was  wriliog,"  "  I  shall  be  writing ;" 
but  this  forms  no  just  objection  to  its  denoting  time.  If 
the  time  of  it  is  oft^'n  relative  time,  this  circumstance,  far 
from  disproving,  supports  our  portion  *.  See  obatrvalion* 
under  Rule  13  ofSjpitax. 

I'articiplcB  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  6ubstan6ves, 

and  arc  used  as  eiich :  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  The 

heginning r    "a  good   understanding;'"    "excellent  irri- 

mgr  "The  chancellor's  being  attached  to  the  king  se- 

■ed  his  crown :"  "  The  general's  havlvg  failed  m  this 

itcrprise  occasioned  his  disgrace ;"  "  John's  liaving  been 

'•.ting  a  long  time  had  wearied  him." 

That  the  words  in  italics  of  the  three  latter  examples, 
perfonn  the  office  of  substantives,  and  may  be  considered 
as  such,  will  be  evident,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  first  of 
them  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  and  construction  as, 
"  The  chancellor's  attachment  to  the  king  secured  his 
crown ;"  and  that  the  other  examples  will  bear  a  similar 
construction.  The  words,  being  attacked,  govern  the 
word  chancellor'a  in  the  possessive  case,  in  the  one  in- 
etance,  as  clearly  as  attachment  governs  it  in  that  case,  in 
the  other:  and  it  is  only  substantives,  or  words  and 
phrases  which  operate  as  substantives,  that  govern  the 
genitive  or  possessive  ca.se. 

following  sentence  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
ivc,  either  in  sense  or  construction,  though,  except  the 
,  the  words  are  the  same:  *'Thc  chancellor, 
ing  attached  lo  the  king,  secured  his  crown."  In  the 
ler,  the  words,  being  ailadted,  form  the  nominative 
to  the  verb,  and  are  stated  as  tlie  cause  of  the  effect ; 
le  latter,  they  arc  not  the  nominative  case,  and  make 

■  Fracn  Iho  very  nWure  of  lime,  an  ictlnn  mij  he  patnt  tarn,  it  maf 
M  hrmffoml  Jbrmtilg,  or  II  nwy  fa  praatt  U  some  Jabot  period — jot  "'ho 
ET  lajijiiOBcd,  thai  llic  pre«nt  of  tb«  indlcalivt  dcnMn  no  lime  f 
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only  a  circumstance  to  chancellor,  which  is  Oie  proper  no- 
Dunative.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  another  form 
of  this  sentence,  by  which  the  learner  may  better  under- 
stand tlie  peculiar  nature  and  form  of  each  of  these  modes 
of  expression :  "  The  chancellor  being  attached  to  the 
king,  his  crown  was  Becured."  This  constitutes  what  is 
properly  called,  the  Case  Absolute;  or,  the  Nomika- 
TIVE  AasotuTE. 


Remarka  on  the  Potential  Mood. 

That  the  Potential  Mood  should  be  separated  from  the 
subjunctive,  is  evident,  from  the  intricacy  and  confu- 
won  which  are  produced  by  their  being  blended  togetlier, 
and  from  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  moods;  the  former 
of  which  may  he  expressed  without  any  condition,  sup- 
position, &c.  as  wiii  appear  from  the  following  instances: 
"  They  might  have  done  belter,"  "  We  may  always  act 
upri^lly ;"  **  He  was  generous,  and  leouM  not  take  re- 
venge ;"  "  We  fhould  resist  the  allurements  of  vice  ;"  "  I 
ruiild  formerly  indulge  myself  in  things,  of  which  I  cannot 
now  think  but  with  paiu.^ 

Some  grammarians  Ijsve  supposed  that  the  Potential 
Mood,  as  distinguished  above  from  ihc  l^ubjunciive,  coin- 
cides with  the  Indicative.  But  as  the  latter  '*  simply  in- 
dicates or  declares  a  thing,"  it  is  manifest  that  the  former, 
which  modifies  the  declaration,  and  introduces  an  idea 
materially  distinct  from  it,  must  be  considerably  different. 
"  I  can  walk,"  **  I  should  walk,"  appear  to  be  so  essentially 
distinct  from  the  simplicity  of.  "  I  walk,"  *'  I  walked," 
OS  to  warrant  a  curresiiondent  distinction  of  moods.  The 
Imperative  and  Infinitive  Moods,  which  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  rank,  do  not  appear  to  contain  such  stronj; 
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minatiAn  from  the  IndicaiiveTwiKl 

in  iho  Pirtential  Momi. 

There  are  iiliier  writers  on  tliis  subject,  wlio  exclude  tbir 
riitential  MihkI  from  their  division,  becauite  it  in  formed, 
not  by  varying  tlie  principal  verb,  but  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  mat/,  ca/t,  mi^t,  could,  vmiid,  8ic. :  but 
if  we  recollect,  that  moods  are  used  "  to  signify  varioos 
intentions  of  the  mindi  and  various  modifications  and  cir- 
cumstances of  action,"  we  shall  perceive  that  lliose  auxi- 
liaries, far  from  interfering  with  this  design,  do,  in  the 
cleanest  manner,  support  and  exemplify  it.  On  the  reason 
alleged  by  these  writers,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indicative 
Mood  must  also  be  excluded;  as  but  a  small  part  of  it  ii 
conjugateil  without  auxiliaries.  The  Subjunctive  too  wiJI 
fare  uo  ))ctter;  sin(«  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Indicative, 
and  is  formed  by  means  of  conjunctions,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, which  do  not  more  effectually  show  the  varied 
intentions  of  the  mind,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  are 
used  to  form  the  Potential  Mood. 

Some  writers  have  given  our  moods  a  much  greater 
extent  than  we  have  assigned  to  them.  They  assert  that 
the  English  language  may  lie  said,  without  any  great  im- 
propriety, to  have  as  many  mootls  as  it  has  auxiliary 
verbs ;  and  they  allege,  in  support  of  thdr  opinion,  that 
the  compound  expressions  ivliich  they  help  to  fomi, 
point  out  those  various  dispontions  and  actions,  which, 
in  other  languages,  are  expressed  by  moods.  Thi« 
would  be  to  multiply  the  moods  without  advantage.  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  conjugation  or  variation  of 
verbs,  in  the  English  language,  is  effected,  almost  en- 
tirely, by  the  means  of  auxiliaries.  We  must,  iherefiwe, 
oecommodat?  oui-selves  to  this  circumstance ;  and  do  that 
by  their  assistance,  which  has  been  done  in  the  learned 
languages,  (a  few  Instances  to  the  contrary  excepted,)  bi 
another  manner,  namely,  by  varying  the  form  of  the 
verb  iuteir.     At   the   same    time,   it   is    nm 
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proper  bounds  to  this  business,  so  as  not  to  occasion 
obscurity  and  perplexity,  when  we  mean  to  be  simple 
find  perspicuous.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate mood  for  every  auxiliary  verb,  and  introducing  moods 
IfUetTogaiivef  Optative,  Promissivey  HortativCj  Pre- 
caHve,  &c.  we  have  exhibited  such  only  as  are  obviously 
distinct ;  and  which,  whilst  they  are  calculated  to  unfold 
and  display  the  subject  intelligibly  to  the  learner,  seem 
to  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  for  which  moods  were  introduced. 

From  grammarians  who  form  their  ideas,  and  make 
their  decisions,  respecting  this  part  of  English  Grammar, 
on  the  principles  and  construction  of  languages,  which,  in 
these  points,  do  not  suit  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  own, 
but  differ  considerably  from  it,  we  may  naturally  expect 
grammatical  schemes,  that  are  not  very  perspicuous,  nor 
perfectly  consistent,  and  which  will  tend  more  to  perplex 
than  inform  the  learner.  Sec  Sections  8  and  9,  of  this 
Chapter :  and  Note  8,  under  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 


Section  5. 
Of  the  Tenses. 

Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might  seem 
to  admit  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future ;  but 
to  mark  it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of 
six  variations,  viz. 

THE  PRESENT,  THE  PERFECT, 

THE  IMPERFECT,  THE  PLUPERFECT, 

AND 
THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FUTURE  TENSES. 

The  present  tense  represents  an  action  or  event, 
as  passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned :  as, 
*•  ^  rule ;  I  am  ruled ;  I  think ;  I  fear." 
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The  present  tense  likewise  cxprcsseti  ii  churacttr,  qii4t- 
lity,  &C.  at  present  existing:  as,  "He  is  an  able  man ;" 
"  She  is  an  amiable  woman."  It  is  also  ueed  in  apeokinj; 
of  actions  continued,  with  occasionaJ  intermisuons,  to  the 
present  time:  as,  *' He  fretjucndy  rides;"  "He  walks 
out  every  morning ;"  "  He  goes  into  ttie  country  every 
Bummer."  Wc  sometimes  apply  this  tense  even  to  per- 
sons long  unce  dead :  as,  "  Seneca  reasons  and  mocalizeft 
welt ;"  "  Job  speaks  feelingly  of  his  afflictions." 

The  present  tense,  preceded  by  the  words,  when,  hefirre^ 
a/}er,  as  soon  an,  kc-  is  sometimes  used  tu  point  out  the 
lelativc  time  of  a  future  action :  as,  "  tVkcn  he  arrives  he 
will  hear  the  news ;"  "  He  will  hear  the  news  before  he 
arrives,  or  ae  soon  as  he  arrives,  or,  at  farthest,  man  after 
.he  arrives;"  "The  more  she  improves,  the  more  amiable 
die  will  he." 

In  animated  historical  narrations,  this  tense  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  imperfect  tense :  as,  "  He  enters 
the  territory  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants :  he  Jiffhls  and 
conquers,  takes  an  immense  boitty,  which  he  divides 
amongst  liis  soldiers,  and  returiin  home  to  enjoy  a  viun 
and  useless  triumph." 

Every  point  of  space  or  duration,  how  minute  soever 
it  may  be,  has  some  degree  of  extension.  Neither  the 
present,  nor  any  other,  instant  of  time,  Js  wholly  unex- 
lendcd.  Nay,  we  cannot  conceive,  as  Dr.  Beottie  justly 
observes,  an  unextendcd  instant ;  and  that  which  wc  call 
the  present,  may  in  fact  admit  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tension.— While  I  wTite  a  letter,  or  read  a  book,  I  say, 
that  I  am  reading  or  writing  it,  though  it  should  lake  up 
an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month ;  the  whole  lime 
being  conadered  as  present,  which  is  employed  in  Ihe 
present  action.  So,  while  I  build  a  house,  though  that 
should  he  the  work  of  many  months,  I  speak  of  it  iu  the 
present  time,  and  say  that  I  am  building  it.  In  like 
manner,  in  conlradistinclion  to  the  century  post,  and  lo 
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tliat  which  is  to  come,  we  may  consider  the  whole  ipaee 
of  a  hundred  years  as  time  presoit,  when  we  speak  of  * 
series  of  actions,  or  of  a  staW  of  eitistence,  thai  is  co- 
extended  with  it;  as  in  the  following  example:  *'In  this 
century  ice  are  more  neglectful  of  the  annents,  and  we 
art  consequently  more  ignorant,  than  they  loere  in  the 
last,  or  perhaps  they  anil  be  in  the  next.  Nay,  the  eii. 
tire  term  of  man's  probationary  state  in  this  world,  when 
opposed  to  that  eternity  which  is  before  him,  is  considered 
as  present  time,  by  those  who  say,  "  In  this  state  itv  see 
darkly  as  through  a  glass ;  but  in  a  future  life,  our  faith  wiU 
be  lost  in  vision,  and  tec  sludt  krunv  even  as  we  are  known." 

The  Imperfect  Tense  represents  the  action  or 
event,  either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remaining 
unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past :  as,  "  I  loved  lier 
for  her  modesty  and  virtue ;"  "  They  were  travel- 
ling post  when  he  met  them." 

The  first  example,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shows 
that  the  action  was  past  and  finished,  though  the  precise 
time  of  it,  was  not  defined.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
tense  may  be  said  to  be  imperfect :  the  time  of  the 
action  is  not  exactly  and  perfectly  ascertained. — In  the 
second  instance,  the  action  is  represented  as  past,  but 
not  finished ;  and  it  may  therefore  with  propriety,  be 
denominated  impcrfict. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  on  this  occasion,  that  in  such 
wntmcea  as  the  following;  "He  wrote  to  him  yester- 
day;" "They  behaved  themselves  at  that  period  very 
properly ;"  the  precise  time  of  the  action  is  not  denoted, 
by  the  tense  of  the  verb  itself;  but  by  the  addition  of  the 
words,  yesterday,  and  at  that  period. — See  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Seventh  chapter  ei  Etymology,  on  the 
subject  of  Adverbs. 
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The  Perfect  Tense  not  only  refers  to  what  is 
past,  but  also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present 
time :  as,  "  I  have  finished  my  letter ;"  '*  I  have 
seen  the  person  that  was  recommended  to  me." 

In  the  former  example,  it  is  signified  that  the  finishing 
of  the  letter,  though  past,  was  at  a  period  immediately 
preceding  the  present  time.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  person  mentioned  was  seen  by  the 
speaker  a  long  or  short  time  before.  The  meaning  is, 
^I  have  seen  him  sometime  in  the  course  of  a  period 
which  includes,  or  comes  to,  the  present  time."*^  In  both 
instances,  "  The  finishing  of  the  letter,''  and  "  The  seeing 
of  the  person,''  comprehend  periods,  each  of  which  ex- 
tends to  the  time  present.  We  have  no  idea  of  any 
certain  portion  of  time  intervening,  between  the  time  of 
action  and  the  time  of  speaking  of  it.  The  sentence, 
"  I  have  written  a  letter,"  implies  that  "  I  have,  or 
possess,  the  finished  action  of  writing  a  letter."  Under 
these  views  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  term  per^ 
Ject  may  be  properly  applied  to  this  tense ;  as  the  action 
is  not  only  finished,  but  the  period  of  its  completion  is 
specially  referred  to,  and  ascertained. 

When  the  particular  time  of  any  occurrence  is  specified, 
as  prior  to  the  present  time,  this  tense  is  not  used ;  for  it 
would  be  improper  to  say,  "  I  have  seen  him  yesterday ;" 
or,  "  I  havejinislied  my  work  last  week."  In  these  cases 
the  imperfect  is  necessary :  as,  "  I  saw  him  yesterday ;" 
"  I  finished  my  work  last  week."  But  when  we  speak 
indefinitely  of  any  thing  past,  as  happening  or  not  happen- 
ing  in  the  day,  year,  or  age,  in  which  we  mention  it,  the 
perfect  must  be  employed :  as,  ^^  I  /uive  beeti  there  this 
morning ;"  "  I  have  travelled  much  this  year ;"  "  We 
have  escaped  many  dangers  through  life."  In  referring, 
however,  to  such  division  of  the  day  as  is  past  before 
the   time  of   our  speaking,   we    use  the   imperfect:    as. 
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morning ;"   "  He 
litem  at  tliree  o'clock  lliis  afternoon." 

The  perfect  tense,  and  the  imperfect  tense,  both  denote 
a  thing  that  is  past;  but  the  former  denotes  it  in  such  a 
miinner,  that  there  is  still  actually  remaining  some  part  of 
ihe  time  to  slide  away,  wherein  we  declare  the  thing  has 
been  done ;  whereas  the  imperfect  denotes  the  thing  or 
action  past,  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  nothing  remains  of 
that  time  in  which  it  was  dune.  If  we  speak  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  we  say,  "Philosophers  have  made  great 
discoveries  in  the  present  century ;"  but  if  we  speak  of 
the  last  century,  we  say»  "  Philosophers  made  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  last  century."  "  He  has  been  much  af- 
flicted this  year ;"  "  I  have  this  week  read  the  king's  pro- 
clamation ;"  "I  have  heard  great  news  this  morning :" 
in  these  instanoes,  "  He  has  been,"  "  I  have  read,'"  and 
"  heard,""  denote  tilings  that  are  past ;  but  they  occurred 
in  this  year,  in  tbis  week,  and  to-day;  and  still  there  re- 
mains a  part  of  this  year,  week,  and  day,  whereof  I  speak. 

In  general,  the  perfect  tense  may  be  applied  wherever 
the  action  is  connected  with  the  present  time,  by  the 
actual  existence,  eillier  of  the  author,  or  of  the  work, 
though  it  may  have  been  performed  many  centuries  ago ; 
but  if  neither  the  author  nor  the  work  now  remains,  it 
cannot  be  used.  We  may  say,  "  Cicero  has  written  ora- 
tions;" but  we  caimot  say,  *' Cicero  heis  written  poems;" 
because  the  orations  are  in  being,  but  the  poems  are  lost. 
Speaking  of  priests  in  general,  we  may  say,  "  They  have 
in  all  ages  claimed  great  powers ;"  because  the  general 
order  of  the  priesthood  still  exists:  but  if  we  speak  of  the 
Drwdf,  as  a  particular  order  of  priests,  which  docs  not 
now  exist,  we  cannot  use  this  tense.  We  cannot  say, 
*'  Tile  Druids  priests  have  chimed  great  powers ;"  but 
must  say,  "  The  Druid  priests  claivied  great  powers ;" 
because  that  order  is  now  totally  extinct  •. 

"  Sft  PtrUOim  on  Iht  £i,gtiih  VHn  to  «ho«  ingenimu  Di8BI*taTio» 
Oar  luthoi  1b  Indebted,  fw  meral  Obwrvitioiii  and  Eumpln,  ra<[calDe  the 
Toun  or  mil  Veils. 
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The  perfect  tense,  preceded  by  the  words  Kiten,  aflcr, 
at  soon  as,  &c.  is  often  used  to  denote  the  relative  time  of  I 
a  future  action :   as,  "  When  I  have  finished  my  letter,  I 
will  attend  to  his  request :"  "  I  will  attend  to  the  buunesa,  ) 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  letter." 

The  Pluperfect  Tense  represents  a  thing,  not  j 
only  as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  some  other  point  | 
of  time  specified  in  the  sentence :  as,  "I  had  j 
finished  my  letter  before  he  arrived." 

Ta£  term  used  to  de;^gDate  this  tense,  may, 
degree  at  least,  be  justified,  by  observing  that  the  time  of  I 
the  action  or  event,  is  more  than,  or  beyond,  the  tjmc  of  I 
some  other  action  or  event  to  which  it  refers,  and  whidi  [ 
is  in  the  perfect,  or  the  imperfect  tense.     Thus,  in 
sentences,  "  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  had  lerUten  to  1 
before;"  "Though  he  had  itot  then  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, he  has  at  length   consented  to  it ;"   "  I   saw  him   i 
after  I  /tad  iwitten  to  him ;"  "  He  decided  indeed  very  i 
culpably,  but  he  luut  been  vehemently  urged  to  it ;"  the 
pluperfect  extends   not  only   beyond,  and    precedent  to, 
the  time  signified  in  the  perfect  tense,  but  also  that  dcno-   | 
ted  by  the  imperfect. 

The  first  Future  Tense  represents  the  action  as 
yet  to  come,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the  J 
predse  time:  as,  "The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow;' 
"I  shall  see  them  again." 

The  second  Future  intimates  that  the  action  will  i 
be  fully  accomplished,  at  or  before  the  time  of  an- 
other future  action  or  event:  as,  "  1  shall  have  J 
dined  at  one  o'clock;"  "The  two  houses  will  1 
have  finished  their  business,  when  the  king  comes  I 
to  prorogue  them." 
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to  be  observwl,  that  in  the  Bubjunetive  mood,  the 
event  being  spoken  of  under  a  condition  or  supposition,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  wish,  and  therefore  as  doubtful  and  con- 
tingent, the  verb  itself  in  the  present,  and  the  auxiliary 
both  of  the  present  and  past  ifiperfect  times,  often  carry 
with  them  somewhat  of  a  future  sense:  as,  "If  become 
io-moiTi)w,  I  may  speak  to  him  ;"  "  If  he  should,  or  would 
coroc  to-morrow.  I  might,  would,  could,  or  should  speak 
to  him."  Observe  also,  that  the  auxiliaries  s/amld  and 
wotitii,  in  the  imperfea  times,  are  used  to  express  the  pre- 
sent and  future  as  well  as  the  past:  as,  "It  is  my  deare, 
that  he  should,  or  would,  come  now,  or  to-morrow  ;*  as 
well  as,  "  It  was  my  desire,  that  he  should  or  would  come 
jesterday."  So  that,  in  this  mood,  the  precise  time  of  the 
verb  ia  very  much  determined  by  the  nature  and  drill  of 
the  sentence. 

In  treating  of  the  tenses,  there  are  two  things  to  which 
attention  ought  principally  lo  be  turned, — the  relation 
which  the  several  tenses  have  to  one  another,  in  respect 
of  tinu;  and  the  notice  which  they  give  of  an  action's 
being  completed  or  not  completed. 

The  present,  past,  and  future  tenses,  may  be  used  either 
dt^finitchf  or  indefiniteli/,  both  with  respect  to  time  and 
action.  When  they  denote  customs  or  Iiabits,  and  not  in- 
dividual acta,  they  are  allied  indefinitely :  as,  "  Virtue 
protrwtes  bappiuess ;"  '*  The  old  Romans ^tJi'emcd  by  benefits 
more  than  by  fear ;"  "  I  shall  hereafter  employ  my  time 
more  usefully."  In  these  examples,  the  words,  promoter, 
governed,  and  shall  employ^  are  used  indefinitely,  both  in 
regard  to  action  and  time ;  for  they  are  not  confined  to 
individual  actions,  nor  to  any  precise  points  of  present, 
past,  or  future  time.  When  they  are  applied  lo  signify 
particular  actions,  and  to  ascertiun  the  precise  points  of 
time  lo  which  they  are  confined,  they  are  used  definitely; 
as  in  the  following  instances.  "My  brother  is  lurttuigi" 
"  He  built  the  house  Ust  summer,  but  did  not  inhtdnt 
13 
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it  till  yesterday.''      "He  will  write  another    letter    to- 


morrow." 


The  different  tenses  also  represent  an  action  as  compteie 
or  perfecty  or  as  incomplete  or  imperfect.  In  the  phrases, 
"  I  am  writing,"  "  I  was  writing,"  "  I  shall  be  writing," 
imperfect,  unfinished  actions  are  signified.  But  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  "  1  wrote,"  "  I  have  written,"  **  I  had 
written,"  "  I  shall  have  written,"  all  denote  complete 
perfect  action. 

The  distinction  of  the  tenses  into  definite  and  indefinite^ 
may  be  more  intelligible  to  the  student,  by  the  fdlowing 
explanation  and  arrangement  ^. 

PXESENT  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  present  tense  denotes  action 
or  being,  in  present  time,  without  limiting  it  with  ex- 
actness to  a  ^ven  point.  It  expresses  also  facts  which 
exist  generally,  at  all  times,  general  truths,  attributes 
which  are  permanent,  habits,  customary  actions,  and 
the  like,  without  the  reference  to  a  specific  time:  as, 
*^Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast;  Virtue 
promo^^  happiness;  Man  is  imperfect  and  dependent; 
The  wicked  Jlee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  Plants  rise 
from  the  earth;  Sometimes  he  worJcs,  but  be  often 
plajfs ;  Birds^ ;  Fishes  smm^ 

Definite.  This  form  expresses  the  present  time  with  pre- 
cision;  and  it  usually  denotes  action  or  b^g,  which 
corresponds  in  time  with  another  action:  as,  ^He  is 
meditating ;  I  am  writings  while  you  are  waiting.'*^ 

*  Though  the  author  thinks  he  has,  in  the  Introductioa  to  his  Grammar, 
offered  a  sufficient  apology,  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  predecessors'  labours, 
and  for  omitting  to  insert  their  names ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  observe,  that  the  following  detailed  view  of  the  tenses  into 
definite  and  ifiieJhtUe,  is,  in  part,  taken  ftom  Webster*s  Grammar;  and  that  a 
few  pflicions  and  illustrations,  amongst  some  of  the  Syntactical  Notes  and  Ob- 
servations,  have  also  been  selected  from  this  grammarian,  for  the  Odmo  edUUm 
of  the  Grammar. 
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IMP£RF£CT  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  represents 
action  past  and  finished,  and  often  with  the  precise 
time  undefined :  as,  '*  Alexander  conquered  the  Per- 
»ans ;  Scipio  was  as  virtuous  as  brave.*^ 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  taking  place 
and  unfinished,  in  some  specified  period  of  past  time : 
as,  ^^I  was  standing  at  the  door,  when  the  proces- 
sion passed.*" 

PEUFECT  TENSE. 

Indefinite,  This  form  of  the  perfect  tense  represents  an 
action  completely  past,  and  often  at  no  great  distance, 
but  not  specified :  as,  ^^  I  have  accomplished  my  de- 
sign ;"  "  I  have  read  the  History  of  England."" 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  just  finished : 
as,  *'  I  have  been  reading  a  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion C  "  I  have  been  studying  hard  to-day.""  # 

PLUPEAFECT  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  pluperfect  tense,  represses 
an  action  which  was  past  at  or  before  some  other  past 
time  specified:  as,  ^^He  had  received  the  news  before 

.     the  messenger  arrived." 

Definite.  This  form  denotes  an  action  to  be  just  past,  at 
or  before  another  past  time  specified :  as,  ^^  I  had  been 
waiting  an  hour,  when  the  messenger  arrived."" 

FIBST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  first  future,  simply  gives 
notice  of  an  event  to  happen  hereafter :  as,  *^  Charles 
mU  go  to  London  f  ^^  I  think  we  sfudl  have  a  fine 
season.^ 

Definite.  This  form  expresses  an  action,  which  is  to  take 
place,  and  be  unfinished,  at  a  specified  future  time :  as, 
**  He  will  be  prepariftg  for  a  visit,  at  the  time  you  arrive.'^ 

14 
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SKCOlill  FlITeBE  TBKSE. 

Indejiiiilc.  This  form  of  Ute  second  future,  denotm  | 
uclion  which  wtll  be  past  at  a  future  time  specified :  i 
"They  wW,  have  accomplished  their  purpoee,  at  ' 
time  they  proposed," 

Drjinile.  This  fonu  represeutti  sn  aclioD,  which  will  be 
just  past  at  a  future  specified  time:  as,  "The  scholars 
will  have  been  stitdi/itig  aii  hour,  whcu  the  tutor  ( 
to  examine  them." 


The  student  will  observe,   that,  in   this  scheme,  all 
fkfiaiie  tenses  arc  formed  by  the  participle  of  the 
tcnae,  aud  the  substantive  verb  to  he- 
There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  future  time 
"lam  going  to  write;"  "  I  am  about  to  write."     TI 
have  been  called  the  Inceptive  future,    as  they  note 
commencement  of  an  action,  or  an  intention  to  comi 
an  action  without  delay. 

The  substantive  verb  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infiniti'i^' 
mood,  forms  another  method  of  indicating  future  time : 
as,  "  Ferdinand  is  to  command  the  army."  "  On  the  sub- 
ject of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  discourfc."  Eneas  went 
in  search  of  the  seat  of  an  emp'u\!,  whicii  tcoi,  one  day, 
to  govern  the  world."  The  latter  expression  has  been 
called  a  future  past :  that  is,  past  as  to  the  nairator 
future  as  to  the  eveni,  at  the  time  specified. 

From  the  preceding  representation  of  the  different  tei 
it  appears,  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct  and  peculiar 
province ;  and  that  though  sonic  of  them  may  somclimes  be 
used  pmmiscuously.  or  substituted  one  for  another,  in  cases 
where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  yet  there  is  a  real 
nnd  cssentixil  difference  in  their  meaning. — It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that  the  English  language  contains  t 
which  we  liave  enumerated.  Grammarians  i 
number  to  two,  or  at  most  to  three,  namch 
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the  imperfei't,  and  thu  future,  do  not  reflect  that  the  Eag- 
ligb  verb  is  motitly  compostd  of  principal  biuI  auxiliary ; 
and  tbat  these  several  porU  constitute  one  verb.  Either 
the  English  Language  has  no  regular  future  tense,  or  its 
future  is  etunposed  of  tlie  auxiliary  and  tlie  principal 
verb.  If  the  laUer  be  admitted,  then  the  auxiliary  and 
{tfincipaJ  united,  constitute  a  tense,  in  one  instance :  and, 
tram  reason  and  analogy,  may  doubtless  do  so,  in  others^ 
in  which  minuter  divisions  of  time  are  necessary,  or  useful. 
What  reason  can  be  aa»gncd  for  not  consideting  this  case, 
RS  other  cases,  in  which  a  whole  is  regarded  aa  composed 
of  several  parts,  or  of  principal  and  adjuncts  ?  There  is 
nothing  heterogeneous  in  the  parts:  and  precedent,  ana- 
logy, utility,  and  even  necessity,  authorize  the  union. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  authority  of 
emuient  graminarians ;  in  particular,  that  of  Dr.  Beattie. 
"  Some  writers,"  says  the  doctor,  '•  will  not  allow  any 
thing  to  be  a  tense,  but  what,  in  some  inflected  word,  ex- 
presses an  affirmation  with  time :  for  that  those  parts  of  the 
»'erb  are  not  properly  called  tenses,  which  assume  that 
appearance,  by  means  of  auxiliary  words.  At  this  rate, 
we  should  have,  in  English,  two  tenses  only,  the  present 
and  the  past  in  llie  active  verb,  and  in  the  passive  no 
lenses  at  all.  But  this  is  a  needless  nicely  ;  and,  if  adopted, 
would  introduce  confusion  into  the  grammatical  art.  If 
amaveram  be  a  tense,  why  should  not  amatus  fueram  f  If 
/  A«ar(/ be  a  tense,  I  did  hear.  I  have  heard,  and  I  thaU 
hear,  must  be  equally  entitled  to  that  appellation." 

The  proper  form  of  a  tense,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  is  certainly  that  which  it  has  in  the  grammars  of 
those  languages.  But  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
we  uoifbrmly  find,  that  some  of  the  tenses  arc  formed  by 
variations  of  the  principal  verb ;  and  others,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  helping  verb.  It  is,  therefore,  indisputable, 
tJiat  the  principal  verb  or  rather  its  participle,  and  an 
auxiliary,  conslitute  a  regular   tense   in   the   Greek  and 
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Latin  languages.     This  point  being  established,  we  i 
cluublles 


apply 
principle   as   far   t 


English   verbs;    and  cxtpnd   tn 
and   the  idiom  of  oiil 


:  conv 
language  requirc- 

If  it  should  be  said,  that,  on  the  sanu;  ground  that  a 
participle  and  auxiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense,  and  the 
verb  is  to  be  conjugated  accordingly,  the  English  noun  and 
pronoun  ought  to  be  declined  at  large,  with  arliclcs  and 
prepositions ;  we  must  object  lo  the  inference.  Such  a 
mode  of  declension  is  not  adapted  to  our  language.  This 
we  think  has  been  already  proved  •.  It  is  also  confeMedly 
inapplicable  to  the  learned  languages.  Where  then  ia  tha 
grammatical  inconsistency,  or  the  want  of  conformity 
the  principles  of  analogy,  in  making  some  tenses  of  thl 
English  verb  to  consist  of  principal  and  auxiliary ;  and 
the  cases  of  English  nouns,  chiefly  in  their  termination  ? 
The  argument  from  analogy,  instead  of  militating  agaisst 
us,  appears  to  confirm  and  establish  our  position, 
pages  117 — 119.  Sections  8  and  9  of  this  chapter, 
the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax.    Note  8. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  on  the  tenses,  with  a 
observations  extracted  from  the  Encyclof^DIa  Bii 
TANNICA.  They  are  worth  the  student's  attention,  as  a 
part  of  them  applies,  not  only  to  our  views  of  the  tenses, 
but  to  many  other  parts  of  tlie  work..—"  Harris  [by  way 
of  hypothesis]  has  enumerated  no  fewer  thon  twelve 
tenses.  Of  this  enumeration  we  can  by  no  means  np- 
prove :  for,  without  entering  into  a  minute  examination 
of  it,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  his  inccpH^ 
present,  "1  am  going  to  write,"  is  a  future  tense; 
his  comjilftlve  pranit,  "  I  have  written,"  a  past  tense; 
Bill,  at  was  before  observed  of  ihe  clossiflcatiun  of  words, 
wc  cannot  help  being  of  ii|union,  thai,  to  take  the  tenses 
ui  ihc^  ora  commonly  received,  and  endeavour 


linst  ^^ 
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dieir  nature  and  their  differences,  is  a  much  more  useful 
exercise,  as  well  as  more  proper  for  a  work  of  this  kind, 
than  to  raise,  as  might  easily  be  raised,  new  theories  on 
the  subject  ♦." 

Section  6. 
The  Conjugation  of  the  auxiliary  verba  to  hate  and  to  be. 

The  Conjugation  of  a  verb,  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  several  numbers^ 
persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

The  Conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled  the 
ACTIVE  VOICE ;  and  that  of  a  passive  verb,  the 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

The  auxiliary  and  active  verb  to  have,  is  con- 
jugated in  the  following  manner : 

To  Have. 
Indiditive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Pers.  I  have.  1.  We  have. 

2.  Pers.  Thou  hast.  2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Pers,  He,  she,  or  it  I  <,  nn.      t. 

.    ,       .  '       '  >  3.  They  have. 

hath  <nr  ha8.t  J 


*Tbe  fUIowliig  oitidsm  aflbrds  an  additional    support  to  tha  tuthor*8 
sjratam  of  the  tenaea,  &c. 

«*  Under  the  head  of  Etymologjr,  the  author  of  this  grammar  judidously 
adherea  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  Engliiih  language,  without  embamwing 
the  learner  with  diatinctioDs  peculiar  to  the  Latin  tongue.  TbelcliiBcult 
subject  of  the  Tenses,  is  clearly  explained;  and  with  less  encumbrance  of 
technical  phrassokigy,  than  in  most  other  grammars.'*  Analytical  Review, 

^  Hath  is  now  used  only  in  poetry,  and  on  very  serious  occasions.     Yt  is 
nearly  obflotctc. 


ECT  TENSE. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  bad. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had. 
S.  They  hid. 


BINGtlLAR. 

1.  I  heve  had. 
3,  Thou  hast  had. 
S.  He  hag  had. 


r  TEKSE  •- 

I.  We  have  had. 

%  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

H.  Th«y  have  h«d. 


PLUPERFEtT  TENSE'- 


l.Ihadhad. 

2.  Thou  hadat  had. 

3.  He  had  bad. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  bad  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  had. 
S.  They  hod  had. 


FIE8T    FimrEEl 


SINOULAR. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  witt  have. 

3.  He  fihall  or  will  have. 


PLURAL. 

1 .  We  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  hive. 

3.  They  shall  or  vrill«bave. 


SECOKD    FUTDUE   TENSE. 


SINOULAR. 

I.  1  shall  have  had. 
3.  Thmi  wilt  have  had. 
3.  He  will  have  had. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  shall  have  hnil. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had. 

3.  They  will  have  had. 


■The  lama  which  oe  have  adapled,  (o  derignsie  Ihc  thrc<  put  laim, 
niaj'  not  be  ciactly  tignilicant  of  their  nilurc  and  diitiiictloiit.  Bui  as 
ihey  an  UKd  bj  grammaiiaiK  in  general,  oihI  have  an  ealnblishcd  luthorilri 
and,  espccia!!;,  as  the  meanuig  attsched  In  each  of  them,  nnd  iheir  dil&ranl 
ngnlficsliont,  have  been  carefullj  eiplained;  we  pmumc  Ihat  no  aoM 
nhjufiion  can  be  made  to  the  use  of  tetim,  M  gmaaUj  aiijiraved,  and  w 
(ipUciily  dcliiieil.    See  pogn  6S,  66. 
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Imper4tive  Mood. 

SINODLAR.  PLUBAL. 

1.  Let  me  have.  1.  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have,  or  have  thou,  or        2.  Have,    or    have   ye,   or   do 

do  thou  have.  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  him  have.  3.  Let  them  have  *. 

The  imperative  mood  is  not  strictly  entitled  to  {kree 
persons.  The  command  is  always  addressed  to  the  second 
person,  not  to  the  first  or  third.  For  when  we  say,  ^*  Let 
me  have,^  '^Let  him,  or  let  them  have,^  the  meaning 
and  construction  are,  do  thou,  or  do  ye,  let  me,  him,  or 
them  have.  In  philosophical  strictness,  both  number  and 
person  might  be  entirely  excluded  from  every  verb.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  properties  of  substandves,  not  a  part  of 
the  essence  <tf  a  verb.  Even  the  name  of  the  imperative 
mood,  does  not  always  correspond  to  its  nature:  for  it 
sometimes  petitions  as  well  as  commands.  But,  with  re* 
spect  to  all  these  points,  the  practice  of  our  grammarians 
is  so  uniformly  fixed,  and  so  analogous  to  the  languages, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  our  youth  have  to  study,  that 
it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  d^;ree  of  innovation,  to 
deviate  from  the  established  terms  and  arrangements.  See 
the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction,  page  16 ; 
and  also  pages  65,  66. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have.     2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have.  3.  They  may  or  can  have. 


*If  such  MOtaioei  ahould  be  rigoroiisly  examined,  the  Imperatiye  wQl 
appear  to  conriit  merely  in  the  word  kU    See  directions  for  Panhig* 
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IMPERFECT  TEKSE. 


8INOULAR. 

1. 1  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  have. 
S.  Thou    mightst,    oouldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst  have. 
3.  He  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  have. 


PLUBAL. 

1.  We   might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,^ 
would,  or  should  have. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1  may  or  can  have  luuL 
S.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have 

had. 
3.  He  may  or  can  have  had* 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
had. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have  had. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE.^ 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have 
had. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  had. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  would,  tr 

should  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or   you  might,    could, 
would,  or  should  have  had. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  had  *. 


*  iSftatf  and  wtfl,  when  thej  denote  inclinatioo,  reaoluticm,  pRMnbe,  may 
be  considered,  as  well  as  their  rdations  ihoM  and  wnMy  as  belonging  to 
the  potential  mood.  But  as  they  generally  signiiy  ftiturity,  they  have  been 
appropriated,  as  helping  verbs,  to  the  formation  of  the  future  tenses  of  the 
indicative  and  sulgunetive  moods. 


.J 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT   TEMSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  have.  ].  If  we  have. 

2.  If  thou  have  *.  2.  If  ye  or  you  have, 
d.  If  he  have  *.  3.  If  they  have. 

The  remuning  tenses  or  forms  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
are,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of 
the  indicative  moodi- ;  with  tlie  addition  to  the  verb,  of  a 
conjunction,  expressed  or  implied,  denoting  a  condition,  mo- 
tive, wish,  supposition,  &c.  It  will  be  proper  to  direct 
the  learner  to  repeat  all  the  tenses  of  this  mood,  with  a 
conjunction  prefixed  to  each  of  them.  See,  on  this  sub* 
ject,  the  observations  in  Section  8  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
notes  on  the  nineteenth  rule  of  Syntax. 


*  Grammarians  in  general,  ooijugate  the  present  of  the  auxiliary,  in  this 
manner.  But  we  presume  that  this  is  the  £Drm  of  the  verb,  considerBd  as 
a  jHficipa/,  not  as  an  auxiUary  verb.    See  Rule  19.    Note  5. 

•f*  We  must  except  the  second  and  third  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of 
the  second  future  tensCi  These  require  the  auxiliary  <Aaft,  <Aatf,  instead  of 
xnUt  vUl,  Thus,  ••  He  will  have  completed  the  work  by  midsummer,"  is 
the  indicative  fonn :  but  the  subjunctive  is,  ^*  If  he  shall  have  completed  the 
work  by  midsummer.*' 
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Infinitive  Mood. 
PBGSENT.     To  have.  Perfect.    To  hate  had- 

PAKTICIFtES. 
FRCSEKT  OB  ACTIVE.        HOVing. 
PERFECT.  Had. 

CQMpotiND  PERFECT.      Haring  tttcl. 


As  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  English  has  novanKtion, 
in  the  form  of  the  verb,  from  the  indicative,  (except  in 
the  present  tense,  and  the  second  future  tense,  of  verbs 
generally,  and  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
verb  to  te,)  it  would  be  superfluous  to  conjugate  it  in  this 
work,  through  every  tense.  Bui  all  the  oilier  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verbs,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voices, 
are  conjugated  at  large,  that  the  leamen  may  have  no 
doubts  or  misapprehensions  respecting  their  particular  I 
forms.  They  to  whom  the  subject  of  grammar  is  entirely 
new,  and  young  pemMis  especially,  are  much  more  readily 
and  efTectually  instructed,  by  seeing  the  parte  of  a  sub- 
ject  so  essential  as  the  verb,  unfolded  and  spread  before 
them,  in  all  iheir  varieties,  than  by  being  generally  and 
cursorily  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
exhibited.  The  time  employed  by  the  scholars,  to  con> 
sequence  ot  this  di^ay  of  the  verbs,  is  of  small  moment,  i 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  they  will  probably  | 
derive  from  the  plan.  i 

It  may  not,  however,  l>e  generally  proper  for  young 
persons  beginning  the  study  of  grammar,  to  commit  to  | 
memory  all  the  tenses  of  the  verbs.  If  ihc  simple  lenses, 
namely,  the  pretent  and  the  impfrfict,  logelber  with  the 
jirstjuttirt  tense,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  lie  committed 
to  memory,  and  the  rest  carefully  perused  and  explained, 
the  business  will  not  be  tedious  to  the  scholars,  and  their 
prpgresA    wit)    be  rendered  more   obvious    and   plea^g. 
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The  geueral  view  of  the  subject,  thus  acquired  and 
impressed,  may  afterwards  be  extended  with  ease  and 
advantage. 

It  appears  to  be  proper,  for  the  information  of  the 
learners,  to  make  a  few  observations  in  this  place,  on 
some  of  the  tenses,  &c.  The  first  is,  that,  in  the  potential 
mood,  some  grammarians  confound  the  present  with  the 
imperfect  tense;  and  the  perfect  with  the  pluperfect 
But  that  they  are  really  distinct,  and  have  an  appropriate 
reference  to  time,  correspondent  to  the  definitions  of  those 
tenses,  will  appear  from  a  few  examples :  ^'  I  wished  him 
to  stay,  but  he  zoould  not  ;^  ^'  I  could  not  accomplish  the 
business  in  time  C  ^*  It  was  my  direction  that  he  should 
submit ;""  "He  was  iU,  but  I  thought  he  might  live:" 
"  I  ma^  have  misunderstood  him ;''  "  He  cannot  have 
deceived  me  -^  "  He  might  have  finished  the  work  sooner, 
hwthe  could  not  have  done  it  better.*^— It  must  however, 
be  admitted,  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  auxiliaries  might, 
could,  would,  and  should,  refer  also  to  present  and  to  future 
time.     See  pages  124,  125. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  the  auxiliary  xmUj  in  the  first 
person  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  future  tense ;  and 
the  auxiliary  shallj  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  that 
tense,  in  the  indicative  mood,  appear  to  be  incorrectly 
applied.  The  impropriety  of  such  associations  may  be 
inferred  from  a  few  examples :  "  I  will  have  had  previous 
notice,  whenever  the  event  happens ;"  "  Thou  shalt  have 
served  thy  apprenticeship  before  the  end  of  the  year;'* 
*'  He  shall  have  completed  his  business  when  the  messenger 
arrives."  "  I  sfioU  have  had  ;  thou  wiU  have  served ;  he 
xcill  have  completed,"  &c.  would  have  been  correct  and 
applicable.  The  peculiar  import  of  these  auxiliaries,  as 
explained  in  Section  7  of  this  chapter,  seems  to  account 
for  their  impropriety  in  the  applications  just  mentioned. 

Some  writers  on  grammar  object  to  the   propriety  of 
admitting  the  second  future,  in  both  the   indicative  and 
Vdume  L  K 
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subjunctive  moods  :  but  that  this  tense  is  applicable  to 
both  moods,  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  examples^ 
>^John  will  have  earned  his  wages  the  next  new-year^s 
day,^  is  a  simple  declaration,  and  therefore  in  the  indica- 
tive mood :  *^  If  he  shall  have  finished  his  work  when  the 
bell  rings,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  reward,^^  is  conditional 
and  contingent,  and  is  therefore  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

We  shall  conclude  these  detached  observations,  with 
one  remark  which  may  be  usefiil  to  the  young  sch(dar, 
namely,  that  as  the  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the 
subjunctive,  by  the  expression  of  a  condition,  motive, 
wish,  supposition,  &c.  being  superadded  to  it;  so  the 
potential  mood  may,  in  like  manner,  be  turned  into  the 
subjunctive;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 
^  If  I  could  deceive  him,  I  should  abhor  it  ;^  ^^  Though 
he  should  increase  in  wealth,  he  would  not  be  charitable  ;^ 
^  Even  in  prosperity  he  would  gain  no  esteem,  luiless  he 
should  conduct  himself  better.^ 

The  auxiliary  and  neuter  verb  To  be,  is  con- 
jugated as  follows : 

To  Be. 


Indicative  Mood* 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  am.  1.  We  are. 

2.  Thou  art  2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is.  3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  was.  1.  We  were. 

2.  Thou  wast  2.  Ye  or  you  were. 

S.  He  was.  3.  They  were. 
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PERFECT  TKVSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  have  been.  1.  We  have  been. 

2.  Thou  hast  been.  3.  Ye  or  you  have  been. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been.  3.  They  have  been. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had  been.  1.  We  had  been. 

8.  Thou  hadst  been.        2.  Ye  or  yoa  had  been. 

3.  He  had  been.  3.  They  had  been. 


FIRST  FUTURE  TEK8E 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be.  1.  We  shaU  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TEVSE. 
SfNOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  have  been.  1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been. 

3.  He  will  have  been.  3.  They  will  have  been. 


Imperative  Mood. 

ilNMUR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be.  1.  Let  us  be. 

9.  Be  tho»  or  do  tliou  be.  2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  be. 

a  Let  his  bt  3.  Let  them  be. 
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Potential  Mood. 


PBESEKT    TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

3.  They  may  or  can  be. 


IMPEBFECT  tense: 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  mighty  could  J  would,  or 
should  be. 

2.  Thou    mightsty    oouldst, 
wouldsty  or  shouldst  be. 

5.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  be. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be. 


PERFECT    TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have 
been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
been. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have  been. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have 
been. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have 
been. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would 
or  should  have  been. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  be.  1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  thou  be.  2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  he  be.  3.  If  they  be. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert  2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  he  were.  S.  If  they  were. 

The  remaining  tenses  or  forms  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive mood.  See  pages  136,  151,  15S,  158,  and  the  notes 
under  the  nineteenth  rule  of  Syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PRBsiNT  TENSE.    To  be.  PERFECT.     To  have  been. 

Participles. 

PRESENT.    Being.  perfect.    Been. 

COMPOUND  perfect.         Having  been. 

Section  7. 

Tht  AtueiUary  Vei^  conjugated  in  thek  Hmpleform  ;  with  chserfHitioM 

on  their  pecuUar  nature  and  force. 

The  learner  will  perceive  that  the  preceding  auxiliary 
verbs,  to  have  and  to  be,  could  not  be  conjugated  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  without  the  help  of  other 
auxiliary  verbs ;  namely,  may,  can,  wUl,  ahaUy  and  their 
variations. 

K3 
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That  auxiliary  verbs,  in  their  simple  state,  and  un- 
assisted by  others,  are  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  that 
they  are  chiefly  useful,  in  the  aid  which  they  aflbrd  in 
conjugating  the  principal  verbs;  will  clearly  appear  to 
the  scholar,  by  a  distinct  conjugation  of  each  of  them, 
uncombined  with  any  other.  They  are  exhibited  for  his 
inspection ;  not  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

To  Have. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1 .  I  have.         2.  Thou  hast.  3.  He  halh  or  has. 

Plur.  1.  We  have.    2.  Ye  or  you  have.     3.  They  have. 

IMPEBFECT  TENSE. 

Smg,  1. 1  had.  2.  Thou  hadst  S.  He  had. 

Pbtr.  1.  We  had.      %.  Ye  or  you  had.        3.  They  had. 

PERffBCT.     I  have  had,  &c.        pluperfect.    I  had  had,  &c. 

PARTICIPI.ES.* 

PRESENT.    Having.  perfect.    Had. 


To  Be. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  am.  2.  Thou  art  3.  He  is. 

Phir.  1.  We  are.         2.  Ye  or  you  are.        3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  was.  2.  Thou  wast  3.  He  was. 

Plur.  I.  We  were.    2.  Ye  or  you  were.      3.  They  were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.    Being.  perfect.    Bees. 
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Shall. 

PEESEKT  TENSE. 

^mg.  1.  I  shall  *.      2.  Thou  shalt.  3.  He  dhalL 

PAir.  1.  We  shall      2.  Ye  or  you  shalL      S.  They  shall 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  should.      2.  Thou  shouldst.       3,  He  should. 
Fiur.  1.  We  should.  2.  Ye  or  you  should.  8.  They  should. 


Will. 


PBESENT  TENSE. 


Sing.  I.  I  will.  2.  Thou  wilt  3.  He  will 

Plur.  1.  We  will       2.  Ye  or  you  will       3.  They  will 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


Sing.  1. 1  would.       2.  Thou  wouldst        3.  He  would. 
Pbir.  L  We  would.  2.  Ye  or  you  would.   3«  They  would. 


May. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


Sing.  1.  I  may.  2.  Thou  mayst  3.  He  may. 

Plur.  1.  We  may.      2.  Ye  or  you  may.      3.  They  may. 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


Sing.  1. 1  might        2«  Thou  mightst        3.  He  might 
Plur.  1.  We  might   2.  Ye  or  you  might    3.  They  night 


♦ 


*  Shall  is  bcra  properly  tued  in  the  present  tense,  bailing  the  same  ana- 
logy  to  tkouUthAi  am  huim  ttmldtwmif  to  migU,  unk  mill  to  mould, 
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Can. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


Sing,  1.  I  can.  2.  Thou  canst.  3.  He  can. 

Piur,  I .  We  can.       2.  Ye  or  you  can.  3.  They  can. 


IMPERFECT  TENSE* 


Sing,  1.  I  could.       2.  Thou  couldst.  3.  He  could. 

Plur.  1.  We  could.    2.  Ye  or  you  could.      3.  They  could, 


To  Do. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


Sing,  1.  I  do.  2.  Thou  didst.  3.  He  doth  or  does. 

^fur,  1.  We  do.        2.  Ye  or  you  da  3.  They  do. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing,  1.  I  did.  2.  Thou  didst.  3.  He  did. 

P/iir.  1.  We  did.       2.  Ye  or  you  did.  3.  They  did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.    Doing.  PERFECT.    Donc. 

The  verbs  havCy  be^  wUl,  and  dOf  when  they  are  uncon- 
nected with  a  principal  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
are  not  auxiliaries,  but  principal  verbs :  as,  ^^  We  have 
enough;*"  "I  am  grateful;^  **He  wUb  it  to  be  so;*" 
•^  They  do  as  they  please.^  In  this  view,  they  also  have 
their  auxiliaries:  as,  "I  sJtaU  have  enough;^  *^  I  zciH  be 
grateful,''  &c. 

The  peculiar  force  of  the  several  auxiliaries  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  them. 

Do  and  did  mark  the  action  itself,  or  the  time  of  it,  with 
greater  energy  and  positivcness :  as,  *'  I  rfo  speak  truth  ;"" 
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"  I  dkl  respect  him  C^  "  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call 
me."*"  They  are  of  great  use  in  negative  sentences:  as, 
"I  do  not  fear;^  *'  I  did  not  write.^  They  are  almost 
universally  employed  in  asking  questions :  as,  ^^  Does  he 
learn  ?^  "  Did  he  not  write  ?^  They  sometimes  also 
supply  the  place  of  another  verb,  and  make  the  repetition 
of  it,  in  the  same  or  a  subsequent  sentence,  unnecessary  : 
as,  ^^  You  attend  not  to  your  studies  as  he  does  ^  (i*  e*  as 
he  attends,  &c.)  ^^  I  shall  come  if  I  can ;  but  if  I  do  not^ 
please  to  excuse  me  ;^  (i.  e.  if  I  come  not.) 

Letj  not  only  expresses  permission,  but  entreating,  ex- 
horting, commanding :  as,  ^^  Let  us  know  -the  truth  ;^ 
*'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous ;"  "  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  too  much  elated  with  success  ;^  ^^  Let  your  in- 
clinations submit  to  your  duty."^ 

May  and  might  express  the  possibility  or  liberty  of 
doing  a  thing ;  can  and  could^  the  power :  as,  ^'  It  may 
rain  ;'^  ^*  I  may  write  or  read;"  "He  might  have  im- 
proved more  than  he  has  T  "  He  can  write  much  better 
than  he  could  last  year." 

Must  is  sometimes  called  in  for.  a  helper,  and  denotes 
necessity:  as,  "We  must  speak  the  truth,  whenever  we 
do  speak,  and  we  must  not  prevaricate." 

Wm,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  intimates 
resolution  and  promising ;  in  the  second  and  third  person^ 
only  foretels :  as,  *^  I  will  reward  the  good,  and  will  punish 
the  wicked ;"  "  We  will  rememftr  benefits,  and  be  grate- 
ful;" "Thou  wilt,  or  he  will,  repent  of  that  folly;" 
"  You  or  they  will  have  a  pleasant  walk." 

ShaU^  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person,  simply 
foretels ;  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  promises,  com- 
mands, or  threatens :  as,  "  I  shall  go  abroad ;"  "  We  shall 
dine  at  home;"  "Thou.shalt,  or  you  shall,  inherit  the 
land ;"  "  Ye  shall  do  justice  and  love  mercy ;"  "  They 
shall  account  for  their  misconduct."  The  following 
passage   is  not  translated  according  to  the  distinct  and 
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proper  tnecoing  of  the  words  slioll  and  wlU :  ■'  Surely 
^idncss  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  ail  the  days  of  my 
life ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 
It  ought  to  be,  "  Wiii  follow  me,"  and  "  I  sfiall  dwell." — 
The  foreigner  who,  as  it  is  said,  fell  into  the  Thames,  and 
cried  out;  "I  k^  be  drowned,  no  body  akaU  help  me;" 
made  a  sad  misapplication  of  tlie&c  au?(iJiarics. 

These  obser\'aiions  respecting  the  import  of  the  verbs 
mB  and  shall,  must  lie  understood  of  explicative  sentences ; 
for  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse,  for 
the  most  part,  takes  place:  thus,  "I  shall  go;  you  wiU 
go;"  express  event  only:  but,  '' joill  you  go?"  imports 
intention ;  and,  *'  shall  I  go  ?"  refers  to  the  will  of  ano- 
ther. But,  "He  shall  go,"  and  "shall  he  go  i^'  both 
imply  will ;  expressing  or  referring  to  a  conmiand. 

When  the  verb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
meaning  of  these  auxiliaries  likewise  undergoes  some  itl- 
tcration ;  as  the  learner  will  readily  perceive  by  a  few  ex- 
amples: "He  shall  proceed,"  "If  he  shall  proceed;" 
"  You  shall  consent,"  "  If  you  shall  consent"  These 
auxiliaries  are  sometimes  interchanged,  in  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  ntoods,  to  convey  the  same  meaning  of 
the  auxiliary  :  as,  "  He  will  not  return,"  "  If  he  ghali 
not  return ;"  "  He  sliall  not  return,"  "  If  he  wUl  not 
return." 

Would,  primarily  denotes  inclination  of  will ;  and  should, 
obligation :  buE  they  both  vary  their  import;  and  are  often 
used  to  express  simple  event. 

Were  is  frequently  used  for  znouid  lie,  and  liad,  for  leotdd 
have:  as,  "  It  were  injustice  to  deny  the  execution  of  the 
law  to  any  individual;"  that  is,  "it  uiould  be  injustice." 
"  Many  acts  which  had  been  blamable  in  a  peaceable 
government,  were  employed  to  detect  conspiracies;" 
that  is,  "  wliich  woiiUl  have  been  blamable." 

Sometimes  that  form  of  tlie  auxiliary  verbs  shall,  will, 
fic.  which   is  generally  conditional,   id  elegantly  used  to 
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tixpress  a  very  slight  assertion,  with  a  modest  diffidence. 
Thus  we  say,  ^'  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
up  the  point  ;^  that  is,  ^^  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think.^ 

Some  writers  still  use  sfuUl  and  vnU,  should  and  tvofild^ 
as  they  were  formerly  used ;  that  is,  in  a  sense  quite  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  they  are  generally  used  at  present. 
The  following  expressions  are  instances  of  this  incorrect 
practice:  ^^  We  would  have  been  wanting  to  ourselves,  if 
we  had  complied  with  the  demand  ;*"  "  We  should ;" 
"  We  ftnll  therefore  briefly  unfold  our  reasons  ;*"  **  W-e 
shall:'"  ^^  He  ima^ned,  that,  by  playing  one  party  against 
the  other,  he  would  easily  obtain  the  victory  over  both  C* 
**  He  should  easily,^  &c. 

In  several  familiar  forms  of  expression,  the  word  shaU 
still  retains  its  original  signification,  and  does  not  mean« 
to  promise,  threaten,  or  engage,  in  the  third  person,  but 
the  mere  futurition  of  an  event :  as,  ^^  This  is  as  extr». 
ordinary  a  thing  as  one  shall  ever  hear  of.^ 


Section  8. 


Tke  CtmJugaH&n  of  tegular  Ferbg. 


ACTIVE. 


Verbs  Active  are  called  Regular,  when  they 
form  their  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood^ 
and  their  perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  verb, 
ed,  or  d  only  when  the  verb  ends  in  e :  as. 


Prunt. 

ImptrfMl. 

Fer.  Partidpt 

I  fiivour. 

I  favoured. 

FavouTdd. 

I  love. 

I  loved. 

Loved. 

A  Regular  Active  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the 
following  manner : 
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To  Love. 


Indicative  Mood. 

PRESEKT   TE14SE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  love*.  1-  We  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest  2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  He,  8he,o»'it,  loveth't  or  loves.  3.  They  love. 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst 

3.  He  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 
8.  They  loved. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 


*  In  the  present  and.  imperfect  tenses,  we  use  a  difFerent  form  of  the 
verb,  when  we  mean  to  exyxtu  energy  and  podtiveness :  as,  *'  I  do  love ; 
thou  dott  love  j  he  does  love ;  I  did  bve ;  thou  didtt  love ;  he  iUd  love.** 

"f  Dr.  Coote  justly  observes,  that  this  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular  in  eUt,  is  now  very  rardy  used,  et  or  t  being  substituted  for  it. 
This  practice  is  disapproved  by  Addison,  as  **  multiplying  a  letter  which 
was  before  too  frequent  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  adding  to  that  hissing 
in  our  language,  which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreigners.**— Not- 
withstanding this  reproach,  it  has  been  aptly  observed,  that  no  passage,  in 
English  prose  or  verse,  exhibits,  within  an  equal  space,  such  a  Repetition 
of  the  sibilant  letter,  as  the  following  quotation  from  Horace : 

Res  Itaias  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 
Lcgibus  emendcs. 
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PLUPEEFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had  loved  I.  We  bad  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  He  had  loved.  3.  They  had  loved. 

FIRST    FUTURE  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  ^all  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  wilt  love. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love  3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 

SECOND    FUTURE   TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  shall  have  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wHt  have  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  loved.  3.  They  will  have  loved. 

Those  tenses  are  called  simple  tenses,  which  are  formed 
of  the  principal,  without  an  auxiliary  verb :  as,  "  I  love, 
I  loved."^  The  compound  tenses  are  such  as  cannot  be 
formed  without  an  auxiliary  verb :  as,  **  I  have  loved ; 
I  had  loved ;  I  shall  or  mil  love ;  I  may  love ;  I  may  be 
loved ;  I  may  have  been  loved  ;^  &c.  These  compounds 
are,  however,  to  be  considered  as  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  verb. 


Imperative  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL- 

1.  Let  me  love.  1.  Let  us  love. 

2.  Love,  or  love  thou^  or  do  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you,  or 
thou  love.  do  ye  love. 

3.  Let  him  love.  3.  Let  them  love.  % 
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Potential  Mood. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  may  or  can  love.  1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love. 

3.  He  may  or  can  love.  3.  They  may  or  can  love. 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  love.  should  love. 

2.  Thou      mightst,      couldst,  2.  Ye    or   you  might,   could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  love.  would,  or  should  love. 

3.  He    might,    conld,    would,  3.  They   might,  could,  would, 
or  should  love.  or  should  love. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  may  or  can  have  loved.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  %  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
loved.  loved 

3.  He  may  or  csi^  have  loved.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  loved 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
should  have  loved.  or  should  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  migfatst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,  or  shonkht  b»ve  would,  or  should  have 
loved.  loved. 

3.  He  mighty  oouU^  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  hfvedL  or  should  have  Wed. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 

FRBSENT  TENSE  *. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  love.  1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  thou  love.  2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 
S.  If  he  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  remaining  tenses  or  forms  of  this  mood,  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
mood.     See  pages  136,  15%  153. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  scholar,  to  remark  in  this  place, 
that  though  only  the  conjunction  if  is  affixed  to  the  verb, 
any  other  conjunction  proper  for  the  subjunctive  mood, 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  occasionally  annexed.  The 
instance  g^ven  is  sufficient  to  expUdn  the  subject :  more 
would  be  tedious,  and  tend  to  embarrass  the  learner. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PRESENT.  To  love.  PERFECT.  To  hftvc  loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  Loving.  PERFECT.  Loved. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  Having  loved. 

The  active  verb  may  be  conjugated  diffisrently,  by  add- 
ing its  present  or  active  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb 
to  be,  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses:  as,  instead  of 
**  I  teach,  thou  teachest,  he  teaches,^  &c. ;  we  may  say, 
^*  I  am  teaching,  thou  art  teaching,  he  is  teaching,*^  d^c.  : 
and  instead  of  ^^  I  taught,""  &c  ^^  I  was  teaching,^  &c.  : 


*  The  preaent  tenae  of  the  subjunctive  mood  has  two  forms :  see  the  8th  Note, 
under  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 
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and  so  on,  through  all  the  variations  of  the  auxiliar)*. 
This  mode  of  conjugation  has,  on  particular  occasions,  a 
peculiar  propriety;  and  contributes  to  the  harmony  and 
precision  of  the  language.  These  forms  of  expresaon  are 
adapted  to  particular  acts,  not  to  general  habits,  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.  They  are  very  'frequently  applied  to 
neuter  verbs :  as,  **  I  am  musing ;  he  is  sleeping*.*" 

Some  grammarians  apply,  what  is  called  the  conjunctive 
termination^  to  the  persons  of  the  principal  verb,  and  to 
its  auxiliaries,  through  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
mood.  But  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
good  writers.  Johnson  applies  this  termination  to  the  pre- 
sent and  perfect  tenses  only.  Lowth  restricts  it  entirely 
to  the  present  tense ;  and  Priestley  confines  it  to  the  present 
and  imperfect  tenses.  This  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
grammarians  of  such  eminence,  may  have  contributed  to 
that  diversity  of  practice,  so  observable  in  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mood.  Uniformity  in  this  point  is  highly  de- 
sirable. It  would  materially  assist  both  teachers  and  learn- 
ers ;  and  would  constitute  a  considerable  improvement  in 
our  language.  On  this  subject,  we  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Lowth;  and  conceive  we  are  fully  warranted  by 
his  authority,  and  that  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  wri- 
ters, in  limiting  the  conjunctive  termination  of  the  princi- 
pal verb,  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the 
present  tense* 

Grammarians  have  not  only  differed  in  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  extent  and  variations  of  the  subjunctive  mood;  but 
a  few  of  them  have  even  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a 


•  As  the  participle,  in  this  mode  of  conjugation,  performs  the  office  of 
a  verb  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses ;  ahd  as  it  implies  the  idea  of 
time,  and  governs  the  objective  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  in  the  same 
manner  as  verbs  do ;  is  it  not  manifest,  that  it  is  a  species  or  form  of  the 
verb,  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  a  distinct  p«rt  of 
speech  ? 
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mood  in  the  English  language.  The«e  writer^  assert  that 
the  vprb  has  no  variation  from  the  indicative ;  and  that  a 
conjunction  atldod  to  ihe  verb,  gives  it  no  title  to  beconic 
a  disliiict  mood ;  or,  at  moBt,  no  better  than  it  would  have 
if  any  otlicr  particle  were  joined  to  it.  To  these  oliserva- 
Itons  it  may  be  replied ;  1st.  It  is  evident,  on  inNpection, 
that,  in  the  subjunctive  tnood,  the  present  tense  of  the 
principal  verbs,  the  present  and  imperfect  lenses  of  the 
verb  to  be,  and  the  second  and  third  persons,  in  both  num- 
bers, of  the  second  future  tense  of  verbs  in  general ;  often 
require  a  vanation  from  the  forms  which  those  tenses  have 
in  the  indicative  mood.  •  So  much  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  verb,  would  warrant  a  correspondent  distinction  of 
mood,  thougli  the  remaining  parts  of  the  subjunctive 
were,  in  all  respects,  amilar  to  those  of  the  indicative. 
In  other  languages,  a  principle  of  tliis  nature  has  been  ad- 
mitted, both  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  the  declension 
of  uouns.  2d.  There  appears  to  be  as  much  propriety, 
in  giving  a  conjunction  the  power  of  assisung  to  form  the 
subjunctive  mood,  as  there  is  in  allowing  the  particle  to 
to  have  an  effect  in  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  mood  f. 
Sd.  A  conjunction  added  to  the  verb,  shows  the  manner 
of  being,  doing,  or  suffering,  which  other  particles  cannot 
show  :  tliey  do  not  coalesce  with  the  verb,  and  modify  it, 
as  conjunctions  do.  4th.  It  may  be  said,  "  If  contingency 
constitutes  the  subjunctive  mood,  then  il  b  the  sense  of  a 
phrase,  and  not  a  conjunction,  that  determines  this  mood.^ 
But  a  little  reflection  will  show,  tiial  the  contingent  sense 


*  We  think  il  ha*  been  proved,  Ihat  Ihe  nuiilisrj'   i 
of  the  >etb  ID  which  it  ntutat  that  the  [m'ntipat  and  it 


-f- Conjuncliani  hate  on  inSuence  ontlic  mood  uTtbc  rDlInwing  vi 
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lies  111  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  conjuactiatit  exprei 
or  understood 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  the  foUowing 
observations. — Moods  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  They 
show  what  is  certain;  what  ia  possible;  what  is  coodi' 
tional;  what  is  commanded.  They  express  also  other  con> 
ceptions  and  volitions ;  aU  signifying  the  manner  of  beings 
doing,  or  suffering.  But  as  it  would  tend  to  obscure, 
rather  tlian  elucidate  the  subject,  if  the  moods  were  ex- 
tensively enumerated,  grammarians  have  very  properly 
given  them  such  combinations  and  arrangemenls,  as 
serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  part  of  language,  and 
to  render  the  knowledge  of  it- easily  attainable. 

The  grammars  of  some  languages  conUun  a  greater 
number  of  tlie  moods,  than  others,  and  exhibit  them  in 
different  forms.  The  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  denote 
them,  by  particular  variations  in  the  verb  itself.  This 
form,  however,  was  tlie  effect  of  ingenuity  and  improve- 
ment: it  is  not  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
moods  may  be  as  effectually  designated  by  a  phirahty 
words,  as  by  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  single  v 
because  tlie  same  ideas  are  denoted,  and  the  same 
accompli she<I,  by  cither  manner  of  expression. 

On  this  ground,  the  uiooils  of  the  English  verb,  as  well 
as  the  tenses,  arc,  wiili  great  propriety,  formed  partly  by 
die  principal  verb  itself,  and  partly  by  the  assistance 
which  that  verb  derives  from  other  words.  For  further 
observations,  I'dati^e  to  the  views  and  sentiments  here 
advanced, see  pages  117— 119.  128 — 151;  and  SectionOof 
this  cliapter,  and  Note  8  of  the  19ili  Rule  of  Syntax. 


ly  «^_ 


Vrkbs  Passive  are  called  regular,  when 
form  tliei]'  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  a 
or  ed,  to  the  verb :  as,  from  the  verb  "  To  love," 


J^ 
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is  formed  the  passive,  ''  I  am  loved,  I  was  loved, 
I  shall  be  loved,"  &c. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the 
perfect  participle  to  the  auxiliary  to  be,  through 
all  its  changes  of  number,  person,  mood,  and  tense, 
in  the  following  manner. 


To  BE  Loved. 


Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  am  loved.  1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved  2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved 
S.  He  is  loved.                           S.  They  are  loved 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  was  loved.  1.  We  were  loved. 

S.  Thou  wast  loved  2.  Ye  or  yon  were  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved.  3.  They  were  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  bved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved  2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved 

S,  He  hath  or  has  been  loved.      3.  They  have  been  loved 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 
snWULAE.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  had  been  lovitd  I.  We  had  been  loved 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved         2.  Ye  or  you  had  been  loved 

3.  He  had  been  lovtd  3.  They  had  been  loved 

L2 
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FIRST  FUTUBE  TENSE. 
8INOULAB.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  shaU  or  will  be  loved.  1.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  Thou    shalt    or    wilt   be  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be 
loved.  loved. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be  loved. 


SECOND  FUTURF  TENSE. 
6IN6ULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  shaU  have  been  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou    wilt    have    been  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been 
loved.  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved.  3.  They  will  have  been  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved.  1.  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  thou  loved^  or  do  thou  2.  Be  ye  or  you  loved^  or  do 
be  loved.  ye  be  loved. 

3.  Let  him  be  loved.  3.  Let  them  be  loved. 


Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  may  or  can  be  loved  1.  We  may  or  can  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be 

loved  loved. 

8.  He  may  or  can  be  loved  3.  They  may  or  can  beloved 
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IICPEEFECT  TENSE. 

8INOULAB*  PLURAL. 

1. 1  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  w 

should  be  loved.  should  be  loved. 

S.  Thou      mightst,      couldst,  2.  Ye   or   you  might,    could, 

wouldst,    (JT    shouldst     be  would,      ot      should      be 

laved.  loved. 

3.  He   might,    could,    would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be  loved.  or  should  be  loved. 

PERPKCT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1    may  ot*  can  have  been  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been 

loved.  loved. 

*2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 

been  loved.  .  been  loved. 

'3.  He  may  or  can  have  been  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been 

loved.  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  should  have  been 
been  loved.  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been  loved.  or  should  have  been  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SmOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  1  be  loved.  1.  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  be  lovea 

3.  If  he  be  loved.  3.  If  they  be  loved. 

L3 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLUEAL. 

1.  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  lovecL 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were  loved. 
S.  If  he  were  loved.  S.  If  they  were  loved. 

The  remaining  tenses  or  forms  of  this  mood  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative 
mood.  See  pages  135, 136,  153,  and  the  notes  under  tb^ 
nineteenth  rule  of  Syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE.  PERFECT. 

To  be  loved.  To  have  been  loved^ 

Participles. 

PRESENT.  Being  loved. 

PERFECT  OR  PASSIVE.  Loved. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  Having  been  loved. 

When  an  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  participle  of  the  prin« 
cipal  verb,  the  auxiliary  goes  through  all  the  variations  of 
person  and  number,  and  the  participle  itself  continues  in- 
variably  the  same.  When  there  are  two  cmt  more  auxiUa^ 
ries  joined  to  the  participle,  the  first  of  them  only  is  varied 
according  to  person  and  number.  The  auxiliary  imui 
admits  of  no  variation. 

The  neuter  verb  is  conjugated  like  the  active ;  but  as  it 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  pasave,  it  admits, 
in  many  instances,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the 
neuter  signification :  as,  ^^  I  am  arrived  ;^  ^'  I  was  gone  -^ 
"  I  am  grown.*"  The  auxiliary  verb  aw»,  was^  in  this  case, 
precisely  defines  the  time  of  the  action  or  event,  but  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  it ;  the  passive  form  still  express- 
ing, not  properly  a  pasnon,  but  only  a  state  or  condition 
of  being. 
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SCCTION  9. 

Ob^ervatUmt  <m  Pas^i^  Verbs, 

SoBiE  writers  on  grammar  assert,  that  there  are  no  Pas- 
sive Verbs  in  the  English  language,  because  we  have  no 
verbs  of  this  kind  with  a  peculiar  termination,  all  of  them 
being  formed  by  the  different  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  be, 
joined  to  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb.  This  is, 
however,  to  mistake  the  true  nature  of  the  English  verb ; 
and  to  regulate  it,  not  on  the  principles  of  our  own  tongue, 
but  on  those  of  foreign  languages.  The  conjugation,  or 
the  variation,  of  the  English  verb,  to  answer  all  the  pur. 
poses  of  verbs,  is  accomplished  by  the  means  of  auxiliaries ; 
and  if  it  be  alleged  that  we  have  no  passive  verbs,  because 
we  cannot  exhibit  them  without  having  recourse  to  helping 
verbs,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  we  have  v0 
'perfect,  pluperfect,  or  future  tense,  in  the  indicative  or 
subjuncdve  mood ;  since  these,  as  well  as  some  other  parts 
of  the  verb  active,  are  formed  by  auxiliaries. 

Even  the  Greek  and  Latin  passive  verbs  require  an 
auxiliary  to  conjugate  some  of  their  tenses;  namely,  the 
former,  in  the  preterit  of  the  optative  and  subjunctive 
moods;  and  the  latter,  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of 
the  indicative,  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future,  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,  and  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive.  The 
deponent  verbs,  in  Ladn,  require  also  an  auxiliary  to 
conjugate  several  of  their  tenses.  This  statement  abun- 
dantly proves,  that  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  in  the  learned 
languages,  does  not  consist  solely  in  varying  the  form  of 
the  original  verb.  It  proves  that  these  languages,  like 
our  own  language,  sometimes  conjugate  with  an  auxiliary, 
and  sometimes  without  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  difference* 
What  the  learned  languages  require  to  be  done,  m  some 
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in^tAiiu's,  ihu  peculiar  gt-nius  of  our  uwii  Utiigui.-  obl^ 
us  to  do,  in  active  verba,  principally,  and  in  passive  oiim, 
univer»ally.  In  short,  the  variation  of  the  verb,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  is  generally  accomplished  liy  prefixes,  or  tcr- 
ininatioiiB,  added  lo  the  vtrb  itsi-lf;  in  Englisb,  by  ihe 
jtdditiun  of  auxiliaries. 

The  English  tongue  is,  in  many  reapecis,  materially 
diircrenl  from  the  learned  languages,  It  is,  therefore, 
very  possible  to  be  mistaken  our&elves,  and  to  mislead  and 
perplex  others,  by  an  undistinguishing  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Grammarians.  Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity, 
which  wc  meet  with  in  the  wriungs  of  some  English 
Grammarians,  on  the  subject  of  verbs,  moods,  and  conju- 
gations, has  arisen  from  the  misapplication  of  names. 
Wc  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  old  names  must  always  I>e 
attached  to  t1)e  identical  forms  and  things,  to  which  Uley 
were  ancieniJy  attached.  But  if  we  rectify  this  mislaki^ 
And  properly  adjust  the  names  to  the  peculiar  forms  and 
nature  of  the  things  in  our  own  language,  we  shall  I 
clear  and  consistent  in  our  ideas ;  and,  consequt 
better  able  to  represent  them  intelligibly  lo  those  \ 
we  wish  to  inform. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  under  this  head, 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  moods  in  another  place,  will  not 
apply  to  die  declension  and  coses  of  nouns,  so  as  to  n^- 
(juire  us  to  adopt  names  and  divisions  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  for  we  should  then  have 
more  cases  than  there  are  prepositions  in  connexion  with 
the  article  and  noun  :  and  after  all,  it  would  be  a  useless, 
as  well  as  an  unwieldy  apparatus ;  since  every  English 
prc[)08ition  points  to,  and  governs,  but  one  case,  namely 
the  objective;  whicli  is  also  true  with  respect  to  our 
governing  verbs  and  [larticiples.  But  the  conjugation  of 
an  English  verb  m  fonii,  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses, 
by  means  of  auxiliaries,  so  far  from  being  useless  or  Ji^ 
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tricatc,  is  a  beautiful  and  regular  display  of  it,  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  language. 

Some  grammarians  have  alleged,  that  on  the  same 
ground  that  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are  admitted 
into  the  English  tongue^  in  the  forms  for  which  we  have 
contended,  we  should  also  admit  the  dual  number,  the 
paulo-post  future  tense,  the  middle  voice,  and  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  which  are  to  be  found  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  this  objection,  though  urged  with  much 
reliance  on  its  weight,  is  not  well  founded.  If  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  moods,  tenses,  &c.  which  we  have 
adopted,  is  suited  to  the  idiom  of  our  tongue;  and  the 
principle,  on  which  they  are  adopted,  is  extended  as  far 
as  use  and  convenience  require ;  where  is  the  impropriety, 
in  arresting  our  progress,  and  fixing  our  forms  at  the 
point  of  utility  ?  A  principle  may  be  warrantably  assumed, 
and  carried  to  a  precise  convenient  extent,  without  sub- 
jecting its  supporters  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  for 
not  pursuing  it  beyond  the  line  of  use  and  propriety. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  ingenious  student  clear 
and  just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  (mr  verbs,  moods,  and 
tenses,  will  apologize  for  the  extent  of  the  Author^s 
remarks  on  these  subjects,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
for  his  solicitude  to  simplify  and  explain  them. — He 
thinks  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  idiom  of  our  tongue 
demands  the  arrangement  he  has  ^ven  to  the  English 
verb;  and  that,  though  the  (feamed  languages,  with 
respect  to  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are,  in  general, 
differently  constructed  from  the  English  tongue,  yet,  in 
some  respects,  they  are  so  similar  to  it,  as  to  warrant  the 
principle  which  he  has  adopted.  See  pages  117 — 119. 
128—131.  162—164 :  and  Note  8  under  the  19th  rule  of 
Syntax. 
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Section  10. 
O/lTTtgvlar  Vet**. 

Ibregulak  Verbs  are  those,  which  do  not  form 
their  imperfect  tense,  and  their  perfect  participle, 
by  the  addition  ofdored  to  the  verb :  as. 


1  begin,                I  began,  b^un. 

I  know,                I  knew,  known. 

■  RRIOULAR  VERBS  ARK  or   VARIOUI  SORT!. 

]■  Such  as  have  the  present  and  imperfect  tnues,  and 
perfect  participle,  the  same :  as, 

Pracnt.                        iBpcrEm.  FnAti  Put, 

Cost,                  cost,  cost. 

Put,                   put,  put 

i.  Such  as  have  the  imperfect  tense,  and   perfect  parti- 
aple,  the  same :  ae, 

Pmni.                        InpirfKi.  ftrhcl  Put. 

Abide,                  abode,  abode. 

Sell,                      sold,  sold. 


3.  Such  as  have  the  Mperfect  tense,  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple, diiferent :  as. 


P««I11. 

1.|«ftct. 

AriM. 

arose. 

Blow, 

blew. 

blown. 

Many  verbs  become  irregular  bj  contraction :  as,  "  feed, 
fed;  leave,  left:"  others,  bj  the  termination  en:  as, 
"  fall,  fell,  fallen :'"  others,  by  the  tenninatioD  gM :  as, 
*'  buy^  bought;  teach,  taught,"  Sic 
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The  following  list  of  the  irregular  verbs,  will,  it  is  pre- 
siuned,  be  found  both  comprehensive  and  accurate : 


Prewnt. 

Imperfrct. 

Perf.  or  Pm«.  Ptrt* 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

Am, 

was. 

been. 

Arise, 

arose. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke,  r. 

awaked. 

Bear,  to  bring  forlh^    bare. 

bom. 

Bear,  to  carry , 

bore. 

borne. 

Beat, 

beat, 

beaten,  beat 

Begin, 

b<^;an. 

begun,    .y^  C. 

(^if/jy'0<^t*^^ 

Bend, 
Bereave, 

bent, 
bereft,  r. 

bent.       ;.'*•»'« 
bereft,  r. 

Beseech, 

besought, 

besought. 

Bid, 
Bind, 

bid,  bade, 
bound. 

bidden,  bid,^ 

Bite, 

bit, 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed, 

bled. 

bled. 

Blow, 

blew. 

blown. 

Break, 

broke. 

broken. 

Breed, 

bred. 

Inred. 

Bring, 

brought. 

brought. 

Build, 

built, 

built 

Burst, 

burst. 

burst 

Buy, 

bought. 

bought 

Cast, 

cast. 

cast. 

Catch, 

caught,  R. 

caught,  R. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden,  chid. 

Choose, 

chose. 

chosen. 

Cleave,  to  stick 

orf 

>  RIGULAR. 

adhere, 

Cleave,  to  iipld. 

dove,  or  deft, 

deft,  doven. 

CUng, 

dung. 

dung. 

Clothe, 

dothed. 

dad,  R. 

Come, 

came. 

come. 

Cost, 

cost. 

cost. 

Creep, 

crept. 

crept 

Crow, 

crew,  R. 

crowed. 
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Pr.w.t. 

inrBfui. 

PRf. «  FMh  Put. 

Cut, 

cut. 

cut 

Dan,  lo  venture. 

durst. 

dared. 

Uare,  r.  lo  c/ialltngt 

DoJ, 

dealt,  B. 

dealt,! 

Dig, 

dug,  a. 

dug... 

Do, 

did. 

done. 

Draw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

Drioli, 

drank. 

drunk. 

Drive, 

drove. 

Dwell, 

dwelt,  «. 

dwelt,  a. 

E.t, 

eat,  or  ate, 

eaten. 

Fdl, 

fell. 

Men. 

Feed, 

fed, 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt. 

felL 

Figh., 

fought. 

fought. 

Find, 

found. 

found. 

Flee, 

fled. 

Bol. 

Fling, 

flung. 

flung. 

Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

Foiget, 

forgot. 

foi;g;otten,  targiA 

Fonake, 

fornook. 

forsiiken". 

Freeie, 

froie. 

frozen. 

Get, 

got, 

gott. 

GUd, 

gilt,  a. 

gilt,!. 

Gird, 

girt,  B. 

girt,«. 

Give, 

gave. 

given. 

Go, 

went. 

gone. 

Grave, 

graved, 

Grind, 

ground. 

ground. 

Grow, 

grew. 

grown. 

■  Walkei  otjterveB,  that  MHion  hu  anOed  Unuelf  of  ilw  lleenK  of  fa: 
utt  (an  art  aa  apt   Lo  corrupt  grammar,  a«  it  ii  to  niae  and  tdaro  lai 
guage,)  to  Die  Ibe  preterit  of  thli  verb  for  the  pariidple ; 
"  Th'  immortal  mind  that  hathfanock 
Her  nuadDn." 

■f  (Mien  i)  nnily  obsolete.    Iti  campoani  firgotUi  i»  niU  in  gwd  II 
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PrawDt. 

Imperfect. 

Perf.  or  Pa«».  Part. 

Hang, 

hung,  B. 

hung,  R. 

Have, 

had. 

had. 

Hot, 

heard. 

heard. 

Hew, 

hewed. 

hewn,  R. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hid,  hidden. 

Hit, 

hit. 

hit. 

Hold, 

held. 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

Keep, 

kept. 

kept. 

Knit, 

knit,  R. 

knit,  R. 

Sjiow, 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laden. 

laden. 

Lay, 

laid. 

laid. 

Lead, 

led. 

led. 

Leave, 

left. 

left. 

Lend, 

lent. 

lent. 

Let, 

let. 

let. 

Lie,  toltedonm, 

lay. 

lain. 

Load, 

loaded. 

laden,  r. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost 

Make, 

made. 

made. 

Meet, 

met. 

met. 

Mow, 

mowed. 

mown,  R, 

Pay, 

paid. 

paid. 

Put, 

put. 

put 

Read, 

read. 

read. 

Rend, 

rent. 

rent 

Rid, 

rid. 

rid. 

Ride, 

rode. 

rode,  ridden*. 

Ring, 

rung,  rang. 

rung. 

Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

Rive, 

rived. 

riven. 

Run, 

ran. 

run. 

Saw, 

sawed. 

sawn,  R. 

Say, 

said. 

said. 

See, 

saw. 

seen. 
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iTCtcnt* 

Imperfect. 

Pert  or  Put.  Fart. 

Seek, 

sought. 

sought 

SeU, 

sold. 

sold. 

Send, 

sent, 

sent. 

Sct^ 

set, 

set 

Shake, 

shook. 

shaken. 

Shape, 

shaped. 

shaped,  shapen. 

Shave, 

shaved. 

shaven,  r. 

Shear, 

sheared, 

shorn. 

Shed, 

shed. 

shed. 

Shine, 

shone,  r. 

shone,  r. 

Shoe, 

shod. 

shod. 

Show, 

showed, 

shown. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shot 

Shred, 

shred. 

shred. 

Shrink, 

shrunk. 

shrunk. 

Shut, 

shut. 

shut 

Sing, 

sung. 

sung. 

Sink, 

sunk,  sank. 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sat 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

slept 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. . 

Sling, 

slung. 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. 

SHt, 

slit,  R. 

slit,  or  slitten. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

Sow, 

sowed. 

sown,  K. 

Speak, 

spoke. 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped. 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent, 

spent 

Spill, 

spilt,  R. 

spilt,  R. 

Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit,  spat. 

spit,  spitten^ 

SpHt, 

split. 

split 

Spread, 

spread. 

spread. 

Springy 

sprung,  sprang. 

sprung. 

*  SpMm  it  BMri J  obsolete. 
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Pretest. 

Imperfect. 

Perf.  *r  Paw.  Part. 

Stand, 

Stood, 

Stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode  or  strid. 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck. 

struck  w  stricken. 

String, 

strung. 

strung. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

Strow  or  strew. 

strowed  or  strewed. 

c  strown,  strowed, 
\     strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

swet,  R. 

swet,  R. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swollen,  K. 

Swim, 

swum,  swam. 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung. 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

tought. 

taught. 

Tear, 

tore, 

torn. 

TeU, 

told. 

told. 

Think, 

thought. 

thought. 

Thrive, 

throve,  a. 

thriven. 

Throw, 

threw. 

thrown. 

Thrust, 

thrust. 

thrust. 

Tread, 

trod. 

trodden. 

Wax, 

waxed. 

waxen,  a. 

Wear, 

wore, 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept. 

wept 

Win, 

won. 

won. 

Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

Work, 

wrought. 

wrought  or  worked. 

Wring, 

wrung. 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 

In  the  preoeding  list,  some  of  the  verbs  will  be  found  to 
be  conjugated  regularly,  as  well  as  irregularly ;  and  those 
which  admit  of  the  regular  form  are  marked  with  an  b. 
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There  is  a  preference  to  be  given  to  some  of  these,  which 
custom  and  judgment  must  determine.  Those  preterits 
and  participles  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  list, 
seem  to  be  the  most  eligible.  The  compiler  has  not  in- 
serted such  verbs  as  are  irregular  only  in  familiar  writing 
or  discourse,  and  which  are  improperly  terminated  by  ^ 
instead  of  ed:  as,  learnt,  spelt,  spilt,  &c.  These  should 
be  avoided  in  every  sort  of  composition.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  observe,  that  some  contractions  of  ed  into  tj  are 
unexceptionable;  and  others,  the  only  established  forms 
of  expression :  as,  crept,  dwelt,  gilt,  &c. ;  and  lost,  felt, 
slept,  &c.  These  allowable  and  necessary  contractions 
must  therefore  be  carefully  distinguished  by  the  learner, 
from  those  that'  are  exceptionable.  The  words  which  are 
obsolete  have  also  been  omitted,  that  the  learner  might 
not  be  induced  to  mistake  them  for  words  in  present  use. 
Such  are,  wreathen,  drunken,  holpen,  molten,  gotten, 
holden,  bounden,  &c. :  and  swang,  wrang,  slank,  strawed, 
gat,  brake,  tare,  ware,  &c 

% 

Section  II. 

lyf  Defietive  Ferhi;  and  of  the  different  voyt  tii  w^kk  foetie  are 

eenjugated. 

Defective  Verbs  are  those  which  are  used 
only  in  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses. 

The  principal  of  ikem  are  f&ese . 

Pnwni.  laipefftct.  Fnf.orPkH.  Flut. 

Can,  could,  ■ 

May,  might,  — — 

Shall,  should,  — — 

Will,  would,  ■ 

Musi,  must,  —I—.. 

Ought,  ought,  — 

^-  quolfa,  I 
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That  the  verbs  must  and  ought  have  both  a  present 
and  past  signification,  appears  from  the  following  sen- 
tences :  "  I  must  now  own  that  I  was  to  blame  ^  •*  He 
must,  at  that  time,  have  been  mistaken  ;*"  **  We  ought  to 
do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  consequences  ;^  "  They  spoke 
things  which  they  ought  not  then  to  have  spoken.^ 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  words  must  and  oughty 
in  the  preceding  sentences,  are  all  in  the  present  tense; 
on  the  ground,  that  the  expression,  ^*  He  must,  at  that^ 
time,  have  been  mistaken^'^  implies,  ^^  It  is  necessary,  it 
is  certain,  he  was  at  that  time  mistaken  ;^  and  that  the 
sentence,  *'  They  spoke  things  which  they  ought  not  then 
to  have  spoken,^  signifies  that,  "  They  spoke  things  which 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  not  then  to  have 
spoken:*"  we  may  reply  that,  on  this  principle,  the  true 
grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  may  be  often 
strangely  perverted.  From  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning, 
the  words  mat/j  mighty  could^  in  the  following  sentences, 
may  be  considered  as  in  the  present  tense  ;  ^'  I  may^  at 
that  time,  have  been  mistaken  f  ^'  He  might  have  decided 
better ;""  "  They  could  have .  finished  the  work  sooner  :^ 
since  may^  mighty  cotddy  may  be  converted  into,  '^  It  is 
possible  that  I  was,  at  that  time,  mistaken  C  ^^  It  is 
possible  for  him  to  have  decided  better  ;^  "  It  is  possible 
for  them  to  have  finished  the  work  sooner.^ — ^We  have 
shown  at  pages  109,  110,  of  this  work,  that  one  phrase 
may,  in  point  of  sense,  be  equivalent  to  another,  though 
its  grammatical  nature  is  essentially  difierent. 

If  it  be  further  objected,  that  the  expression,  "He 
must  have  been  deceived,^  is  as  incorrect  and  absurd  as 
the  phrase,  "  He  intended  to  have  written,*"  we  presume 
that  the  objection  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  As 
the'fword  musty  in  the  sentence  in  question,  is  used  as  an 
auxiliary  verb,  there  appears  to  be  no  impropriety  in  con- 
vjjj  necting  it  with  the  subsequent  form  of  the  verb.  It  is  as 
justifiable  and  regular  as  the  helping  verbs  and  their  con- 
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iii'xions  are,  in  ihe  following  sentences ;  •*  H» 
been  det^eived ;"    "  He  mi^ht   have  done  better 
ctmld  not  liave  done  worse." — With  regard  to  the  pi 
"  He  ought,   when   the  officer  appeared,  to  hft»e 
dcred  himself;"  we  observe  tlial  when  we  use  this 
ouffhl,    this    is    the   only    pos»ble    way    tu    distil 
the  past  from  the  present.     See  the  Thirteenth 
Syntax. 

To  attempt  the  support  of  the  preceding  objections, 
tliat  could  support  them,  by  a  partial  construction  of  the 
English  verb,  and  considering  it,  in  no  part  of  its  formx- 
tion,    as   composed   of  the    porriciple   and    its    nuxilii 
would  be  to  uke  that  for  granted  which  is  disputed  ; 
resort  to  an   hypothesis  which,  we  presume,  has  nlrci 
been    sufHcieutly    controverted,    and    shown     to    be 
tenable. 

In  most  languages,  there  are  some  verbs  which  are  de- 
fective with  rcBpect  to  persons.  These  are  denominatetl 
impergonal  verbs.  They  are  used  only  in  the  third  person, 
because  ihey  refer  to  a  subject  peculiarly  appropriated  U> 
that  person :  as,  '*  It  rains,  it  snows,  it  hails,  it  iightc] 
it  ihundcrs."  But  as  the  word  impersonal  implies  a  tol 
absence  of  persons,  it  is  improperly  applied  to  lliosc  verbs 
which  have  a  person  :  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  tliat  tliere 
is  no  such  thing  in  Bnglisti,  nor  indeed,  in  any  langui 
as  a  sort  of  verbs  really  impersonal  *. 


orms- 

:^ 

atetl 
■son, 
rd  U^^l 

total^l 


■  The  pica  at/fiA  lo  prove  tbc  exMence  of  Impenonnl  Verbs  ie,  in  subaunce. 
0*  fbllaws ;  and  the  rratder  irill  pcrccjvv  that  it  ta  not  wholly  destihite  of  pbniid. 
hilii)', — There  are  cert^n  TEtbs,  which  do  not  admit  Tor  thdr  subject  *aj  It) 
Ihut  haa  life,  or  anj  thing  that  is  tiriclly  delinable  :  such  as,  ' 
It  frcctcs,  il  raini,  it   lightens,  it  Ihitndrrs."     In  Ihli  point  of  view,  Ukd  « 
Iliii  ctplanntion,  it  it  euppowd.  by  some  grammariuH,  that  our  UuiBUage  d 
Uiniafew  tm personal  Verbs  :  that  ia,  verbs  which  declare  tlie  clintence  i^iq 
ictiim  or  sUle,  but  whif  h  do  not  refer  it  to  any  animate  being, 
particular  aubJccL 
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'File  wliulf  number  of  vcibs  in  tlu'  Englisli  lanjruagc,  rc- 
^ilar  niul  irregular,  simple  and  eoinpniiiiiled,  tuken  Utge- 
ther,  is  aboul  4300,  The  number  of  irregular  verbs,  the 
defective  included,  is  about  177. 

Some  Gnininiaiians  have  thought  that  the  Knghsh  verbs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
languages,  might  be  classed  into  several  conjugations;  and 
that  the  three  different  terminations  of  the  ]>ariiciplc  might 
be  the  distinguisliing  characteristics.  They  have  accord- 
ingly proposed  three  conjugations  ;  namely,  the  first  to 
conuat  of  verbs,  the  participles  of  which  end  in  rd,  or  its 
contraction  t ;  the  second,  of  those  ending  in  glil ;  and 
the  third,  of  those  in  en.  But  as  the  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, would  so  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of 
l>oth  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding  account 
of  thcni;  .-uid  as  those  of  the  third  conjugation  are  so 
various  in  iheir  form,  and  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
one  plain  rule ;  it  scctns  belter  in  practice,  as  Dr.  I.owth 
justly  observes,  to  consider  the  first  in  cd  as  the  only  re- 
gular form,  and  the  other  as  deviations  from  It;  after  the 
example  of  the  Saxon  ami  German  Grammarians. 

liefore  we  close  this  section,  it  may  afford  instruction 
to  the  learners,  to  be  informed,  more  particularly  than 
ihey  have  been,  that  different  nations  have  mode  use  of 
different  contrivances  for  marking  ihe  tenses  and  moods 
of  their  verbs.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  distinguish  them, 
as  well  as  the  cases  of  their  nouns,  adjectives,  and  parti- 
ciples, by  varying  the  termination,,  or  otherwise  changing 
the  form,  of  die  word  ;  retaining,  however,  those  radic^ 
letters,  which  prove  the  inflection  to  be  of  the  same 
kindred  with  its  root.  The  modern  tongties,  particularly 
the  English,  abound  in  auxiliary  words,  which  vary  the 
meaning  of  the  noun,  or  the  verb,  without  requiring  any 
considerable  varieties  of  inflection.  Thus,  /  do  love,  1 
diii  love,  I  have  Unvii,  I  had  loved,  I  .ikall  love,  have 
the  Mtnie  import  as  amo,  antahawi,  amai'i,  amaveramt 
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amabo.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  language,  like  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  can  thus  comprehend  in  one  word  the 
meaning  of  two  or  three  words,  must  have  some  advan- 
tages over  those  which  are  not  so  comprehensive.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  may  not  be  more  perspicuous ;  but  in  the 
arrangement  of  words,  and  consequently  in  harmony  and 
energy,  as  well  as  in  conciseness,  it  may  be  much  more 
elegant. 


Section  12. 

Theory  respecting  the  Inflectums  of  language. 

In  our  modem  verbs  and  nouns,  says  Dr.  Beattie,  the 
variety  of  auxiliary  words,  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
language  of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  northern  nations,, 
who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  conquered  provinces,  being  an  un- 
lettered race  of  men,  would  not  take  the  trouble^  either 
to  impart  their  own  language  to  the  Romans,  or  to  learn 
theirs  with  any  degree  of  exactness :  but,  blending  words 
and  idioms  of  their  own  with  Latin  words  inaccurately 
acquired,  or  imperfectly  remembered,  and  finding  it  too 
great  a  labour  to  master  all  the  inflections  of  that  lan- 
guage, fell  upon  a  ampler,  though  less  elegant,  artifice, 
of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  with 
one  or  more  auxiliary  words,  joined  to  nouns,  verbs,  and 
participles.  And  hence,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  French  languages,  the  greater  part  of  the 
words  are  Latin ;  (for  the  conquered  were  mcKre  in  num- 
ber than  the  conquerors;)  but  so  disguised  are  those 
words,  by  the  mixture  of  northern  idioms,  and  by  the 
slovenly  expedient  now  hinted  at,  as  to  have  become  at 
once  like  the  Latin,  and  very  different  from  it. — The 
ancient  Greek,  compared  with  the  modem,  is  found  to 
have  undergone  alterations  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so 
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great.  Fur  with  iht-  northern  invaders  tlie  Grti'ks  were 
never  so  tlioroiiglily  incorporated,  as  were  tlie  Europeans 
of  the  West :  and,  when  conquered  by  tlie  Turks,  ihey 
maintained  tlieir  religion,  aiid  so  preserved  their  language 
from  total  depravation,  though  they  could  not  prevent 
its  debasement. 

On  many  topiea,  it  is  easier  (o  propose  than  to  solve 
difficulties;  and  to  ask  questions,  than  to  answer  them. 
What  is  hinted  in  the  last  paragraph,  may  he  thought 
to  account  for  the  multitude  of  auxiliary  words  that 
belong  to  the  verbs  and  nouns  of  modem  Europe.  But, 
for  the  multitude  of  Iiiflfctioiis,  that  are  found  in  the 
nouns  and  verbs  of  the  ancient  languages,  how  arc  we 
to  account?  Wliy  did  not  the  Greekb  and  Romans  abound 
in  auxiliary  words  as  much  as  we  ? 

Was  it  because  their  languages,  like  regular  towns  > 
and  fortifications,  were  made  by  men  of  learning;  who 
planned  them  before  tliey  existed,  with  a  view  to  the 
renown  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  who  i 
were  to  compose  in  them,  as  well  as  to  the  convenience 
of  the  people,  wiio  were  to  speak  them ;  while  the 
modem  tongues,  like  poor  villages  that  extend  their 
bounds  irregularly,  are  the  rude  work  of  a  barbarous 
people,  who,  without  looking  before  or  behind  them, 
on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left,  threw  their  coarse 
materials  together,  with  no  other  view,  than  just  to 
answer  the  exigency  of  the  present  hour  ? — This  tlieory 
IB  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  some  learned  authors.  But 
if  we  pay  any  regaril  to  history,  or  bilievc  that  human 
exertions  are  pro|)ortioned  to  hiunan  abilities,  and  that 
tlie  Greeks  and  llomans  were  like  other  men,  we  cannot 
iicquicKc  in  it. 

They  who  first  B])okc  Greek  aiid  Latin  were  certainly 
not  less  ignorant,  our  less  savage,  than  were  those 
uiudcniE,  tuuon^  wlumi  arose  the  Ltulian.  tlie  Spanisbyl 
iIk  i-'rcQch,  and  the  English  languages-  If  these  lu 
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were  formwl  gradual  l_v,  and  wittiout  plan  or  nictl 
why  ithiHild  wc  bclievp,  that  the  ClasHic  tongues  m 
otherwise  formed  ?  Arc  they  more  regular  thao 
modern?  In  some  respects  they  uiay  he  bo;  and  il  is 
allowed  that  they  are  more  tlegant :  fijr,  of  two  towns 
that  are  built  wiiltuut  a  plan,  it  is  not  diflieuii  to 
imagine,  that  tfie  one  may  be  more  convenient  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  otiier.  But  every  polite  tonguu  lias 
its  awn  rules;  and  the  EngU^h  tlwt  b  aocording  to  rul^, 
is  not  less  regular  than  the  Greek  that  is  according  to 
and  a  deviation  from  the  established  use  of  the  longui 
is  as  much  an  irregularity  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
nor  arr;  the  modes  of  the  Greek  tongue  more  uniform 
in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  or  of  the  Latin  in  Cicero  and 
Carsar,  than  those  of  the  Englisii  are  in  Addison  and  Swift, 
or  those  of  the  French  in  Rollin,  Vertot,  and  Fenelon. 

But  why  should  the  Inflections  of  language  be  eon- 
sidcretl  as  a  proof  of  refinement  and  art,  and  the  sul»- 
slitiittoii  of  auxiliary  words  as  tlic  work  of  chance  and  of 
barbarism  ?  Nay,  wliat  cridence  can  he  brought  to  show, 
that  the  Inflections  of  the  Classic  tongues  were  not 
originally  formed  out  of  obsolete  auxiliary  worde  pre- 
fixed,  or  subjoined,  to  nouns  and  verba,  or  otherwise 
incorporated  with  their  radical  letlers?  Some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  actually  the  case.  And 
though  the  matter  dues  aot  now  admit  of  a  direct 
the  analogy  of  other  languoges,  ancient  as  well  as 
gives  plausthilily  to  tlte  conjecture. 

The  inflections  of  Hebrew  nouns  and  verijs  may,  upon 
this  principle,  be  accounted  for.  The  cases  of  llie  former, 
are  marked  by  a  change  made  in  the  beginning  of  tbu. 
word  ;  and  this  change  is  nothing  more  than  s  contri 
prepoMtion  prefixed,  answering  to  the  English  of, 
from:  as  if,  instead  of  animal,  of  aitimal,  to  anv 
frimi  ammalf  we  were  lo  pronouniw  and  write 
yaiuiml,    tanimai,   Jranimali     wliicb,    if   wc    were 
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luslomwi  lo  speak  so,  would  be  as  intelligible  to  us, 
as  animal,  animalU,  aniiaali,  were  to  the  Uomaiis. — 
Of  the  Hebrew  verb,  in  like  manner,  the  persons  ore 
DiJirked  by  contracted  pronouns  subjoined  or  prefixed 
to  the  rudieal  letters.  Thus,  tnasar,  he  delivered ; 
maaartha,  thou  deliveredst,  from  masar,  the  root,  and 
a/fio,  thou;  maaarlhif  I  delivered,  from  masar,  and 
aolhif  me,  &c.  And  in  Erse,  a  very  ancient  species  of 
Celtic,  most  of  the  infleelions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs 
may,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  be  uialysed  in  a  way 
somewhat  similar. 

If  the  English,  and  other  modem  tongues,  had  been 
spoken  for  ages  before  they  were  wiitten,  (which  we 
have  reason  to  think  was  tlie  case  with  the  Greek  and 
Lfttin,)  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  aiixiUaries  would 
liave  been  shortened  and  softened ;  and  at  length  in- 
corjjoratetl  with  the  rocUcal  words,  so  as  to  asounie  the 
form  of  initial  or  final  inflections.  For  it  is  while  they 
are  only  spoken  and  not  written,  that  languages  axe 
most  liable  to  alterations  of  this  kind;  as  they  become, 
in  some  degree,  stationary  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
be  visible  in  writing.  But  we  know  tliat  writing  was 
practised  in  many,  and  perhaps  in  most  European  nations, 
previously  to  tJu;  very  existence  of  the  modern  languages : 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  write  those  languages  almost  st&  soon  as  to  speak 
them.  And  if  thus  our  auxiliary  words  were  kept 
distinct  in  tlie  beginning,  and  marked  as  such  by  our 
first  writers,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  have  re- 
mained distinct  ever  since. 

Had  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  been  ascertained 
by  writing,  at  as  early  a  period  of  their  existence,  their 
fate  would  perhaps  have  been  similar;  and  their  in- 
flections might  now,  hke  those  of  the  Hebrew,  have 
Ijcen  easily  analysed;  and  found  to  be  auxiliary  words 
sliortened  and  softened  by  colloquial  use,  and  gradually 
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incorporated   with  the  radical  part  of  the  original  nouns 
and   verbs.      But   it   was  the   misfortune   of  the  modem 
languages,   (if  it  can  be  called  a  misfortune,)  that  their 
form  was,  in   some  measure,   fixed  before  it  became  so 
complete  as  it  might  have   been ;    that   without   pas^g 
through  the  intermediate  stages  of  childhood  and  youth, 
they  rose  at  once  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  infancy  to 
premature  manhood :  and  in  regard  to  the  Classic  tongues, 
it   was  a  fortunate  circumstance,   that  th^r  growth  ad- 
vanced more  gradually,    and   that    their    form   was  not 
established  by   writing,   till  after  it  had   been  variously 
rounded   and  moulded    by   the    casual    pronunciation   of 
successive  ages.     Hence,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these 
conjectures,  (for  they  lay  claim  to  no  higher  character,) 
it  will  follow  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  are  for 
this    reason   peculiarly  elegant,    because    they  who    first 
spoke  them  were  IcHig  in  a  savage  state;  and  that  the 
modern   languages  are  for  this  reason    less  elegant,   be- 
onuse  the  nations  among  whom  they  took  their  rise,  were 
not  savage.     This  looks  very  like  a  paradox.     And  yet, 
is  it  not  more  probable,   than  any  thing  which  cfm  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  that  contrary  supposition,  adopted 
by   some  learned    men,    that  the  Clasmc    tongues    were 
planned    by    philosphers,     and    the    modem    languages 
jumbled  rudely  into  form  by  barbarians? 

The  preceding  theory  of  Dr.  Beattie,  though  modestly 
offered  by  him  as  conjecture  only,  appears  to  be  well 
founded,  and  entitled  to  considerable  respect  and  at- 
tention. It  is  a  curious  discusaon ;  and  well  adapted 
to  lead  the  student  to  critical  reflections,  and  to  further 
inquiries,  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Infiec- 
lions  of  language. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OP   ADVERBS. 


An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
'express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting 
it :  as,  '*  He  reads  well ;"  "  A  truly  good  man ;" 
*•  He  writes  very  correctly.'* 

Some  adverbs  are  compared,  thus;  ''Soon, 
sooner,  soonest;"  "often,  oftener,  oft^nest.**  Those 
ending  in  ly^  are  compared  by  morCf  and  most :  as, 
«*  Wisely,  more  wisely,  most  wisely." 

Advebbs  seem  originally  to  have  been  contrived  to  ex- 
press compendiously  in  one  word,  what  must  otherwise 
have  required  two  or  more  :  as,  "  He  acted  wisely,^  for, 
he  acted  with  wisdom ;  "  prudently,'"  for,  with  prudence ; 
*^  He  did  it  here,^  for,  he  did  it  in  this  place;  ^'exceed- 
i^gly^  for,  to  a  great  degree ;  ^*  often  and  seldom,^  for 
many,  and  for  few  times;  •Wery,''  for,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  &c. — Phrases  which  do  the  office  of  adverbs  may 
properly  be  termed  adverbial  pj^ases :  as,  ^^  He  acted  in 
the  best  manner  possible.^  Here,  the  words  in  the  best 
manner  possible^  as  they  qualify  the  verb  acUdy  may  be 
called  an  adverbial  phrase. 

There  are  many  words,  in  the  English  language,  that  are 
sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs : 
as,  **More  men  than  women  were  there;''  or,  "  I  am 
more  diligent  than  he.''  In  the  former  sentence  more  is 
evidently  an  adjective,  and  in  the  latter,  an  adverb.  There 
arc  others  that   are  sometimes  used  as  substantives,  and 
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6.  Of  manner  or  quality :  as,  "Wisely,  foolishly,  justly, 
iiiijustly,  quickly,  slowly,*"  &&  Adverbs  of  quality  are  the 
most  numerous  kind ;  and  they  are  generally  formed  by 
adding  the  tennination  It/  to  an  adjective  or  participle, 
or  changing  fe  into /y ;  as,  "Bad,  badly;  cheerful,  cheer- 
fully ;  able,  ably  ;  admirable,  admirably .'*^ 

7.  Of  doubt:  as,  "Perhaps,  pcradventure,  possibly, 
perchance.'^ 

8.  Of  affirmation:  as,  "Verily,  truly,  undoubtedly, 
doubtless,  certainly,  yea,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,^  &c. 

9.  Of  negation :  as,  "  Nay,  no,  not,  by  no  means,  not 
at  all,  in  no  wise,^  &c. 

10.  Of  interrogoHon :  as,  "How,  why,  wherefore,  whe- 
ther,'' &c. 

11.  Of  comparison:  as,  **  More,  most,  better,  best,  worse, 
worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,^  &c. 

Besides  the  adverbs  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
which  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  several  of  the  pre- 
positions with  the  adverbs  of  place  here,  there,  and  where: 
as,  "Hereof,  thereof,  whereof ;  hereto,  thereto,  whereto; 
hereby,  thereby,  whereby;  herewith,  therewith,  where- 
with ;  herein,  therein,  wherein ;  therefore,  (i.  e.  there-for,) 
wherefore,  (L  e.  where-for,)  hereupon^  or  hereon,  there- 
upon, or  thereon,  whereupix),  or  whereon,"  &c.  Except 
iherejbre,  these  are  seldom  used. 

In  some  instances  the  prepoation  suffers  no  change,  but 
becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its  application :  as  when  we 
say,  "  he  rides  abovi  r  "  he  was  iiear  falling ;"  "  but  do 
not  after  lay  the  blame  on  me.** 

There  are  also  some  adverbs,  which  are  composed  of 
nouns,  and  the  letter  a  used  instead  of  a/,  oti,  &c.  :  as, 
"  Aside,  athirst,  afoot,  ahead,  asleep,  aboard,  ashore,  abed, 
aground,  afloat,"  &c. 

The  words  when  and  where,  and  all  others  of  the  same 
nature,  such  as,  whence,  whither,  whenever,  wherever,  &c. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  canjuiwtione,  because  they 
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participate  the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions  : 
of  conjunctions,  as  they  conjoin  sentences;  of  adverbs,  as 
they  denote  the  attributes  either  of  time,  or  o{  place. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed,  with  respect  to  tlie  word 
there/ore^  that  it  is  an  adverb,  when,  witliout  joining  sen- 
tences, it  only  gives  the  sense  o{,Jbr  that  reoMti.  When  it 
^ves  tliat  sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  conjunction  :  as, 
"  He  is  good,  therefore  he  is  happy  .^  The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  extended  to  the  words  consequently^  according- 
ly^ and  the  like.  When  these  arc  subjoined  to  and^  or 
joined  to  if,  siiicCy  &c.  they  are  adverbs,  the  connexion 
being  made  without  their  help :  when  they  appear  single, 
and  unsupported  by  any  other  connective,  they  may  be 
called  conjunctions. 

The  inquisitive  scholar  may  naturally  ask,  what  necessity 
there  is  for  adverbs  of  time^  when  verbs  arc  provided  with 
tenses,  to  show  that  circumstance.  The  answer  is,  though 
tenses  may  be  sufficient  to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of 
time,  yet,  to  denote  them  all  by  the  tenses  would  be  a  per- 
plexity without  end.  What  a  variety  of  forms  must  be 
given  to  the  verb,  to  denote  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
^formerly,  lately,  just  now,  now,  immediately,  preseiUly, 
soon,  hereq/ier,  &c.  It  was  this  consideration  that  made 
the  adverbs  of  time  necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF   PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns :  as,  '*  He  went  Jrom  London  to 
York;"  "She  is  above  disguise;"  "They  are 
instructed  by  him." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prindpal  prqwsitions  i 


Of 

into 

above 

at 

ofF 

to 

within 

below 

near 

on  or  upon 

for 

without 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after 

with 

under 

from 

before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

behind 

against 

Verbs  are  often  compounded  of  a  verb  and  a  preposi- 
tion :  as,  to  uphold,  to  invest,  to  overlook :  and  this  com- 
position sometimes  gives  a  new  sense  to  the  verb :  as,  to 
understand,  to  withdraw,  to  forgive.  But  in  English,  the 
prepoation  is  more  frequently  placed  after  the  verb :  and 
separately  from  it  like  an  adverb ;  in  which  situation  it  is 
not  less  apt  to  affect  the  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
meaning ;  and  may  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
verb,  and  as  a  part  of  it.  As,  to  casty  is  to  throw:  but  to 
cast  upy  or  to  compute,  an  accoutUj  is  quite  a  different  thing: 
thus,  to  fall  on,  to  bear  out,  to  give  over,  &c.  So  that 
the  meaning  oi  the  verb,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrase. 
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(  depend   on   the  preposition    subjoined.      As  tlic  ^tat 
I'COniponcnt  parts  of  these  words,  are,  however,  no  guide  to 
the    sense    of    the    wliole,    this    circumstance    con  tributes 
frreatly  towards  matung  our  laogiuige  peculiarly  difficuh 
to  foreigners. 

In  the  compo^ation  of  many  words,  there  are  certain 
syllables  employed,  which  grammarians  have  called  in- 
separable prepositions:  as,  be,  con,  mis,  &c.  In  bedeck, 
conjoin,  mistake :  but  as  they  are  not  words  of  any  kind, 
they  cannot  popcriy  be  called  a  species  of  prepoation. 

One  great  use  of  prepositions,  in  English,  is,  to  express 
those  relations,  which,  in  some  languages,  are  chiefly 
marked  by  cases,  or  the  different  endings  of  nouns.  See 
page  85.  The  necesaty  and  use  of  ihcm  wUl  appear  from 
the  following  examples.  If  we  say,  "he  writes  a  pen," 
"  they  ran  the  river,"  "  the  tower  fell  the  Greeks,"  "  Lam- 
betli  is  Westminster-abK-y,"  there  is  observable,  in  each  of 
these  expressions,  either  a  total  want  of  connexion,  or  such 
a  connexion  as  produces  falsehood  or  nonsense :  and  it  is 
evident,  that,  before  they  can  be  turned  into  sense,  the  va- 
cancy  must  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word  :  as  thus, 
"  He  writes  mth  a.  pen  ;"  "  they  ran  towardjt  the  river ;" 
"  the  tower  fell  upon  the  Greeks ;"  "  Lambeth  is  over 
offainst  Westminster-abbey."  We  see  by  these  instances, 
how  prepositions  may  be  necessary  to  connect  those  words, 
which  in  their  signification  are  not  naturally  connected. 

Prepoutions,  in  their  original  and  literal  acceptation, 
seem  to  have  denoted  relations  of  place ;  but  they  are 
now  used  Jiguratively  to  express  other  relations.  For  ex- 
ample, as  they  who  are  above-  have,  in  several  respects,  the 
advantage  of  such  ns  are  Itnlotc,  prepositions  expresnng 
high  and  low  places,  arc  used  for  superiority  and  inferiority 
in  general :  as.  "  He  b  above  disguise  ;"'  "  we  serve  under 
a  good  master;"  "he  rules  over  a  willing  people ;"  '*wc 
should  do  nothing  beneath  our  character." 
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The  importance  of  the  prepositions  will  be  further  per- 
ceived by  the  explanation  of  a  few  of  them. 

Of  denotes  possession  or  belonging,  an  effect  or  conse- 
quence, and  other  relations  connected  with  these:  as, 
•*The  house  Q^'  my  friend;^  that  is,  "the  house  belong- 
ing to  my  friend  ^  *'  He  died  of  a  ferer  C  that  is,  "  in 
consequence  of  a  fever."^ 

To  or  untOj  is  opposed  to  from :  as,  "  He  rode  from 
Salisbury  to  Winchester.'' 

For  indicates  the  cause  or  motive  of  any  action  or  cir- 
cumstance, &c. :  as,  "  He  loves  her /or  (that  is,  on  account 
of)  her  amiable  qualities.^ 

By  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  cause,  agent, 
means,  &c. :  as,  "  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  ;^  that  is,  "  a 
fall  was  the  cause  of  his  being  killed  ;^  '^  This  house  was 
built  bt/  him  ;^  that  is,  "  he  waS  the  builder  of  it.*" 

With  denotes  the  act  of  accompanying,  uniting,  &c.: 
as,  "  We  will  go  toith  you  ;'*  "  They  are  on  good  terms 
with  each  other.^'^lVith  also  alludes  to  the  instrument  or 
means :  as,  **  He  was  cut  with  a  knife.^ 

In  relates  to  time,  place,  the  state  or  manner  of  bang 
or  acting,  &c. :  as,  **  He  was  bom  in  (that  is,  during)  the 
year  1720 T  "He  dwells  in  the  city^  "She  lives  in 
affluence." 

Into  is  used  after  verbs  that  imply  motion  of  any  kidd : 
as,  "  He  retired  into  the  country  ;*'  *•  Copper  is  converted 
into  brass*" 

Within,  relates  to  something  comprehended  in  any  place 
or  time :  as,  "  They  are  rtnthin  the  house ;"  "  He  b^an 
and  finished  his  work  zcithin  the  limited  time." 

The  signification  of  without  is  opposite  to  that  of 
within :  as,  "  She  stands  without  the  gate :"  But  it  is  more 
frequently  opposed  to  with:  as,  "You  may  go  without 


me." 


The  import  and  force  of   the  remaining  prepositions 
will  be  readily  understood,  without  a  particular  detail  of 
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them.  Wd  shall,  ilierefore,  conclude  this  head  witli  oC 
serving,  that  there  in  a  peculiar  propriety  in  tliitlingiiiflhiiig 
djc  use  of  tile  prepositions  bt/  and  with  ;  wliitli  is  ol»- 
»ervab!ein  sentences  like  the  following:  "He  walks  w*/* 
a  staff  bff  moonlight ;"  "  He  was  lakea  bi/  straia^m,  and 
killed  Btith  a  eword."  Put  the  one  preposition  for  the 
other,  and  say,  "he  walks  ^  a  start"  Kith  moonlight;" 
"  he  was  taken  wi'tt/i  stratagem,  and  killed  ^  a  sword ;" 
and  it  will  appear,  tliat  lliey  differ  in  signification  more 
than  one,  at  Htsk  view,  would  be  apt  to  imagine. 

Some  of  the  prepositions  have  tlie  apiiearauce  and  effect 
of  conjunctions :  as,  "  After  their  prisons  were  llirown 
open,"  &e.  '^Before  Idle;""  "They  made  haste  to  be 
prepared  against  their  friends  arrived:"  but  if  ihe  iioiui 
lime,  which  is  understood,  be  added,  they  will  lose  their 
conjunctive  form:  as,  "After  [the  time  when]  their 
prisons,"  &c. 

The  prepositions  after,  be/ore,  above,  betimtlt,  and  se- 
veral others,  sometimes  appear  to  be  adverbs,  and  may 
be  so  considered :  as,  "  They  had  their  reward  soon 
after ;"  "  He  died  not  long  befiirc ;"  "  He  dwells  above ," 
but  if  the  nouns  time  and  place  be  added,  they  will  lose 
their  adverbial  form :  as,  "  He  died  not  long  before  that 
lime,"  <Sc. 

Prepositi()ns,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  words, 
have  a  variety  of  significations.  It  will  both  gratify  and 
instruct  the  iuquistive  learner,  10  examine  .some  of  the 
various  meanings  which  arc  attached  to  the  preposition 
FOB.  He  will  find,  that  each  of  the  phrases  denoting 
these  meanings,  may,  with  propriety,  be  substituted  for 
the  preposition. 


1.  It  signifies,  becaiue  of:  as,  "Let  me  sing  praises  j?w 

his  mercies  and  blessings." 

2.  With  regard  If),  with   respect  to :   as,   "  Far   mt,   no 

other  happiness  I  own." 
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3.  In   the  character  qf.-as^^^  Let  her  go  /or  an  un- 
grateful woman." 

4.  By  means  of;  by  interposition  qf:  as,  "  If  it  were  not 
for  Divine  Providence,  the  world  would  be  a  scene 

of  confusion.*" 
6.  For  the  sake  of:  as,   "  He  died  for  those  who  knew 
him  not."" 

6.  Conducive  to  :  as,  "  It  is  for  the  genera]  good.** 

7.  With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place :  as,  "  We 
sailed  from  Peru /or  China."** 

8.  In  expectation  of:    as,    **  He   waited  long  for  the 

return  of  his  friend." 

9.  Instead  of:  as,    "  We  take  a   falling  meteor  for  a 

star."  ' 

10.  In  search  vf:  as,    "  He    went    far   back  for  argu- 

ments." 

11.  In  favour  of:  as,   "  One  party   was  for  the  king; 

the  other /or  the  people." 
12  Becomiiig:  as,    "  It  were  more  for    his  honour  to 
submit  on  this  occasion." 

13.  Notwithstanding :  as,   ^^  For  any  thing   we  know  to 

the  contrary,  the  design  may  be  accomplished." 

14.  To  preserve :  as,  "  I  cannot  for  my  life  comply  with 

the  proposal." 
16.  In  proportion  to:  asy  *^ He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for 
his  years  he  is  tall." 

16.  For  the  purpose  of:  as,  ^'  It  was  constructed  for  sailing 

in  rough  weather.'*' 

17.  To  be :  a^  "  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  very  prudent 


man." 


18.  In  iO/ustratum  of:  as,  "  Thus  much,  for  the  first  point 

under  conrideration." 

19.  In  exchange  for :  as,  "  They  received  gold  for  their 

glass  beads." 
20*  During :  as,  **  He  was  elected  to  the  office  for  his 
life." 
Volume  L  N 
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21.  In  recompense  of:  as,  "  For  his  great  and  numerous 
services,^  they  voted  him  a  statue.^ 

9St,  After  O,  it  denotes  an  expression  of  desire:  as,  **0,for 
better  times  i^  **  O,  for  a  place  of  rest  and  peace.'' 


Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  present 
the  reader  with  a  Ust  of  Prepositions,  which  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  which  enter 
into  the  compo^tion  of  a  great  number  of  our  words.  If 
their  signification  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
learner^  he  will  be  the  better  qualified  to  understand,  with 
accuracy^  the  meaning  of  a  numerous  class  of  words,  in 
which  they  form  a  material  part 

The  Latin  prepositions  used  in  the*  composition  of 
EngUsh  words,  are  the  following :  a,  abs,  ad^  anUy  &c. 

A,  AB,  Afis — signify  from  cnt  away :  as,  to  avert,  to  turn 
from ;   to  abstract j  to  draw  away. 

AD— signifies  to  or  o^ :  as,  to  adhere,  to  stick  to ;  to  admire, 
to  wonder  at. 

ANTE — ^means  before:  as,  antecedent,  going  before;  to 
antedate^  to  date  before. 

ci&cuM — ^means  round,  about:  as,  to  circumnavigate,  to 
sail  round. 

CON,  COM,  CO,  COL — signify  together:  as,  to  confoin,  to 
join  together ;  to  compress,  to  press  together ;  to  co^ 
operate,  to  work  together ;  to  coUapse,  to  fall  togefher. 

CONTRA — against :  as,  to  contradict,  to  speak  against. 

# 

DE — Mgnifies/rcwi,  down :  as,  to  depart,  to  retire  firom ;  to 
deject,  to  cast  down. 

Di — asunder :  as,  dUacerate,  to  tear  asunder. 

Dis — reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed :  as,  to  disagree,  to  dispossess. 
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K,  Kx — out :  as,  to  efecty  to  throw  out;  to  exclude^  to  shut 
out. 

KXTRA^bet/ond :  as,  extraordmafyf  beyond  the  ordinary 
course. 

IN— before  an  adjective,  like  uUf  signifies  privation:  as, 
indecefUj  not  decent ;  before  a  verb  it  has  its  simple 
meaning :  as,  to  infuse^  to  pour  in ;  to  in/Lr,  to  fix  in. 

INTER — beixtfeen :  as,  to  iniervene,  to  come  between ;  to  ffi- 
icrpose^  to  put  between. 

INTRO — into,  iiiwards :  as,  to  introducCy  to  lead  into ;  to 
intnyoerij  to  turn  inwards. 

OB — denotes  opposition:  as,  to  object^  to  oppose;  to  06- 
structj  to  block  up ;  obstacle j  something  standing  in 
oppo^tion. 

PER — through:  as,  to  perambulate^  to  walk  through;  to 
perforate^  to  bore  through. 

posT-^^^l^r:  as,  poH  meridian,  afternoon;  Postecripiy 
written  after,  that  is,  after  the  letter. 

TRjR-^before :  as,  topre-exietj  to  exist  before ;  to  pr^lx,  to 
fix  before. 

vno^^forth  or  Jbrwc^ds :  as,  to  protend^  to  stretch  forth ; 
Xo  project,  to  shoot  forwards. 

PRjcTER — past,  or  beyond:  as,  preterperfect,  pastperfect; 
preternatural,  beyond  the  course  of  nature. 

RE — again,  or  back :  as,  to  reprirU,  to  print  again ;  to 
retrace,  to  trace  back. 

RETRO— AocAniMxrdi :  as,  retrospective,  looking  backwards; 
retrograde,  going  backwards. 

SE — oMde,  apart:  as,  to  seduce,  to  draw  aside;  to  secrete, 
to  put  aride. 

SUB — under:  as,  subterranean^  lying  under  the  earth;  to 
subscribe,  to  subsign,  to  write  under. 

suBTER — under:  as,  subterfluous,  flowing  under. 
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SUPER — above^  or  (yoer :  as,  superscribe,  to  write  above ;  to 
supervise,  to  overlook. 

TRANS— orer,  beyond,  Jrom  one  place  to  another :  as,  to 
transport,  to  carry  over ;  to  transgress,  to  pass  beyond ; 
to  transplant,  to  remove  from  one  soil  to  another. 

The  Greek  prepositions  and  particles  used  in  the 
composition  of  English  words,  are  the  following:  a, 
amphi,  anti,  hyper,  &c. 

A — signifies  privation :  as,  anonymous,  without  a  name. 
AMPHI — both,   or   the  two:   as,   amphibious,  partaking  of 

both,  or  of  two  natures. 
ANTI — against:  as,  a/fUimonarchical,  against    government 

by    a    single    person;     antiministerial,    against    the 

ministry. 
HYPER— o»er  and  above:  as,  hypercritical,  over,  or  too 

critical. 
HYPO — under,    implying    concealment,    or    disguise:     as, 

hypocrite,  one  dissembling  his  real  character. 
META — denotes  change    or  transmutation :    as,   to  meta- 

morphosCj  to  change  the  shape. 
PERI — round  about :  as,  periphrasis,  circumlocutioiL 
SYN,   SYM — together:    as,  synod,  a  meeting,    or  coming 

together ;  sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  feeling  together. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF   CONJUNCTIONS 


A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is 
chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences ;  so  as,  out  of 
two  or  more  sentences^  to  make  but  one.  It  some- 
times connects  only  words. 

Conjunctions  are  principally  divided  into  two 
^orts,  the  copulative  and  the  disjunctive. 

The  Conjunctive  Copulative  serves  to  connect 
or  to  continue  a  sentence^  by  expressing  an  ad- 
dition, a  supposition,  a  cause,  &c. :  as,  ''  He  and 
his  brother  reside  in  London ;"  *'  I  will  go  if  he 
will  accompany  me ;"  "  You  are  happy,  because 
you  are  good." 

The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves,  not  only 
to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to 
express  opposition  of  meaning  in  different  degrees : 
as,  **  Though  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he 
did  not  reform ;"  "  They  came  with  her,  but  they 
went  away  without  her." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  conjunctions : 

The  Copulative.    And,  if,  that,  both,  then,  anoe,  for, 

because,  therefore,  wherefore. 
The  DufuncHve.    But,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  lest,  though, 

unless,  either,  ndther,  yet,  notwithstanding. 

The  same  word  is  occasionally  used  both  as  a  conjunc- 
tion and  as  an  adverb ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  preposition. 
'« I  rest  then  upon  this  argument  ;^  then  is  here  a  conjunc- 
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tion  :  in  the  following  phrase,  it  is  an  adverb:  **  He  ar- 
rived i/ierut  and  not  before.''  "  I  submitted ;  for  it  was 
vain  to  resist:''  in  this  sentence,  for  is  a  conjunction ;  in 
the  next,  it  is  a  preposition :  "  He  contended  f&r  victory 
only."  In  the  first  of  the  following  sentences,  since  is  a 
conjunction  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  a  prepoution ;  and  in  the 
third,  an  adverb :  •*  Siiice  we  must  part,  let  us  do  it 
peaceably :"  "  I  have  not  seen  him  s'mce  that  time :" 
"  Our  fHendship  commenced  long  ^vnceT* 

Rblativb  2>RoKouMi(,  88  Well  as  conjuDCtionsi  serve  to 
connect  sentences:  as,  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth 
the  Lord,  and  keepeth  his  commandments." 

A  relative  pronoun  possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun 
and  a  connective.  Nay,  the  union  by  relatives  is  rather 
closer,  than  that  by  mere  conjunctions:  The  latter  may 
form  two  or  more  sentences  into  one ;  but,  by  the  former, 
several  sentences  may  incorporate  in  one  and  the  same 
clause  of  a  sentence.  Thus,  ^^  thou  seest  a  man,  and  he  is 
<»lled  Peter,"  is  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  distinct 
clauses,  united  by  the  copulative  and :  but,  ^'  the  man 
whom  thou  seest  is  called  Peter,"  is  a  sentence  of  one 
clause,  and  not  less  comprehensive  than  the  other* 

CoKJUNCTioKs  very  often  unite  sentences,  when  they 
appear  to  unite  only  words;  as  in  the  following  instances: 
^*  Duty  and  interest  forbid  vicious  indulgences ;"  "  Wis- 
dom or  folly  governs  us."  Each  of  these  forms  of  expres- 
sion contains  two  sentences,  namely ;  ^  Duty  forbids 
vicious  indulgences  ;  interest  f<M*bids  vicious  indulgences ;" 
**  Wisdom  governs  us,  or  folly  governs  us." 

Though  the  conjunction  is  commonly  used  to  connect 
sentences  together,  yet,  on  some  occaaons,  it  merely  con- 
nects words,  not  sentences:  as,  ^^  The  king  and  qfueen  are 
an  amiable  pair;"  wh^re  the  formation  cannot  refer  to 
«ach  ;  it  bebg  absurd  to  say,  that  the  kinff,  or  the  gneen 
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oiihf  is  an  amiable  pair.  So  in  the  instances,  "  iwo  and 
l«o  are  four;"  "  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  will  complete 
the  set  of  books."  Prepositions  also,  as  before  observed, 
cunnect  words;  but  tliey  do  it  to  sliow  the  relation  which 
(lie  connected  wonls  have  to  each  other;  conjunctions 
when  they  unite  woids  only,  arc  designed  to  show  the 
relations,  wliicli  those  words,  so  united,  have  to  other 
parts  of  the  seiitencc. 

As  there  are  many  conjunctions  and  connective  phrasea 
appropriated  to  the  coupling  of  sentences,  tliat  ore  never 
employed  tn  joining  the  members  of  a  sentence :  so  there 
are  several  conjunctions  appropriated  to  the  latter  use, 
which  are  never  employed  in  the  former ;  and  some  that 
are  equally  adapted  to  both  tliosc  purposes ;  as,  agaiTif 
furlker,  beii'uks,  he.  of  the  6rst  kind ;  t)ian,  leal, 
unless,  thai,  so  thai.  Sic.  of  the  second ;  and  but,  and, 
^r,  therefore,  Btc.  of  the  last, 

We  ehall  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  observations  on 
(he   peculiar  use  and  advantage  of  the    conjunction;   a 
subject   which   will,   doubtless,    give  pleasure   to   the  in-   I 
genious  student,  and  expand  his  views  of  the  importance    I 
of  his  grammatical  fitudies.     The  observations  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Beattie. 

Conjunctions  are  those  parts  of  language,  winch,  by 
joining  sentences  in  various  ways,  mark  the  connexions, 
and  various  dependences,  of  human  thought.  And  there- 
fore,  if  our  thoughts  be  really  connected  and  mutually 
dependent,  it  is  most  likely,  (as  every  man  in  speaking  - 
and  writing  wishes  to  do  justice  to  his  idea^)  that  eno. 
junctions  will  be  employed,  to  make  that  connexion, 
and  those  dependences,  obvious  to  ourselves,  and  to 
otherK  And  where  there  is,  in  any  discourse,  a  re- 
markable deficiency  of  connecting  particles,  it  may  be 
presumed,  either  that  there  is  a  want  of  connexion,  or  iliat  j 
sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to  explain  iL 
N4 
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'I'lie  siylf  of  Uie  best  aiitliors  €>f  Greece  and  1 
obuunds  in  conj iinitions,  and  other  connecting  wordfi. 
Talte  any  page  ii]  Cicero,  espceially  uliere  he  sjiouki 
his  owii  person,  ami  in  tlif  way  of  investigation, 
Iwoks  of  Moral  Duties;  and  you  shall  hardly  see 
sentence,  ihat  has  not  in,  or  near,  the  b^inning,  a 
besides.  Jar,  however,  therefure,  or  some  other 
iicctive :  by  wliich  we  may  instantly  discover  the 
lation,  which  the  present  sentence  bears  lo  what 
before :  ua  an  inference,  an  objection,  an  illustration, 
a  continuation,  a  concession,  a  condition,  or  simply  as 
one  sentiment  subjoined  to  aootlier  by  a  copulative, 
Tlic  style  of  Seneca,  on  the  other  hand,  and  that  of 
Tacilus,  are  in  this  respect  deficient.  Their  sentences 
are  short,  and  their  connectives  few ;  so  iliat  the  mutual 
dependence  of  their  thoughts  is  rather  left  to  tlie  con- 
jecture of  the  reader,  than  expressed  by  llie  author. 
And  hence,  we  are  told,  it  was,  thai  tin 
Caligula  remarked,  (though  we  can  hardly  sup] 
Caligula  to  have  been  capul)le  of  saying  so  good 
thiikg,}  that  the  style  of  Seneca  was,  sand  without  lime ; 
meaning,  that  matter,  or  sense,  was  nut  wanting,  but 
that  there  was  nothing  to  cement  that  matter  Into  one 
uniform  and  solid  mass. 

This  uncemcntcd  composition  has  of  late  become 
fashionable  among  the  French  and  thiar  imitators.  One 
of  tlic  first  who  introduced  it  was  Montesquieu,  an  author 
of  great  learning  and  extraordinary  penetration ;  who, 
as  he  resembled  Tadtus  in  genius,  scents  to  have  admired 
his  manner,  and  co[ncd  his  style.  Like  him,  and  like 
Florus,  of  whom  also  he  was  an  admirer,  he  affi'cts  short 
sentences,  in  the  way  of  aphorism ;  full  of  meaning  in- 
deed, but  so  concise  in  the  expression  as  tu  be  frequently 
ambiguous;  and  so  far  from  having  a  regular 
ihal  their  place  might  ofU-n  be  changed  without 
convenience.      This,  in   philosophical   writing,   ha&  a 
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agreeable  e0uct,   both   ujton  the  memory,   and  Ai|Hin   the 
understanding  of  the  reader. 

First,  upon  hia  memory.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea  of  a  complex 
object,  than  a  strict  and  natural  connexion  of  the  parts. 
And  therefore,  when  a  discourse  is  not  well  connected, 
the  sentiments,  however  just,  are  easily  forgotten;  or, 
if  a  few  be  remembered,  yet  their  general  scope  and 
tendency,  having  never  been  clearly  apprehended,  is  not 
rnnembered  at  all. 

Secondly,  upon  his  understanding.     To  read  a  number 
of  detached  llioughts,  although  it  may  amuse  the  fancy^ 
does    not  sufficiently  exercise   the   rational    faculties.      Of    ' 
such  thoughts,  that  only  which  is  present  is  attended  to; 
and,  if  we  understand  it,  we  do  all   that  is  required  of 
Hs.     But,  when  we  peruse  a  regular  investigation,  wherein 
many    sentiments    are   employed    to    illustrate   or    evince 
one    leading   point   of  doctrine,   we  must  attend,  both  tO<] 
tlie    present    thought    and    to    that    which    went   b^ore,  • 
that    we    may    jierceive    the    connexion ;     we   must    also 
compare   the    several    ideas  together,   in    order  to   discern 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  well  as  the  influence 
nf  all  the  premises  in  establishing  the  conclusion.     This 
is  a  moBt  wholesome,  intellectual  exercise.     It  puts  all  our 
rational  powers  in  motion,  and  inures  us  to  a  methodical 
way  of  thinking  and  speaking:   and  so  quickens  attention, 
sirengtliens  memory,  and  gives  direction   and   vigour  to^ 
our  inventive  powers. 

As  tlie  fashionable  mode  of  unconnected  composition 
is  less  improving  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  so  it  promotes 
a  habit  of  inaccuracy  and  negligence  in  a  writer.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  writing  is,  to  give  a  right 
arrangement  to  the  several  thougbu  and  parts,  of  which 
a  discourse  is  made  up:  and  tliat  arrangement  is  the 
bi'st,  in  wliich  the  several  parts  throw  most  Lglil  upon 
another.      But   when   an   author    thinks   himself  at 
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liberty  to  wrilc  without  connexion,  he  is  &t  little  pains 
to  arrange  his  ideae,  but  sets  them  down  just  as  they 
occurj  sometimes  taking  up  a.  subject  in  the  middle, 
and  sometimes  at  the  end ;  and  often  quitting  one  point 
before  he  has  discussed  it,  and  recurring  to  it  again  when 
he  ought  to  be  engaged  in  something  else.  In  a  word, 
he  is  apt  to  be  more  intent  upon  the  brilliancy  of  par- 
Ucular  thoughts,  than  upon  their  coherence:  whicb  is 
not  more  wise  in  an  author,  than  it  would  be  in  ait 
architect  to  build  a  house  rather  of  round,  smooth,  and 
shining  pebbles,  tJinn  of  stones  of  more  homely  appear- 
ance, hewn  into  such  figures  as  would  make  them  easily 
and  firmly  incorporate. 

Relatives  arc  not  so  useful  in  language,  as  conjunc- 
tions. The  former  make  speech  more  concise ;  the  latter 
make  it  more  explicit.  Relatives  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  a  pronoun  and  conjunction  copulative:  conjunctions, 
while  tiicy  couple  sentences,  may  also  express  opposition, 
inference,  and  many  other  relations  and  dependences. 

Till  men  began  to  think  in  a  train,  and  to  carry  their 
reasonings  to  a  con^derable  length,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  would  make  much  use  of  conjunctions,  or  of  any 
other  connectives.  Ignorant  people,  and  children,  gene- 
ndly  speak  in  short  anil  separate  sentences.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  barbarous  nations:  and  hence  uncultivated 
languages  are  not  well  supplic<I  with  connecting  particles. 
The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  reasonera  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world;  and  their  language,  accordingly,  abounds 
more  than  any  other  in  connectives. 

Conjunctions  are  not  equally  necessary  in  all  sorts  of 
writing.  Ill  poetry,  where  great  conciseness  of  phrase  is 
required,  and  every  appearance  of  formality  avoided, 
many  of  them  would  have  a  bad  effect.  In  passionate 
language  too,  it  may  be  proper  to  omit  them :  because  it 
in  the  nature  of  violent  jiassion,  to  speak  rather  in  disjointed 
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sentences,  than  in  the  wa;  of  inference  and  argument. 
Bimks  of  apliorisnis,  like  ibe  Proverbs  of  Suloinun,  have 
few  connectives ;  because  ihey  instrucl,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  in  detached  observations.  And  narrative  will  some- 
timea  appear  very  graceful,  when  ihe  circumstances  .are 
plainly  told,  with  scarcely  any  oilier  conjunction  than  the 
Biuipte  copulative  and:  which  is  frequently  tlie  case  in 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture. — When  narration  is  full 
of  images  or  events,  the  ouiisaion  of  connectives  may,  by 
crowding  the  principal  words  upon  one  anotlier,  give  s 
sort  of  picture  of  hurry  and  tumult,  and  so  heighten  the 
vivacity  of  description.  But  when  facta  are  to  be  traced 
down  through  their  consequences,  or  upwards  to  their 
4;auses ;  when  the  complicated  designs  of  mankind  arc  to 
be  laid  open,  or  conjectures  offered  concerning  them; 
when  the  historian  argues  either  for  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  or  in  order  to  state  the  pleas  and  principles  of  con- 
tending parses ;  there  will  be  occasion  for  every  species 
of  connective,  as  much  as  in  philosophy  itself.  In  fact,  it 
J6  in  argument,  investigation,  and  science,  that  this  |>art  of 
speech  is  peculiarly  and  indispensably  necessary. 


We  have  observed  above,  (page  190.)  that  a  relative  pro- 
noun possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun  and  a  connective. 
This  is  a  more  artilidal  and  refined  construction  than  that, 
in  which  the  common  connective  is  simply  made  use  uf. 
In  some  very  ancient  languages,  as  the  Hebrew,  which 
have  been  employed  chiefly  for  expressing  plain  sen- 
bments  in  tlie  plainest  manner,  without  aiming  at  any  elo- 
Iwrate  length,  or  harmony  of  periods,  this  pronoun  occurs 
not  so  often,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  those  other 
tongues,  which  have  been  embellished  by  the  joint  labours 
of  llie  philosopher  and  the  rhetorician.  When  we  read 
tlie  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  perceive,  tliat  tJijs  sub- 
junctive pronoun,  as  it  maybe  called,  occurs  but  seldom; 
the  sentences  bdng  short,  particularly  towards  tlic  begin. 
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ning,  and  joined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  connective. 
The  same  simplicity  of  composition,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, is  frequent  in  Scripture;  which  in  that  Divine 
book  is  a  great  beauty,  and  an  evidence  both  of  its  truth, 
and  of  its  antiquity.  For  had  the  diction  been  more  ela- 
borate, it  would  have  had  too  much  the  air  of  human  con- 
trivance, and  of  the  arts  of  later  times.  But  in  other 
compositions,  the  same  unadorned  simplicity  would  not 
always  be  agreeable:  for  we  are  not  displeased  to  find 
human  decorations  in  a  work  of  human  art  Besides,  the 
sentiments  of  inspiration  support  themselves  by  their  in- 
trinsic dignity ;  whereas  those  of  men  must  often  be  sup- 
ported and  recommended  by  the  graces  of  language.  The 
inspired  author  commands  our  attention,  and  has  a  light 
to  it :  but  other  writers  must  soothe  and  amuse,  in  order 
to  prevail  with  us  to  attend.  The  same  ornaments,  which 
we  admire  in  a  private  apartment,  are  unseemly  in  a 
temple;  and  that  rhetorical  art,  which  in  Virgil  and 
Cicero  is  delightfu],  would  be  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
majesty  of  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF   INTERJECTIONS. 


An  Inteijection  is  a  word  used  to  express  some 
passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind :  as,  '*  Oh !  I 
have  alienated  my  friend ;  alas !  1  fear  for  life." 

Some  phrases,  or  modes  of  expression,  have  a  near 
affinity  to  the  nature  of  Interjections.  Of  this  sort  are  the 
following :  "  What  an  affecting  scene  V^  "  What  grandeur 
and  beauty  ["  "  How  amiable  is  virtue  !^  "  May  we  be 
grateful  and  happy  I**  "  Peace  be  with  you  !^  These  forms 
of  expresfflon  may  therefore  be  termed  hUerjectional 
Phrases. 

The  English  Interjections,  as  well  as  those  of  other  lan- 
guages, are  comprised  within  a  small  compass.  They 
are  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  different  passions 
which  they  serve  to  express.  Those  which  intimate 
earnestness  or  grief,  are,  O !  oh !  ah !  alas !  Such  as  are 
expressive  of  contempt,  are,  pish!  tush!  of  wonder, 
heigh!  really!  strange!  of  calling,  hem!  ho!  soho!  of 
aversion,  or  disgust,  foh!  JU!  away !  of  a  call  of  the  at- 
tention, h!  behold!  hark!  of  requesting  silence,  hush! 
hist !  of  salutation,  welcome !  hail !  all  hail !  Besides  these, 
many  others,  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude,  might 
be  enumerated.  But  we  have  perhaps  mentioned  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them.  Any  word  or  phrase  may  indeed 
become  an  interjection,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  used  as 
such,  when  it  is  expressed  with  emotion,  and  in  an  un- 
connected manner:  as,  behold!  peace!  strange!  ungrate- 
ful creature  !  folly  in  the  extreme ! 

Interjections  are  not  so  much  the  agns  of  thought,  as  of 
feeling.  That  a  creature,  so  inured  to  articulate  sound  as 
man  is,  should  acquire  the  habit  of  uttering,  without  re- 
flection^  certain  vocal  sounds,  when  he  is  assaulted  by  any 
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strong  pnssioii,  or  becomes  conscious  of  any  inlcnse  fwl- 
ing.  Is  naturo)  enough.  Indeed,  by  continual  practice, 
this  hahit  becomes  so  powerful,  that,  in  certain  cases,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  resist  it,  evea  if  we  wished  to  do 
so.  When  attacked  by  acute  pain,  it  is  hardly  posablc 
for  us  to  refrain  from  saying  oh !  ah '.  kc. :  and  when  we 
are  astonished  at  any  narrative  or  event,  the  words, 
strange !  prodigious !  indeed !  break  from  us,  without  any 
effort  of  ihe  will. 

InlerJL'ctiona,  though  frequent  in  discourse,  do  not 
t  often  occur  in  elegant  composition.  Unpnictised  writers, 
however,  are  apt  to  abound  in  tlie  use  of  them,  in  order, 
as  they  imagine,  to  give  pathos  to  their  style :  which  is 
nearly  the  same  as  if,  with  the  view  of  rendering  conver- 
sation witty  or  humourous,  one  were  to  interrupt  it  with 
I  frequent  peals  of  laughter.  The  appearance  of  violent 
I  emotion  in  others,  does  not  always  raise  violent  emo^on 
\  in  us :  our  hearts,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  more  effectually 
^  subdued,  by  a  sedate  and  s'unple  utterance,  than  by  strong 
interjections  and  theatrical  gesture.  At  any  rate,  com- 
posure is  more  graceful  than  extravagance:  and  therefore, 
a  multitude  of  these  passionate  words  and  particles  will 
generally,  at  least  on  common  occasions,  savour  more  of 
levity  than  of  dignity,  of  want  of  thought  than  of  keen 
sensation.  This  holds  in  common  discourse,  as  well  as  in 
writing.  They  who  wish  to  speak  often,  and  have  little 
to  gay,  are  apt  to  abound  in  exclamations;  wonderful, 
amoaing,  prodigious,  O  dear,  dear  me,  surprising, 
asloniahinff,  and  the  like ;  and  hence  tlie  too  frequent 
use  of  such  words  tends  to  breed  a  suspicion,  tliat  one 
labours  under  a  scantiness  of  ideas.  Interjections  denoting 
imprecation,  and  those  in  which  the  Di\ine  Name  ia 
irreverently  mentioned,  are  always  offenuve  to  a  inoufi 
mind:  and  the  writer  or  speaker,  who  contracts  a  habit 
of  introducing  them,  may,  without  breach  of  cboriiy,  be 
Hivpcded  of  prt»faiien(.'S3, 


CHAPTER  XL 


OF    DERIVATION. 


Section  1. 

Of  the  various  ways  in  which  words  are  derived  from  one  another. 

Having  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  and 
their  various  modifications,  which  is  the  first  part  of  Ety« 
mology,  it  is  now  proper  to  explaui  the  methods  by  which 
one  word  is  derived  from  another. 

Words  are  derived  from  one  another  in  various  ways,  viz. 

1.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs. 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives. 

4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

5.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs:  as,  from  "to 
love,"^  comes  **  lover  ;^  from  *'  to  visit,  visiter ;"  from 
"  to  survive,  surviver ;''  8rc. 

In  the  following  instances,  and  in  many  others,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  verb  was  deduced  troax 
the  noun,  or  the  noun  from  the  verb,  viz.  *^  Love,  to 
love;  hate,  to  hate;  fear,  to  fear;  sleep,  to  sleep;  walk, 
to  walk ;  ride,  to  ride ;  act,  to  act,^  &c. 

S.  Veitis  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  fixm)i  adverbs:  as,  from  the  substantive  saUf 
comes,  "  to  salt  C"  from  the  adjective  warm,  "  to  warm ;" 
and  from  the  adverb  forward^  "  to  forward.""    Sometimes 
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they  are  formed  by  lengthening  the  vowel,  or  softening 
the  consonant:  as,  from-  ^ grass,  to  graze ;'^  sometimes 
by  adding  en :  as,  from  ^^  length,  to  lengthen  (^  especially 
to  adjectives :  as,  from  ^' short,  to  shorten,*^  *'  bright,  to 
brighten.'' 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Adjectives  denoting  plenty  are  derived 
from  substantives  by  adding  y :  as,  from  *^  Health,  healthy ; 
wealth,  wealthy  ;  might,  mighty,''  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  the  matter  out  of  which  any  thing 
is  made,  are  derived  from  substantives,  by  adding  en :  as, 
from  "Oak,  oaken;  wood,  wooden;  wool,  woollen,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance  are  derived  from  sub- 
stantives, by  adding  ful :  as,  from  "  Joy,  joyful ;  sin, 
sinful ;  fruit,  fruitful,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  plenty,  but  with  some  kind  of  di« 
minution,  are  derived  from  sul>stantives,  by  adding  some : 
as,  from  "  Light,  lightsome ;  trouble,  troublesome ;  toil, 
toilsome,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  from  substantives, 
by  adding  leas :  as,  from  **  Worth,  worthless ;"  from 
"  care,  careless ;  joy,  joyless,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  likeness  are  derived  from  substan- 
tives, by  adding  ly :  as,  from  "  Man,  manly ;  earth, 
earthly ;  court,  courtiy,"  &c. 

Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  other  adjectives,  or 
from  substantives,  by  adding  ish  to  them  ;  which  termina- 
tion, when  added  to  adjectives,  imports  dimination,  or 
lessening  the  quality :  as,  "  White,  whitish ;"  i.  e.  some- 
what white.  When  added  to  substantives,  it  signifies 
similitude  or  tendency  to  a  character :  as,  "  Child,  childish ; 
thief,  thievish." 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  or  verbs, 
by  adding  the  termination  able;  and  those  adjectives 
Mgnify  capacity :  as,  "  Answer,  answerable ;  to  change, 
changeable." 
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4.  Sul>stantivi-s  are  derived  from  mljcctivus,  sonieiimes 
by  adding  the  termination  ttess :  as,  "  White,  whiteness ; 
swift,  swiftness :'"  somelimes  by  adding  (A  or  (,  and  making 
a  small  change  in  some  of  the  letters:  as,  "  Long,  length  ; 
high,  hdglit." 


5.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by 
adding  /^,  or  changing  le  into  ly ;  and  denote  the  same 
(juality  as  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived :  as, 
from  "  base,"  comes  "basely;"  from  "slow,  slowly;" 
from  "  able,  ably." 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from 
one  another,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
nearly  impassible,  to  enumerate  them.  The  primitive 
words  of  any  language  are  very  few ;  the  derivatives  form 
much  the  greater  number.  A  few  more  instances  only 
can  be  given  here. 

Some  substantives  are  derived  from  other  substantives, 
by  adding  the  terminations  hood  or  head,  ship,  cry,  wick, 
rick,  dam,  tan,  inent,  and  age. 

Substantives  ending  in  hood  or  head,  are  such  as  signify 
character  or  qualities :  as,  "  Manhood,  knighthood,  false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives  ending  in  ship,  are  those  that  signify  office, 
employment,  state,  or  condition  :  as,  "  Lordship,  steward- 
ship, partnership,^  &c.  Some  substantives  in  ship,  arc 
derived  from  adjectives :  as,  "  Hard,  hardship,"  &c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  enj,  signify  action  or  habit : 
as,  "  Slavery,  foolery,  pruderj,"  he.  Some  substantives  of 
tluB  sort  come  from  adjectives :  as,  "  Brave,  bravery,"  &c. 

Substantives  ending  in  leick,  rick,  and  dom,  denote  do- 
m'mion,  jurisdiction,  or  condition :  as,  "  Bailiwick,  bishop- 
rick,  kingdom,  dukedom,  freedom,"  &c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  ian,  are  those  that  signify 
profesaon :  as,  "  Phy^cian,  mu»cian,"  he.  Those  that 
end  in   me^it  and  age,  come  generally  from   the  French, 
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Some  eubstantiTes  ending  in  ard,  are  derived  from 
or  adjectives,  and  denote  cliaracter  or  habit :  as,  '*  Di 
drunkard ;  dole,  dotard-" 

Some  substantives  have  the  form  of  diminutives 
diesc  arc  not  many.  They  ore  formed  by  adding  the  ter- 
minations, hill,  I'mg,  iitff,  oi'k;  el,  and  the  like :  as,  '>  Lamb, 
lambkin ;  goose,  gosUng ;  duck,  duckling ;  hill,  hillock  ; 
cock,  cockerel,"  &c. 

That  part  of  derivation  which  consists  in  tracing  English 
words  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  languages, 
must  be  omitted,  ns  the  English  schohu-  is  not  aup] 
to  be  acquainted  with  these  languages.  Tlie  best  £nf 
dictionaries  will,  however,  furnish  some  information 
this  head,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it. 
teamed  Home  Tixike,  in  his  "Diversions  of  Purley, 
has  given  an  ingenious  account  of  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  pre- 
positions :  and  as  the  student  will  doubtless  be  amused,  by 
tracing  to  their  Saxon  origin  some  of  these  words,  we 
shall  present  him  with  a  list  or  specimen  of  them;  which  we 
presume  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  his  curioMty,  and  in. 
duce  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  extensively.  I 


llgliSII 

m  flS^^I 

irley,^^ 


ABOUT— is  derived  from  a,  on,  and  bnut,  agnizing  boun- 
dary :  On  the  boundary  or  confines. 

AMONG  or  AMONGST — comes  from  the  pasoive  parlicijtle 
gemirncid,  which  isfrom^n«^n,  to  mix. 

AND — is  from  the  imperative  an-ad,  which  is  from  the 
verb,  anaii^,  signifying  to  accumulate,  lo  add  lu : 
as,  "  Two  ajid  two  are  four ;"  that  is,  "  Two  odd 
two  are  four." 

AStrtiDER— eomcs  from  ihe  ptaticiph  amndred  td  Ute  vet 
asimdrian  to  separate :  and  this  verb  is  from  i 
sand. 
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IT— is  derived   froiii    tht-    passive   participle   atli- 
weoried,  of  ihe  verb  aihweortan,  to  wrest. 
BEYOND— <!omes  from   be-geond :  geotid,  or  gvned,   U  llic 
passive  participle    of  the  verhgangan,  to  go,  to  pass  : 
Be  pofised,  be  gone. 
BUT— from  the  imparative  bot,  of  the  verb  botan,  to  boot, 
to  superadd,   to  supply :  as  "  The  number  three  is 
not  an  even  number,  but  an   odd ;"  that  is,  "  not  an 
even  number,  superadd,  (it  is)  an  odd  number." 
BtT— from  the  imperative,  be-utan,  of  llie  verb  beon-utan, 
to  be  out.     It  is  used  by  way  of  exception :  as,  "  Slie 
regards  nobody,  but  him ;""  that  is,  "  nobody  be  out 
him." 
TF — eomes  from  gif,  the  imperative  of  the  yerhgj/bn,  to 
give :  as,   "If  you  Mve  h<Hie9lly,  you  will  live  hap- 
pily ;■"  that  is,  "give  you  live  honestly." 
LEST — from  the  participle,  leaed,  of  the  verb  leaan,  to  dis- 
miss. 
THotreK — from  tftafig,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  Ihafigm, 
to  allow :  as,  '*  Though  she  is  handsome,  she  is  not 
vain  ;"  that  is,  "Allow,  grant,  she  is  handsome." 
DXLESS— comes  from  onles,    the  impera^ve  of  llie  verb 
onksan,  to  dismiss  or  remove:    as,  "Troy   will   be 
taken  unless  the  palladium   be  preserved ;"    that  is, 
"  Remove  the  paUadiwn  be  preserved,  Troy  will  lie 
taken." 
WITH — the   imperative  of  td^n,   to  join  :  as,  "  A  house 
with  a  party-wall ;"  that  is,  "  A   house  join  a  party- 
wall." 

wiTHOPT — comes  from  rei/rt/i-tttan,   the  imperative  of  the"  I 
verb  wyrthaiu-utaHy  (o  be  out :  as,  "  A  house  without 
a  roof;"  that  is,  "A  house  be  out  a  roof." 
VET — is  derived  from  ^d,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  gelan, 
to  get :   as,  "  Vet  a   little  while ;"  that   is,   "  Get  a. 
tittle  time," 
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inatical  student,  when  his  knowledge  and  judgment  become 
more  improved. 

Some  critics  carry  tlicrr  respect  for  the  Saxon  tongue, 
and  their  fondness  for  derivation,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that,  if  their  opinions  were  adopted  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, our  language  would  be  disorganized,  and  many  of  its 
rules  and  principles  involved  in  obscurity.  Etymological 
deductions  may  certainly  be  pushed  too  fiu-,  and  valued 
too  highly-  Like  other  things  that  have  their  proper 
use  and  limits,  which  ought,  on  no  occanone,  to  be 
violated.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  governed  by  their 
own  lights,  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
on  the  practice  of  their  predecessors.  We  too  must  be 
allowed  the  privil^e  of  forming  our  own  laws,  and 
adapting  them  to  our  wants  and  convenience.  Succeed- 
ing generations  of  men  have  an  indubitable  right,  to  alter 
the  old  words  of  their  predecessors,  both  in  point  of 
meaning  and  orth»^raphy,  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  class 
the  whole,  according  to  their  own  views  and  circumstances. 
This  right,  with  regard  to  our  own  tongue,  has  been  regu- 
larly, though  very  gradually,  exercised ;  and  the  result 
has  been  a  great  amelioration  of  the  language,  in  every 
point  of  *-iew. 

Jf  fanciful,  or  learned,  etymologists  are  to  decide  for 
us,  by  their  remote  researches  and  discoveries,  our  im- 
provements arc  at  an  end.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  inquire,  what  was  the  practice  of  ancient  writers;  and 
to  submit  to  the  rude  phraseology  of  authors,  who  wore 
far  inferior  to  us  in  science  and  literature.  But  during 
this  inquiry,  we  should  be  plunged  into  a  stateof uncer- 
tainty and  fluctuation.  The  various  opinions  and  contests 
of  our  Saxon  etymologists  would  perplex  and  confound 
us.  This,  however,  would  not  be  our  only  embarrasa- 
ment :  for,  at  one  time,  a  derivation  from  the  Saxon  must 
correct  present  usage :  at  another,  a  more  recondite 
examiner  would  be  able  to  show,  that,  in  the  points  con. 
0  3 
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itBtcd,  iwitlttT  ilic-  Saxon,  aor  present  usage,  is  conaal 
with  the  Gothic  ur  'iVuloiiic,  from  which  ihe  Saxon 
wab  derived'      There    would,  indeed)  be  no  bouniUry 
these  remote  and  obsctire  derivaUoiia ;   and  we  should  h&ve 
uo  decisians  upon  which  we  cuuld  rest  willi  satisfaciion. 

Etymology,  when  il  m  guided  by  judgment,  and  projier 
hmits  ore  set  to  it,  certainly  inerils  great  attention:  it  is 
then  liighly  conducive  U>  pcrHpicuoua  and  accurate  lan- 
guage. But  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  or  the  far-fetched 
discoveries  of  learning,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  sound  criticism,  and  rational 
improvement.  Ancient  usage  is  not  tJie  test  by  whieli 
llie  correctness  of  modern  language  is  to  he  tried.  The 
origin  of  things  is  certainly  a  proper  and  gratifying  sub- 
ject  of  inquiry ;  and  il  is  particularly  curious  and  pleaung 
to  trace  tlie  words  of  our  language  tu  iheir  remote  sourcM, 
This  pleasure  should,  however,  be  confined  to  speculation. 
It  should  nut  lead  ue  to  invert  the  proper  order  of  things, 
and  to  determine  the  propicty  of  our  present  words  and 
forms  of  expression,  by  the  practice  of  distant,  and  com- 
paratively rude  ages.  On  the  important  subject  of  the 
standard  of  language,  we  concur  entirely  with  tlie  learned 
and  judicious  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of 
Ulietoric,"  says,  "  The  standard  of  language,  is  reputable, 
national,  and  present  use." 

In  confirmation  of  our  views  in  this  discussion,  we 
the  following  quotation,  from  the  celebrated  \Vall 
author  of  the  "  Critical  Pronounuing  Dictionary.' 
our  language  (says  he)  has  departed  from  its  Saxon  parent. 
in  a  thousand  instances,  I  know  not  why  wc  should  en- 
cumber il,  by  preserving  Saxon  peculiarities,  when  such 
improvements  as  naturally  arise  in  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
enable  us  to  class  words  in  a  clearer  and  more  analogiud 
nuuiner,"  The  sentiments  of  tlie  EcJcftic  Revicwcre,  on 
the  subject  in  question,  are  also  well  worthy  uf  ui>ertion. 
"  What  (say  they)  would  have  become  of  ibe  French  l«^ 
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guage,  if  its  grammarians  and  lexicographers  had  em- 
ployed their  labour  and  time,  in  reducing  it  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Franks,  and  other  barbarous 
oonquennrs  of  ancient  Gaul  ?  Yet  such  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  object  of  several  recent  treatises  on  our  own  lan- 
guage. We  are  called  to  reject  the  refinements,  by 
which  our  elegant  writers  of  the  last  century  have  re- 
commended the  Enghsh  tongue  to  universal  esteem ;  and 
to  return  to  the  barbarous  phraseology  of  our  Saxon 
anc^tors  *." 

At  the  same  time  that  we  object  to  the  laws,  which  the 
antiquarian  in.  language  would  impose  upon  us,  we  must 
enter  our  protest  against  those  authors,  who  are  too  fond 
of  innovations :  and  particularly  against  those  ingenious 
writers  on  grammar,  who  wish  to  alter  its  long-established 
terms,  and  to  give  many  of  its  parts  new  definitions,  and 
a  new  aitangement.  These  novelties,  which  we  think 
are  so  productive  of  confusion,  and  so  unnecessary,  aire 
not  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  acquire  that  reputable  and 
general  adoption,  which  is  essential  to  the  establishm^it 
of  literary  experiments.  On  all  occasions,  they  who  en- 
deavour to  improve  our  language,  should  observe  a  happy 
medium  between  too  great,  and  too  little^  reverence,  for 
the  usages  of  ancient  times. 

In  words^  as  fiuhions^  the  same  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fimtasdc,  if  too  new  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Pope^s  Essay  on  CriUcism.' 

See  the  observations  on  this  subject,  pages  65,  66,  and 
105,  106 
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Section  S. 

A  sketch  of  I  he  steps,  by  which  the  English  Language  has  risen  io 

its  present  state  qf  refinement. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subject  of  derivation,  it  will 
probably  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  scholar,  to  be  in- 
formed of  some  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  nations  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  the  cc^iousness,  elegance,  and  refinement, 
which  it  has  now  attained. 

*'  When  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  harassed  and  op- 
pressed by  the  invasions  of  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  that  their  ^ntuation  was  truly  miserable, 
they  sent  an  embassy  (about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury) to  the  Saxons,  a  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Grermany,  with  solicitations  for  speedy  relief.  The 
Saxons  accordingly  came  over  to  Britain,  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts : 
but  seeing  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Britons, 
they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  at  length  esta- 
blished  themselves  in  the  greater  part  of  South-Britain, 
after  having  dispossessed  the  original  inhabitants. 

From  these  barbarians,  who  founded  several  petty  king- 
doms in  this  island,  and  introduced  their  own  laws,  Ian- 
guage,  and  manners,  is  derived  the  groundwork  of  the 
English  language ;  which,  even  in  its  present  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  notwithstanding  the  succesrive  augmenta- 
tions and  improvements,  which  it  has  received  through 
various  channels,  displays  very  conspicuous  traces  of  its 
Saxon  original. 

The  Saxons  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  kingdom  ;  for  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Danes,  a  hardy  and  adventurous  nation,  who 
had  long  infested  the   northern  seas  with  their  pii 
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began  to  ravage  ihe  English  coasts.  Their  first  attempts 
were,  in  general,  attended  witli  such  success,  that  they 
were  encouraged  to  a  renewal  of  their  ravages;  till,  at 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
made  themseivcs  masters  oi'  the  greater  part  of  England. 

Though  the  period,  during  which  these  invaders  oc- 
cupied the  English  throne,  was  very  short,  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding half  a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  some 
chaiigi.'  was  introduced  by  them  into  the  language  spoken 
by  those,  whom  they  had  subdued  :  but  this  change  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable,  as  the 
Danish  and  Saxon  languages  arose  from  one  common 
source,  the  Gothic  being  the  parent  of  both. 

The  next  conquerors  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  Danes, 
were  the  Normans,  who,  in  the  year  1066,  introduced 
their  leader  William  to  the  possession  of  the  English 
throne.  This  prince,  soon  after  his  accesaon,  endea- 
voured to  bring  his  own  language  (the  Norman-French) 
into  use  among  his  new  subjects  ;  but  his  efforts  were  not 
very  successfid,  as  the  Saxons  entertained  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  these  haughty  foreigners.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  many  Norman  words  and  phrases  were  incorpo> 
rated  into  the  Saxon  language:  but  its  general  form  and 
construction  still  remained  the  same. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  iJie  language 
continued  to  receive  occasional  accessions  of  foreign 
words,  till  it  acquired  such  a  degree  of  expression  and 
strengtii,  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  that  polish,  which 
tt  has  received  from  writers  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the 
last  and  present  centuries.  During  this  period,  the 
learned  have  enriched  it  with  many  significant  expres- 
sions, drawn  from  the  treasures  oi'  Greek  and  Roman  li-  , 
tcraiure  ;  the  ingenious  and  the  fashionable  have  imported 
occasional  siippUes  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man words,  gleaned  during  tlieir  foreign  excursions ;  and 
the  coDoexions  wlilch  we  miuntain,  through  the  medium 
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of  government  and  commeree,  with  many  remote  nations, 
have  made  some  additions  to  our  native  vocabulary. 

In  this  manlier  did  the  ancient  hmguage  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  [Mxxseed^  through  the  various  stages  of  innovation, 
and  the  several  gradations  of  reiin^nent,  to  the  fonhation 
of  the  present  English  tongue. 

A  language  which  has  been  so  much  indebted  to  others, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  must  of  course  be  very  copious 
and  expresave.      Iil  these  respects,  perhaps  it  may  be 
brought  into  competition  with  any  now  spoken    in  the 
world.    No  Englishman  has  had  reason  to  complun,  mnce 
dur  tongue  has  reached  its  present  degree  of  excellence, 
that  his   ideas  could   not   be   adequately  expressed,    or 
clothed  in  a  suitable  dress.    J9o  author  has  been  under 
the  neoesaty  of  writing  in  a  foreign  language,  on  atxount 
of  its  superiority  to  our  own.    Whether  we  open  the  vo- 
lumes of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or  artists, 
we  shall  find  that  they  abound  with  all'  the  terms  neces- 
sary to  commimicate  thdr  observations  and  discoveries, 
and  ^ve  to  their  readeiis  the  most  am^^  views  of  their 
respective  subjects.    Henoe  it  appears,  that  our  language 
is  sufficient  for  all  topics,  and  that  it  can  give  proper  and 
adequate  expression  to  variety  of  argument,  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  fervour  of  genius.    That  it  has  sufficient  copi- 
ousness to  communicate  to  mankind  every  action,  event, 
invention,  and  observation,  in  a  full,  dear,  and  d^ant 
manner,  may  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  autlkmf,  who 
are  at  preset  hekliil  the  greatest  esteem.^ 


CHAl'TER  XII. 


KUUBER    AND     VABIETV      OF      WOKUS THEIR      EXTENSIVU 

StfiNIFfCATION ABUITBABV  £IGK8  or  IDEAB. 


"  Though  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  is  not  great 
in  any  language,  the  variety  of  possible  words,  that  may 
be  formed  by  combining  them,  is,  in  every  tongue,  so 
great,  as  almost  to  exceed  computation,  and  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  express  all  the  varieties  of  human 
thought.  But  the  real  words,  even  of  the  most  copious 
language,  may  without  difficulty  be  numbered;  for  a 
good  dictionary  comprehends  them  all,  or  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  them.  In  the  English  tongue,  after  deducting 
proper  names,  and  the  inflexions  of  our  verbs  and  nouns, 
they  do  not  exceed  forty  thousand. 

We  must  not,  however,  estimate  the  number  of  our 
ideas,  by  tliat  of  our  words;  the  former  being  beyond 
i-ompartson  more  numerous  and  diversified  than  the  latter. 
Many  thoughts  we  express,  not  by  particular  terms  ap- 
propriated to  each,  but  by  a  periphra»s,  or  combination 
of  terms,  which,  under  different  forms  of  arrangement  and 
cunueuon,  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  different 
purposes ;  and  many  thoughts  are  communicated  In  tropes 
and  figures ;  and  many  may  sometimes  be  agnificd  by 
<me  and  the  same  word.  There  are  few  terms  in  lan- 
guage, that  have  not  more  than  one  meaning ;  some  have 
several,  and  some  a  great  number.  In  how  many  different 
ways,  and  to  how  many  difi'erent  purposes,  may  the  verbs 
do,  lie,  lay,  axvX  lake,  for  example,  be  applied!  Johnson's 
Dictionary  will  sliow  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  leave  the  reader  equally  astonished  at  the 
acutetiess  of  the  lexicographer,  and  at  the  complex  nalurc 
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and  use  of  certain  minute  parts  of  liiiman  speech.  Kven 
of  our  prcposilioiix,  one  has  upwards  of  Iwftvu,  one  more 
than  twenty,  and  one  not  fewer  than  thirty  ditterent 
meanings,  And  yet,  wlien  we  understand  a  language, 
v.e  are  not  sensible  of  any  perplexity  arising  from  these 
circumstances :  all  ambiguities  of  senRe,  b«ng,  in  a  correct 
style,  prevented  by  a  right  arrangement  of  the  words,  and 
other  artifices  of  composition. 

Words  derive  their  meaning  from  the  consent  anil 
practice  of  those  who  use  them.  There  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas.  The  association 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  purely  arbi- 
trary. If  we  were  to  contrive  a  new  language,  we  might 
make  any  articulate  sound  the  sign  of  any  idea :  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  oxen  mefi,  or  rational 
Itcings  by  the  name  of  oxen.  Bui  where  a  language  ia 
already  formed,  they  who  speak  it  must  use  words  in  the 
customary  sense.  By  doing  otherwise,  they  incur  the 
charge,  either  of  affectation,  if  they  mean  only  to  be  re- 
markable, or  of  falsehood,  if  they  mean  to  deceive.  To 
s[)cak  as  others  speak,  is  one  of  those  tacit  obligations, 
annexed  to  tlie  condition  of  living  in  «H:icly,  which  we 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  fulfil,  though  we  have  never 
ratified  them  by  any  express  promise;  liecanse,  if  they 
were  disregarded,  society  would  be  impossible,  jmd  hu- 
man happiness  at  an  end.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a  book  of 
iicience  founded  on  definition,  words  may  be  used  in  any 
sense,  provided  tlicir  meaning  be  explained.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  falsehood,  because  there  is  no  intention 
to  deceive.  But,  even  in  this  case,  if  the  common  unn- 
logies  of  language  were  riolatetl,  the  author  would  be 
justly  blamed,  fur  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  his 
readers,  and  for  endeavouring  capriciously  to  abrogate 
a  custom,  which  universal  use  had  rendered  more  respect- 
able, as  well  as  more  convenient,  than  any  other,  which 
he  could  substitute  in  its  room." 
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This  proper  respect  for  the  customary  sense  of  words, 
does  not,   however,   preclude  improvements  in  language. 
We  are  not  bound  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  terms,  or  to 
the  meaning  of  terms,   which  were  established  by  our  an- 
cestors.     But  our  alterations  should    be   proposed   with 
great  caution  and  modesty.      Too  much  should  not  be 
offered  at  once :   the  deviations  from  general  usage  should 
be  gradual  as  well  as  temperate.      By  these  means,  the 
public  taste  and  judgment  are  consulted ;  our  habits  and 
feelings  are  not  shocked ;  and  the  proposed  variations,  if 
approved,    are    introduced    and    established   almost   im- 
perceptibly. 


PART  III. 
SYNTAX. 


JL  HE  third  part  of  grammar  is  syntax,  which 
treats  of  the  agreement  and  construction  of  words 
in  a  sentence. 

A  sentence  is  m  assemblage  of  words,  forming 
a  complete  sense* 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  com- 
pound. 

A  simple  sentence  has  in  it  but  one  sulject, 
and  one  finite  ♦  verb :  as,  ^  Life  is  short,"  / 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
simple  sentences,  connected  together :  as^  '^  Life  is 
short,  and  art  is  long.''  '*  Idleness  produces  want, 
vice,  and  misery." 

As  sentences  themselves  are  divided  inlo  limfd^  imd  I 
oompoiuid,  so  the  members  of  s^nttfipes  miqr  be  #vided 
likewise  into  simple  and  compound  members:  for  whole 
senteqces,  whether  simple  or  impounded,  may  boQome 
members  of  other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  additional 
connexion ;  as  in  the  following  example :  **  The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master^  crib;  but 
Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider.^  This 
sentence  oonasts  qf  two  compounded  members,  each*  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  simple  me^ibeis,  wbic]^  are 
prppetrly  called  clw^ps* 


^V\itAU  vcrfat  an  tfaoie  to  which  number  and  person  appertain.      Verfat 
in  the  Ifi^Nfffne  mood  have  no  respect  to  number  or  personi. 
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There  are  three  sorts  of  aimple  aentencca ;  the  rrptks- 
Hvc,  or  explaining ;  the  interroffativr,  or  asking ;  the 
imperative,  or  commanding. 

An  explicative  sentence  is,  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  suffer  or  not  to  auft'er,  in 
a  direct  manner  :  as,  "  I  am ;  ihou  writest ;  Thomas  is 
loved."  If  the  sentence  be  negative,  llie  adverb  not  is 
placed  after  the  auxiiiury,  or  after  the  verb  itself  when  it 
has  no  auxiliary :  as,  "I  did  not  touch  hira  ;"  or,  "  I 
touched  liim  not." 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  when  a  question  is 
asked,  tlie  nominative  case  follows  the  principal  verb,  or 
the  auxihary:  as,  "  Was  it  he,^  "  Did  Alexander  con- 
quer the  Persians  ?" 

In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  a  thing  is  commanded 
to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  or  not,  the  nominative citsc likewise 
follows  tlie  verb  or  the  auxiUary :  as,  "  Go,  thou  traitor !" 
"  Do  thou  go :"  "  Haste  ye  away :"  unless  the  verb  let  he 
used  ;  as,  "  Let  us  be  gone.'" 

A  phrase  is  two  or  tnore  words  rightly  put  to- 
gether, making  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  sentence. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are, 
the  subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of;  the 
attribute  is  the  thing  or  action  affirmed  or  denied 
of  it ;  and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such 
action. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually 
goes  before  the  verb  or  attribute  ;  and  the  word  or 
phrase,  denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb  :  as, 
"  A  wise  man  governs  his  passions."  Here,  a  wise 
man  is  the  subject ;  governs  the  attribute,  or  thing 
affirmed  ;  and  his  -passions,  the  object. 
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Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Con- 
cord and  Government. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  wliich  one  word  has 
with  another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  one  part  of 
speech  has  over  another,  in  directing  its  mood, 
tense,  or  case. 


In  nrrftOgiHg  itii?  Rules  of  Syiita-V.  we  liavo  adopted 
that  scheme  whitli  ap[)eareil  to  t»c  the  leasi  liable  lo  uli- 
jections;  and  the  most  likely  to  impress  the  niiml  of  tXw 
IcMTKr,  and  be  retained  in  his  memory.  The  plan  cor- 
responds very  nearly  with  that,  whicli  is  founded  ou  tlie 
Concord  and  Government  of  words.  But  an  arrangement 
on  this  principle  is  not,  in  all  cAses,  sufficiently  distinct ; 
and,  if  it  were  strictly  adhered  to,  would  not  embrace  all 
ihc  rules  of  Syntax.  The  rule,  that  "a  verb  must  agree 
wih  its  nominative,  in  niimljer  and  person,"  being  of 
primary  use  and  importance,  demands  the  first  place. 
The  seven  subsequent  rules  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  jirtnciple  of  the  first  rule,  that  they  necessarily 
follow  ii,  without  admitting  the  intervention  of  any  other. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  pronouns  ai-e  prestntetl  in  a 
distinct  point  of  view,  and  in  regular  succession.  The 
English  adjective,  liaNing  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  is 
classed  with  its  kindred  article,  the  adjective  pronoun, 
under  the  eighth  rule-  It  has,  however,  an  appropriate 
section  under  that  rule.  After  this  special  disposition,  the 
syntax  of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech,  is  exhibited 
according  to  their  etymological  arrangement.  The  whole 
is  closed  by  two  rules  of  a  mixed  and  general  nature. — By 
this  order,  the  first  nine  rules  accord  with  those  which 
respect  the  rules  of  Concord ;  and  the  remainder  include, 
though  they  extend  beyond,  the  ndcs  of  Giivernmcnt. 

Vtdttme  1.  I' 
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To  produce  the  agreement  and  right  disposition 
of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  and 
observations  should  be  carefully  studied. 

RULE  I. 
A  VEKB  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case,  in 
number  and  person :  as,  "I  learn  ;'*  "  Thou  art 
improved ;"  "  The  birds  sing." 

S«a  vol.  iL  p.  TT. 

The  foUoving  are  a  few  ioBtsncea  of  the  violadoo  of 
this  rule.  "  What  signifiea  good  opinioDi,  when  our 
practice  is  bad?"  "what  ngitify-""  "There's  two  or 
three  of  us,  who  have  seen  the  work:"  "there  are.^ 
'*  We  may  suppose  there  was  more  impostors  than  one :" 
"  there  were  more."  "  I  have  conridered  what  have 
been  said  on  both  ades  in  this  controversy :"  "  what  hat 
been  said."  "  If  thou  would  be  healthy,  live  tempe- 
rately ;"  **if  thou  vxjtMaty  "  Thou  sees  how  little  has 
been  done :"  "  thou  *««(."  "  Though  thou  cannot  do 
much  for  the  cause,  thou  may  and  should  do  something:" 
"  cMut  not,  trua/3t,  and  ahouidaW  "  Full  many  a  flower 
are  bom  to  blush  unseen :"  "  U  bom."  *'  A  conformity 
of  inclinations  and  qualities  prepare  us  for  friendship:" 
"  prepares  ub."  "  A  variety  of  blessings  have  been  con. 
ferred  upon  us:"  hat  been,"  In  piety  and  virtue 
conust  the  happiness  of  man :"  "  contitU^  "  To  these 
precepts  are  subjoined  a  copious  selection  of  rules  and 
maxims :"  "«  subjoined." 

*1.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is 
sometimes  put  as  the  nominative  case   to  the   verb :    as, 

'The  chief  piMtkal  notM  iindcr  nch  Bule,  m  i^utarly  niBbnTd. 
Qm  Iheynwj  conapowl  wUh  the  iwnpto  in  the  ratune  of  Exoci**^ 
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"  To  soc  tlic  sun  h  pleasant ;"  *'  To  be  gi>od  w  to  be 
hnppy ;"  "  A  desire  to  exc«l  others  in  learning  and 
▼irtue  M  commendable ;"  "  That  worm  climates  should 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human  body,  and  shorten 
its  duration^  is  very  reasonable  to  believe  C  "  I'romiMng 
willwut  due  coiiBideratioii,  often  produces  a  brcacU  of 
promise ;"  "  To  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking, 
to  use  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  preser\-e  the  mind  , 
free  from  tumultuous  emotions,  are  the  best  preservatives 
of  health."  These  sentences,  or  clauses,  thus  constituting 
the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  may  be  termed  nominative 
sentences. 


2.  Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied:  as,  "Awake:  arise;"  that  is, 
"  Awake  ye  ;  arise  ye." 

AVe  shall  here  add  s«ime  examples  of  ina(«uracy,  in  the  1 
use  of  the  verb  witliout  its  nominative  case.     "  As  it  hath  \ 
pleased  him  of  his  goodness  to  give  you  safe  deliverance, 
and  hath  preserved  you  in  the  great  danger,"  &c.     The 
verb  "  hath  preserved^  has  here  no  nominative  case  ;  (or  I 
it    cannot  be    properly    supjdied    by  the   preeeding    word,    ' 
"kirn,"   which  is  in  the  objective  case.     It  ought  to  be,    i 
"  Mid  as  he  hath  preserved  you  ;"  or  rather,  '*  and  <o  pre- 
serve you,"     "  If  the  calm  in  which  he  was  boni,  and 
lasted  so  long,   had  continued  i"^  "  and  lahich  lasted,"  &c. 
*'  These  we  have  extracted  from  an  histonaii  of  undoubted 
credit,  and  are  llie  same  that  were  practised,''''  &c. ;    "  and 
they  are  the   same."     ''  A   man  ivhose  inclinations  led  him 
to  be  corrupt,  and  hod  great  abilities  to  manage  the  bun.  J 
iiess ;"   *'  and  whn  had,"  &c.     "  A  cloud  gathering  in  the  J 
north  ;  which  we  have  helped  to  raise,  and  may  qnicklj 
break  in  a   storm   upon    our    heads ;"    "  and   w/ikh    may 
(jiiickly." 

pa 
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3.  Every  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absolute, 
and  when  an  address  is  made  to  a  person,  should  belong 
to  some  verb,  either  expressed  or  implied :  as,  "  Who 
wrote  this  book?''  "  James  T  that  is,  "James  wrote  it.'' 
«  To  whom  thus  Adam,"  that  is,  **  spoke."  '*  Who  in- 
vented the  telescope  P'*  "  Galileo ;"  that  is,  "  Galileo  in> 
vented  the  telescopeJ" 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  improper  use  of  the  nomi- 
native case,  without  any  verb, '  expressed  or  implied,  to 
answer  it,  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  usefuhiess  of 
the  preceding  observation. 

**  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring 
prince  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense, 
which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him.''  The  pronoun  it  is 
here  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  "  observed ;"  and 
which  rtdey  is  left  by  itself,  a  nominative  case  without  any 
verb  following  it  This  form  of  expression,  though  im- 
proper, is  very  common.  It  ought  to  be,  "  /jf  this  rule 
had  been  observed,"  &c.  *^  Mem,  though  he  has  'great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which  others  as  well 
as  himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet  they  are 
all  within  his  own  breast"  In  this  sentence,  the  nomi- 
native man  stands  alone  and  unconnected  with  any  verb, 
cither  expressed  or  implied.  It  should  be,  "  Though  mem 
has  great  variety,"  Ac. 

4.  When  a  verb  becomes  between  two  nouns,  either  of 
which  may  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation, 
it  may  agree  with  either  of  them ;  but  some  regard  must 
be  had  to  that  which  is  more  naturally  the  subject  of  it, 
as  also  to  that  which  stands  next  to  the  verb :  as,  "  His 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey ;"  ^'  A  great  cause  of 
the  low  state  of  industry  were  the  restraints  put  upon  it  ;'^ 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
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In  such  sentences  as  those  which  follow,  either  of  the 
clauses  may  be  considered  as  the  n(xiiinative  to  the  verb. 
''  To  show  how  the  understanding  proceeds  herein,  is 
the  design  of  the  following  discourse.""  This  sentence 
may  be  inverted  without  changing  a  single  word  4  "  The 
design  of  the  following  discourse  w,  to  show  how  the 
understanding  proceeds  herein."  *^  To  fear  no  eye,  and 
to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  inno- 
cence.'" This  sentence  may  be  inverted:  but,  according 
to  the  English  idiom,  the  pronoun  it  would,  in  that 
case,  precede  the  verb:  as,  ^^  It  is  the  great  preroga* 
tive  of  innocence,  to  fear  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no 
tongue.*" 

5.  When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense  of 
a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  independently  on 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  absolute: 
as,  **  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost  ;'^  **  That 
having  been  discussed  long  ago,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
resume  it" 

As  in  the  use  of  the  case  absolute,  the  case  is,  in 
English,  always  the  nominative,  the  following  example  is 
erroneous,  in  making  it  the  objective.  ^^  Solomon  was  of 
this  mind ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  made  as  wise  and  true 
proverbs,  as  any  body  has  done  since ;  him  only  excepted, 
who  was  a  much  greater  and  wiser  man  than  Solomon.^ 
It  should  be,  **  he  only  excepted.'*' 


The  nominative  case  is  commonly  placed  before  the 
verb;  but  sometimes  it  is  put  after  the  verb,  if  it  is  a 
simple^^ense ;  and  between  the  auxiliary,  and  the  verb  or 
participle,  if  a  compound  tense :  as, 

1st,  When  a  question  is  asked,  a  command  given,  or  a 
wish  expressed :  as,  "  Confidest  thou  in  me  ?*"  "  Read 
thou  C'  •*  Mayst  thou  be  happy  P  "  Long  live  the  Kingl"" 
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2cl,  When  a  suppoiiitiuii  is  made,  witlioutlhe  conjoi 
lion  if:  as,  "  WcrL-  tl  not  for  this ;"  "  Had  I  been  there." 

3d,  When  a  vt-rb  neuter  is  used :  as,  "  On  a  suddef 
appeared  the  king."     "  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim." 

4tli,  When  the  verb  i»  preceded  by  the  adverbs,  here, 
there,  tftcn,  tliencr,  iuncc,  tlitta.  See.:  as,  "  Here  am  I  ;* 
"  Thei-e  was  lie  slain  ,"  "  Tlien  comci.h  llie  end  ;"  "  Tlience 
nriseth  his  grief  ;r  *'  Hence  proceeds  his  anger;"  "  Thus 
was  the  afi'air  settled." 

Stli,  When  a  sentence  depends  on  neither  or   nor,  so  ■ 
to  be  coupled  with  another  sentence :   aa,   "  Ye  shall  t 
eat  of  rt,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die." 

6lh,    When  an    emplialical   adjective  introdui-es  i 
Icncc  :  as,    "  Happy  is  the  man,    whose  heart  does  not  n 
proach  him." 

Grammarians  differ  'm  opinion,  respecting  the  propriet 
of  the  following  modes  of  expression  :   "  The  argument 
advanced  were  nearly  as  JaJ^ws  C  "The  positions  wer« 
Of    appears,  incontrovertible.'"' — Some  maintaiii    that   the  " 
phrases  as  fuUouiSt  us  appears,  form  what  are  called  im- 
personal  verbs ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  coitliDed  to  the 
singular  number;  the  construct  ion  being,  *'as  it  follows," 
"  as  it  appears,"     Thoyr  assert,  that  if  we  give  the  sentence 
a  different  turn,  and  instead  of  as,  say  such  as,  the  verb  is 
no  longer  termed  iiujiersonal ;   but  properly  agrees  with  its 
nominative  in  the   plural  number:   as,    "  The  arguments 
advanced   were  nearly  «wcA  asjblloic;^'     "The  positions 
were  such  as  appear  iaeontiovertible.'"     Of  this  opinion  id 
the  learned  Dr.   Campbell,  who,  in  his   "  Philosophy  flS 
Khetoric,"  says,    "  AVhcn  a  verb  is  used  impersonally,  it 
ought  uudnubte«liy  to  be  in  the  singular  number,   whether 
the  neuter  pronoun  be  expressed  or  understood.     For  thin 
reusoii,  analogy  and  usage  favour  this  mode  of  expression  M 
•  'Jhe  conditions  of  the  agreement  were  as  foUovis,'  i 
nol,  as  Jollaw.     A  few  late   writers  lia\-c  tnconaidt 
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adopttid  tlic  last  form,  tlirough  a  mistake  of  the  ctmsti-uc- 
iRiH.  For  the  same  reason,  wc  ouglit  to  say,  '  I  shall 
consider  )iis  censures  so  far  only,  o«  concerna  my  friend's 
conduct ; '  and  not,  '  so  far  ««  concern.' " 

Other  writers  contepj,  that  the  word  as  is  equivalent  to  it, 
ihat,  CM-  lehkk  ;  and  that  at,  in  the  phrases  mentioned,  is  the 
true  nominative  to  the  verbs  Jblloics  and  appears ;  which 
should  consequently  be  written,  as  follow,  tu  appear.  They 
assert,  tlial  as  is  used  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
iHimber:  in  the  singular:  as,  "His  insensibility  is  such 
as  ejxilcs  our  detestation ;"  in  the  plural  thus :  "  His  man- 
ners are  such,  as  are  universally  pleasing."  That,  in  the 
former  example,  stich  as  is  equivalent  to  that  which,  and  in 
the  latter  tu  tfiase  which.  That  if  (U  be  cither  singular  or 
plural,  and  synonymous  with  it,  that,  or  which,  it  must, 
when  it  refers  to  a  plural  antecedent,  like  which,  be  consi- 
dered as  plunU,  and  joined  to  a  plural  verb.  That  it  is 
more  consonant  with  analogy  to  say  ;  "  The  circumstances 
were,  which  follow,"  than  it  follows,  or  thatjblloios.  They 
further  observe,  that  when  the  demonstrative  stich  precedes, 
and  is  joined  to  a  plural  noun,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  as  must  then  be  followed  by  a  plural  verb  :  if  so,  the 
coDstructiun  of  the  word  as  cannot  be,  in  the  least  degree, 
affected  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  correlative  terra. 

The  diveraly  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  tJic 
respectability  of  the  different  opponents,  will  naturally  in- 
duce the  readers  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  they  decide. 
They  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Home  Tookc's  statement, 
"  Tliat  as,  however  and  whenever  used  in  English,  means 
the  same  as  it,  that,  or  which ;"  and  who  are  not  satisfied 
whether  the  verbs,  in  the  sentences  first  mentioned,  should 
Ite  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number,  may  vary  tlie  form 
of  expresNon.  Thus,  the  meaning  of  the  sentencfs 
alluded  to,  may  be  conveyed  in  the  following  terms,  or  in 
other  equivalent  expressions.  "  The  arguments  advanced 
were  nearly  such  as  follow ;"  "  The  arguments  advanccti 
PI 
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were  nearly  of  the  following  nature  ^  '*  Tlie  following 
lure  nearly  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  ;*"  "  The 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  those  which  follow;*^ 
"  These,  or  nearly  these,  were  the  arguments  advanced  -."^ 
"  The  positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible  ;*" 
**  It  appears  that  the  positions  were  incontrovertible;^ 
**  That  the  positions  were  incontrovertible,  is  apparent;"" 
'*  The  positions  were  apparently  incontrovertible  C  "  I" 
appearance,  the  positions  were  incontrovertible.'" 


It  has  been  advanced  as  a  rule  of  grammar,  that  "  When 
the  nominative  consists  of  several  words,  and  the  last  of 
the  nouns  is  in  the  plural  number,  the  verb  is  commonly 
plural  i"'  as,  "  A  part  of  the  exports  consist  of  raw  silk  C 
"A  number  of  men  and  women  zcere  present;""  **  The 
train  of  our  ideas  are  often  interrupted.'"  The  support  of 
this  rule  has  been  ingeniously  attempted,  by  the  following 
observations :  "  The  whole  of  the  words,  in  the  first  part 
of  each  of  the  preceding  sentences,  or  the  noun  and  its 
adjuncts,  arc  the  actual  nominative.  Separate  the  words 
part  and  exports^  in  the  first  example,  and  the  affirmation 
of  the  verb  cannot  with  truth  be  applied  to  either :  and  as 
the  whole  must  be  considered  as  the  nominative,  the  verb 
is  very  naturally  connected  in  number  with  the  last  noun.'''' 
— This  reasoning,  how  plausible  soever  it  may^  at  first 
sight,  appear,  is  certainly  destitute  of  solidity.  It  would 
counteract  some  of  the  plainest  principles  of  grammar; 
and  would  justify  the  following  constructions,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others  of  a  similar  nature.  "  The  truth  of  the 
narratives  have  never  been  disputed  -^  **  The  virtue  of 
these  men  and  women,  are  indeed  exemplary  C  "  A  fond- 
ness for  such  distinctions,  render  a  man  ridiculous  \^  *'  A 
deviation  from  good  principles,  soon  produce  a  deviation 
from  good  conduct.*^  In  each  of  these  instances,  it  may 
be  said,  as  our  opponents  say  in  support  of  the  proposed 
rule,  that  if  we  separate  the  two  nouns,  the  affirmation 
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cannot  with  truth  be  applied  l<>  either:  the  verb  respects 
llie  whole  pnx-eding  phrusc,  in  the  one  case  nn  much  as  in 
the  otiier.  But  will  it  hence  follow,  that  the  verb  is  to  be 
connected  in  number  with  the  lust  noun  ?  The  truth  is, 
the  assertion  graniiMatically  respects  tlie  first  nouns  in  all 
the  preceding  instances.  The  adjuncts  arc  connected  with 
those  nouns,  as  subordinate  parts,  or  as  modifications,  and 
are  put  in  the  oi/Vciine  case,  governed  by  the  prepositions. 
The  latter  nouns  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  nominativt's  to 
the  respective  verbs ;  they  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases.  That  s  sentence, 
or  part  of  a  sentence,  may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  is 
imdoubtedly  tnie:  but,  in  these  cases,  the  construction  is 
oliviously  different  from  that  which  exists  in  the  cases 
enumerated  under  the  proposed  rule-  In  the  former, 
there  is  no  proniinent  object  to  which  the  verb  chiefly 
relates;  and  the  whole  preceding  part  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  nominative;  in  the  latter,  there  is  a 
capital,  leading  object,  which  attracts  the  verb,  and  which 
supports  the  dependent  circumstances. 


IlIiLE  II. 

Two  or  tnore  noiiiis,  kc.  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, joined  together  by  a  copulative  copjunction, 
expressed  or  ttnderstood,  must  have  verbSj  nouns, 
and  pronouns,  agreeing  with  tliem  in  the  pitiral 
ntimber:  as,  "Socrates  and  Plato  Kcre  wise; 
they  were  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Greece ;"  "  The  sun  that  rolls  over  otir  heads, 
the  food  tliat  we  receive,  the  rest  tiiat  we  enjov, 
daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior  and  super-intending 
Power  *." 

Sve  vul.  li.  p,  HS. 


/ 


*  Fui  ihc  cxcciiUgni  i 
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This  rule  is  often  violated  ;  some  ingtances  of  which  are 
oiineNed.  "  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  were  partners  with  Simon ;"  "  and  bo  were 
also."  "  All  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  doth  dwell  ;"  "  dweU  for  ever."  "  By  whose  power 
all  good  and  evil  is  distributed ;"  "  are  distributed." 
"Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now 
perished ;"  "  are  perished."  "  The  thoughtless  and  in- 
temperate enjoyment  of  pleasure,  the  criminal  abuse  of  it, 
and  the  forgelfulness  of  our  being  accountable  creatures, 
obliterates  every  serious  thought  of  the  proper  business  of 
life,  and  effaces  the  sense  of  religion  and  of  God."  It 
ought  to  be,  "  obliterate^  and  "  efface."^ 

1.  When  the  nouns  are  nearly  related,  or  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  sense,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  are 
very  different,  some  authors  have  thought  it  allowable  to 
put  the  verbs,  noims,  and  pronouns,  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; as,  "  Tran(|uillity  and  peace  dwells  there ;"  "Igno- 
rance and  negligence  has  produced  the  effect ;"  "  The 
discomfiture  and  slaughter  was  very  great."  But  it  is  evi- 
dendy  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  to  con- 
sider two  distinct  ideas  as  one,  however  nice  luay  be  their 
shades  of  ditlerence :  and  if  there  be  no  difl'erence,  one  of 
them  must  be  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be  rejected. 

To  support  the  above  construction,  it  is  siud,  that  the 
verb  may  be  understood  as  applied  to  each  of  the  preceding 
terms;  as  in  the  following  example  :  "Sand,  and  salt,  and 
a  mass  of  iron,  is  easier  to  bear  than  a  man  without  under- 
standing." But  besides  the  confusion,  and  the  latitude  of 
/application,  which  such  a  construction  would  TiHroduce, 
/  it  appears  to  be  more  proper  and  analomcal,  in  cases  where 
the  verb  is  intended  to  be  apjilied  to  any  one  of  tlie  terms, 
/  to  make  use  of  the  disjunctive  conjunction,  which  gramma- 
i  lically   refers  the  verb  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding 
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terras  in  a  separate  view.  To  preserve  the  distinctive  hscb 
of  ihe  eopulatiie  and  disjunctive  conjunctions,  would  ren- 
der the  rules  precise,  consistent,  and  intelligible.  Dr. 
Blair  observes,  that  "  two  or  more  substantives,  joined  by 
a  copulative,  must  alicays  require  tlie  verb  or  pronoun  to 
which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number:" 
and  this  is  the  general  sentiment  of  English  grammarians. 

3.  In  many  complgjuaentences,  it  is  difficult  fur  learners 
lo  determine,  whether  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  nominative  case;  and  conse<juently, 
whether  the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number.  We  shall,  tlierefore,  set  down  a  number  of  varied 
examples  of  this  nature,  which  may  serve  as  some  govern- 
ment to  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  sentences  of  a  similar 
construction.  *'  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renders  its  pos- 
sessor truly  amiable."  "  The  ship,  with  all  her  furniture, 
was  destroyed."  "  Not  only  his  estate,  his  reputation  too, 
fun  suffered  by  his  misconduct."  "  The  general  also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officera,  Juia  applied  for  redress." 
"He  cannot  be  justilied  ;  for  it  is  true,  tliat  the  prince,  as 
well  aa  tlie  people,  was  blame wortliy."  "  The  king,  with 
bis  hfe-guard,  has  just  passed  through  the  village."  "  In 
the  mutual  influence  of  body  and  soul,  there  is  a  wisdom, 
a  wonderful  wisdom,  which  we  cannot  fathom."  "  Virtue, 
honour,  nay,  even  self-interesi,  conspire  to  recommend  the 
measure."  "Patriotism,  morahty,  every  pubhc  and 
private  consideration,  demand  otur  submission  to  just  and 
lawful  government."  "Nothing  diligkis  me  so  much  as 
the  works  of  nature." — See  the  2>id  vol.  p.  iS  to  52. 

In  support  of  such  forms  of  expression  as  the  following, 
we  have  theauthority  of  Hume,  Priestley,  and  other  writers; 
and  we  annex  them  for  the  reader's  consideraiion.  "  A 
long  course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  requisite  to  produce  those  revolutions," 
"  The  king,  with  the  lords  and  commons,  ^^m  an  excel- 


lenl  frame  of 


govei 


"  The  side  A,  with  llie  sides 


B  and  C,  compose  the  triangle."  "  The  fire  communicated  | 
itse]fto  the  bed,  which,  with  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
and  a  valuable  hbrary,  icere  all  entirely  consumed,"  It  ii,  I 
however,  proper  to  observe,  that  these  modes  of  expre^ 
taon  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  just  principles 
of  construction.  The  words,  "A  long  course  of  time,'' 
"The  king,"  "The  side  A,"  and  "which,"  are  the  true 
nominatives  to  the  respective  verbs.  In  the  last  example, 
the  word  all  should  be  expunged.  As  the  prepoation 
7i}ith  governs  the  ob/ective  case,  in  l^nglish ;  and,  if  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  would  govern  the  ablative  cose,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  clauses  fallowing  with,  in  the  preceding  aen- 
tences,  cannot  form  any  part  of  the  nominative  case. 
They  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the 
nominative  cases.  The  following  sentence  appears  to  be 
unexceptionable ;  and  may  serve  to  explain  the  others. 
"The  lords  and  eommons  are  essential  branches  of  lhe'| 
British  consutution :  l!ic  king,  with  them,  forma  an  excel- 
l^t  frame  of  government  *." 


'       3.  If  the  singular  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  copulative  conjimction,  be  of  several  persons, 
in  making  the  plural  pronoun  agree  with  them   iu  person, 
the  second  person  takes  places  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of    ' 
both  :  as,  "  James,  and  thou,  and  I,  are  attached  to  o, 
country."     "  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  you.'''' 
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The  conjunctioii\  disjunctive  has  an  effect  con- 
trary to  tliat  of  the  conjunction  copulative;  for 
as  the  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the 
preceding  terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in 
the  singular  number:  as,  "Ignorance  or  negli- 
gence Aas  caused  this  mistake;"  "John,  James, 
or  Joseph,  intends  to  accompany  me;"  "'There 
is,  in  many  minds,  neither  knowledge  nor  under- 
standing." 

3«  vol  LJ.  p.  85. 
The  following  sentences  are  variations  from  this  rule. 
"  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture, 
as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description  ;"  "  read  it."  "  N«- 
tiier  character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood;"  "uras 
yet."  "  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  tliat  a  lampoon  or  a 
satire,  do  not  carry  in  tlicm  robbery  or  murder ;"  "  docs 
not  carry  in  it."  "  Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune, 
soon  divide  them."     It  ought  to  be  "^  divides.'" 

1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun, 
of  different  persons,  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  that  person  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it : 
as,  "  I  or  thou  art  to  blame  ;"  "  Thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;" 
"  I,  or  thou,  or  he,  is  the  author  of  it;"  "  George  or  I 
rtm  the  person."  But  it  would  be  better  to  .say;  "Either 
1  am  to  blame,  or  thou  art,"  he. 

2.  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun, 
or  pronoun,  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree 
with  the  plural  noun  and  pronoun:  as,  "  Neither  poverty 
nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him ;"  "  I  or  tliey  were  of- 
fended by  it."  But  in  this  case,  the  plural  noun  or  pro- 
noun, when  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  should  be  placed 
next  to  the  verb. 


A  NouKjiCfljultitude,  or  signifying  many,  may 
have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  either  of 
the  singular  or  plural  number ;  yet  not  without 
regard  to  the  import  of  the  word,  as  conveying 
unity  or  plurality  of  idea  :  as,  "  The  meeting 
was  large ;"  "  The  parliament  is  dissolved ;''  "  The 
nation  is  powerful;"  "My  people  do  not  con- 
sider: they  have  not  known  me;"  "The  mul- 
titude eagerly  pursue  pleasure,  as  t/icir  chief 
good  ;"  "  The  council  were  divided  in  tfteir  sen- 
timents." 

Sic  vol.  ii.  p.  SC. 


AVs  ought  10  catmcler  whether  tlie  term  iinni«U- 
ately  (suggests  the  idea  of  the  number  it  repretu-'nts,  or 
whether  it  exhibits  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  whuio  as 
one  thing.  In  the  former  case,  the  verb  ought  to  he 
plural ;  in  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  singular.  Thus,  it 
seems  improper  to  say,  "  The  peasantry  ffoes  barefoot, 
and  the  middle  sort  makes  use  of  wooden  shoes."  It 
would  he  better  to  say,  "The  peasantry^  barefoot,  and 
the  middle  sort  viake  use,"  &c. ;  because  the  idea  in  both 
these  cases,  is  Uiat  of  a  number.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  harHhneas  in  the  following  sentences.  Id  which  nouns 
of  number  have  verbs  plura.1 ;  because  the  ideas  they  re- 
present seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  divided  in  the  tnind. 
"  The  court  of  Home  were  not  witliout  suliciiudc.'^  "  The 
Iiouse  of  commons  were  of  small  weight."  "  The  house 
of  lords  were  so  much  influenced  by  these  reasons." 
"Stephen's  party  were  entirely  broken  up  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  leader."  "  An  army  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand were  assembled."  "  What  reastun  have  the  cbun:h  of 
Rome   for  pnicceding  in   tliis   manner  ?"    "  There   is   in- 
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deed  no  constilutlon  so  tame  and  carelt'ss  of  Ihdr  own 
ilcfeiice."  "  AJI  tiie  virlues  of  mankind  are  to  be  count- 
ed upon  a  few  Augers,  but  hit  fuUies  and  vices  are  iniiu- 
niernble."  Is  not  mankind  in  this  place  a  noun  of  muhi- 
liide,  and  such  as  requires  the  pronoun  referri ng  to  it,  to 
be  in  tlie  plural  number,  Ihtir  f 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  is  preceded  by  a  definitive 
word,  which  clearly  limits  the  sense  to  an  aggregate  with 
nn  idea  of  unity,  it  nqiiiree  a  verb  and  pronoun  to  agrc« 
with  it  in  the  singular  number:  as,  "J  company  of 
troops  was  detached  ;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  rai&cd ;  this 
people  is  become  a  great  nation ;  tliat  assembly  was  nu- 
merous ;  B  great  number  of  men  and  wom<;n  was  collected.'" 

On  many  occasions,  where  a  noun  of  mullitude  is  used, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  verb  should  be  in 
the  singular,  or  in  the  plural  number  :  and  this  difficulty 
lias  induced  some  grammarians  to  cut  tlie  knot  at  once,  and 
to  assert  that  every  noun  of  multitude,  aa  it  constitutes 
one  aggregate  of  many  particulars,  must  always  be  consi- 
dered as  conveying  the  idea  of  unitff  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  verb  and  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  ever  used  in  the  plural  number.  This 
opinion  appears  to  Ite  not  well  considered ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  established  praclJce  of  the  best  writers  of  the  lan- 
:,  and  against  the  rules  of  the  must  respectable  gram- 
Some  nouns  of  multitude  certainly  convey  to 
mind  an  idea  of  plurality,  others,  that  of  a  whole  as 
one  thing,  and  others  again,  sometimes  that  of  unity,  and 
sometimes  that  of  plurality.  On  this  ground,  it  is  war- 
rantable, and  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  to 
apply  a  plural  verb  and  pronoim  to  the  one  class,  and 
a  singular  verb  and  pronoun,  to  the  other.  We  shall 
immediately  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  following 
constructions :  "  The  clergy  has  withdrawn  ilteff  from 
the  temporal   courts ;"    "  The   nobility,  excUinive  of  its 
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capacity  as  hcrcditxiry  counsellor  of  the  crown,  /.^'-n*  tl;e 
piliar  to  support  the  throne;^  "The  commoiiaitv  U  di- 
vided into  several  degrees;"*  *^  The  people  of  England  U 
possessed  of  super-eminent  privities  C  *^  The  multicnde 
mu  clamorous  for  the  object  of  its  affecdons  ;*  **  The  as- 
sembly 0:09  divided  in  Us  opinions  r  *^  The  fleet  zees  all 
dispersed,  and  some  of  ii  icas  taken."* — In  all  these  iii> 
stances,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  plural  verb  and 
pronoun  should  be  used :  and  if  the  reader  will  appiv 
them,  as  he  looks  o\'er  the  sentences  a  second  time,  he 
will  perceive  the  propriety  and  efTcct  of  a  change  in  the 
construction. 

RULE  V. 

Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  ante- 
cedents, and  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in 
gender  and  number :  as,  ^*  This  is  the  friend 
rchom  I  love ;"  ••  That  is  the  vice  'which  I  hate  ;" 
**  The  king  and  the  queen  had  put  on  their  robes  ;" 
''  The  moon  appears^  and  she  shines^  but  the  light 
is  not  her  own." 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  an- 
tecedent, and  the  verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly  : 
as,  "  Thou  v)ho  lovest  wisdom  ;*'  I  who  speak  from 
experience." 

Soe  to!.  iL  p.  88. 

Of  this  rule  there  are  many  violations  to  be  met  with  ; 
a  few  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the  learner  on  his 
guard.  "  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  parti- 
cular bounds,  and  content  themselves  with  the  advantages 
of  their  particular  districts  :'^  better  thus ;  "  The  sexes 
should  keep  within  their  particular  bounds,''  &c.  **  Can 
any  one,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  be  fully  secure 
that  they  shall  not  Ix?  deceived  ?"  "  on  his  entrancCy'*^  and 
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Wat  A«  iliall."  "One  should  not  iliiiik  too  favourably 
of  ourselves;"  "of  one^a  sc^'-"  "He  had  one  ac<|uaint- 
aitoe  which  pi)i$oned  his  {M-incipIes  •"  "  who  poisoned.'" 

Every  relalive  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  re- 
fers, either  expressed  or  implied  :  as,  "  Who  is  fatal  to 
others,  is  «>  to  himself;"  that  is,  "(Ac  man  tcAo  is  fatal 
to  others." 

Who,  which,  what,  and  the  relative  ikat,  though  in  the 
objective  ca»e,  are  alwayt)  pljic«l  before  the  verb;  as  bi« 
also  (heir  compounds,  jv/toever,  whosoever,  kc, :  ea,*'He 
whom  ye  seek ;"  "  This  is  what,  or  tlie  thing  which,  or 
that,  you  want ;"  **  Whomsoever  you  please  to  appoint." 

What  is  Boaietimes  applied,  in  a  manner  which  appeaii 
to  be  exceptionable :  aa,  "  All  fevers,  except  what  are 
called  nervous,"  &c.  It  would  at  least  be  better  to  toy,* 
"except  Ihose  which  are  called  nervous." 

What  is  very  frequendy  used  as  the  representative  of 
two  cases ;  one  (he  objective  after  a  v?rb  or  preposition, 
and  the  otber,  the  nominative  to  a  subsequent  verb  :  as, 
"  I  heard  what  was  said."  "  He  related  what  was  seen." 
*'  According  to  what  was  proposed."  "  We  do  not  con- 
stantly love  w/ial  has  done  us  good." — This  peculiar  con- 
struction may  be  explained,  by  resolving  what  into  ita 
principles  thai  which :  aa,  "I  heard  that  which  was 
said  ;*  &c. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  relative  is  introduced  as  the  no- 
minative to  a  verb,  before  the  sentence  or  clause  which  it 
represents :  as,  "  There  was  therefore,  which  is  all  tliat 
we  assert,  a  course  of  life  pursued  by  them,  different  from 
that  which  they  before  led."  Here,  the  relative  whith  is 
the  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of  the  aeiw 
tence  ;  and  its  natural  position  is  a/ier  that  clause. 

Whatever  relative  is  used,  in  one  of  a  series  of  clauses, 
relating  to  the~Sfime  antecedent,  the  same  relative  ought 
generally  to  be  used  in  them  all.  In  the  following  seo- 
tcnce,  this  rule  is  violated :  "  It   is  remarkable,  that  Hol- 
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land,  agwinst  tdittA  the  war  wm  undertaken,  and  tiiat,  in 
the  mry  banning,  was  reduced  to  tbe  iainV  of  destruc- 
tioo,  laet  notbing.'"  Tbe  duue  ought  to  have  been,  "  and 
wkiek  iu  the  very  faqpamng." 

Tbe  rdative  frequently  Tcfera  torn  whole  clause  in  the 
■ntence,  'instead  of  a  paitkular  word  in  it :  ax,  "  Tbe 
RSolutioD  was  adopted  hastily,  and  without  due  oon- 
ndExatiaa,  wbkh  produced  great  djitifrfiriinn ;'  that 
Uf    <^  whidi  tlung,"  namely,     the  hai^  adoption  of  the 


1.  Foaonal  prnoouns  bdi^  used  to  supfdy  the  place  of 
the  noun,  are  mt  employed  in  tbe  same  put  of  a  seu- 
laaoe  as  tbe  noun  which  tbey  icpnaait ;  for  it  would  be 
impaoper  to  say,  "  The  long  Ac  is  just ;"  "  I  saw  her  the 
queen ;"  "  Tbe  men  tiu^  were  there ;"  "  Many  wcrd^ 
tkejf  dari^ai  tfeeA  C  "  My  banks  Aey  are  liuiiidied  with 
bees."  These  peracanls  are  supcs^uouf,  as  there  is  veiy 
sddom  any  occason  fiar  a  substitute  in  tbe  same  part  where 
tbe  pnnc^jal  werd  is  pseaent-  The  n<anin«iTC  case  iity 
in  the  following  sentenoe,  is  also  supaflaous:  "  Wbo, 
instead  of  gMog  >bout  doing  good,  Aa/  aic  papetually 
intent  upm  dcung  nusefaief." 

This  rule  is  often  infiii^;ed,  by  tbe  case  «b8alute''s  not 
beii^  properly  <&tii^ui£bed  from  oeruun  ftrms  of  expte- 
sioD  ^iparently  anular  to  it.  la  dus  senlcnoe,  "The 
candidate  being  dtosm,  the  people  earned  him  in  oi- 
umph,*  tbe  word  candidate  is  in  ibe  absolute  caae.  But 
in  the  foUttwing  senUnoe,  *'  The  candidate,  being  dunen, 
wan  earned  in  tnum|^  by  the  people,^  candidate  is-  tbe 
DominatiTe  to  the  verb  was  corned ,-  and  therefore  it  is 
ikA  in  the  case  absolute.  Many  writers,  however,  iqipre- 
bending  the  noamnanve  in  this  lano'  Kfitaior.  as  w^  as 
in  die  fflrmeT,  to  be  put  absoluteh-,  often  insert  aootba 
Qomanativc  to  ^  voh,  and  sn*,  **  Tbe  *^»"MaTy  hmy 
dhcmetit  <^  wascamad  in tnnmpli by  tbepeflfde;'"  "Tbe 
grwnl  atywing  the  plan,  tr  put  il  m  exacntiaL'"    Tht 
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error  in  each  of  these  two  sentences,  is,  that  there  are  two 
nominatives  used,  wlieri;  one  would  have  been  Ruflicicnt, 
and  consequently  that  he  is  redundant. 

2.  The  pronoun  that  is  fi-equently  apphed  to  persons  M  I 
well  as  to  things;  but  after  an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
d^ree,  and  after  an  pronominal  adjective  same,  it  is  geue- 
rally  used  in  preference  to  wlio  ot  which :  as,  *'  Charles 
XII.  king  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  thai 
the  world  ever  saw;"  " Calaline's  followers  were  the  most 
pro^igatQ  t/uit  could  be  found  in  any  city."  "He is  the 
same  man  that  we  saw  before."  But  if,  after  the  word 
«am«  a  preposition  should  precede  the  relative,  one  of  the 
other  two  pronouns  muxt  be  employed,  the  pi-onoun  that 
not  admitting  a  prepo^tion  prefixed  toil:  as,  "He  is  the 
same  man,  with  w/iom  you  were  acquainted,"  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that,  when  the  arrangement  is  a  little 
varied,  the   word   that  admits  the  preposition :  as,   "  He 

IB  the  same  man  thai  you  were  acquiunled  tcHli.'" 

There  are  cases  wherein  wc  cannot  conveniently  dis- 
pense with  the  relative  that,  as  applied  to  persons:  as 
first,  after  who  the  interrogative ;  "  Who  that  has  any 
sense  of  religion,  would  have  argued  Ihus?"  Secondly, 
when  persons  make  but  apart  of  the  antecedent;  "The 
woman,  and  the  estate,  that  became  his  portion,  were  re- 
wards far  beyond  his  desert."  In  neither  of  these  ex- 
amples could  any  other  relative  hare  been  used. 

3.  The  pronouns  wht'cfisoci)er,  whosoever,  and  the  like^J 
arc  elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corre»a 
ponding  substantives:  thus,  "On  whichsoever  side  UMjf 
king  cast  hia  eyes ;"  would  have  sounded  better,  if  v 
ten,  "  On  which  side  soever,"  &c. 


4.  Many   persons  are  apt,  in  conversation,  to   put  the 
objective  ciue  of  iJifi  personal  pronouns,   in  the  place  ot 
«2 


theu  01x1  Aou :  as,  "  Give  bw  them  bodls  ;** 

We  nt»T  «o(iKtini»  fiod  ihb  fault  < 
in  writing :  as,  "  Obeerve  iJtem  three  there."  We  i 
freqiKniiy  meet  with  lho»e  iiHtcad  of  lluy,  at  the  b 
of  a  seoleoce,  snd  where  there  is  no  particular  refer 
to  an  antecedent  :  as,  "  Tfutu  thai  tow  la  tear^,  i 
tines  reap  in  joy."  Thrg  that,  or  ihty  who  sow  in  tears- 
It  ia  not,  h<iwever,  alwaji  easy  (o  my,  whether  a  per- 
sonal prauHin  or  a  dcmonsliatire  is  preferable,  in  reftyin 
constnirtious.  '*  We  arc  not  ui»c()UaiiitRi  with  (Ike  at- 
luiuDy  of  ttiem  [or  thoae]  wlm  openly  ninke  use  of  ibe 
varmeet  proCessions." 


B.  In  some  dialects,  tlie  word  akat  is  improperly  und^ 
for  that,  and  sonietimeii  we  find  it  in  (bis  sense  in  writing : 
"  They  will  never  beliere  hut  vhal  I  haye  been  eniirely 
to  blaine*  '*  I  am  not  satisfied  but  what,"  &c.  instead  uT 
"  but  iMaf."  The  word  somewhat,  in  the  following  teo^ 
teiice,  seems  to  be  used  imprt^rly.  "  These  punislt- 
■nciits  seem  to  bai-e  been  exercised  in  somewhat  an  arbi- 
trary raannn'.*'  Sometimes  we  read,  "In  somewhat  of." 
The  meaning  is,  "  in  a  manner  which  it  in  so 
arbitrary." 


G.  The  prooouu  relative  kIio  is  so  muoh  appropriated 
persons,  tiial  there  is  generally  barshoess  in  the  ^iplicali 
of  it,  except  to  the  pFD|>er  names  of  persons,  or  the  general 
terms  man,  ict/mav,  Stc.  A  term  which  only  implies  the 
idea  of  persons,  and  expresses  them  by  G<HDe  circumstance 
>  or  epitliel,  will  hardly  aulhorixe  tlie  use  of  it :  as,  "  Ihal 
faction  in  England,  jciio  most  powerfully  opposed  his  ar- 
bitiwy  jwetensions."  "That  faction  tekkh,"  would  have 
been  better ;  Hnd  the  same  romark  will  ser»-e  for  the  fol- 
lowing examples ;  "  France,  wAo  was  in  nllinncc  with  Swe. 
den."  " The  court,  who,"  Stc.  ■' The  cavalry  «ho~  Stc. 
"  The  cities  a4oaspred  at  liberty.'"     "  Tluit  parly  anoiiK 
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■*  The  fmuilj   whotn    tli*y    consider 


Hiqiers. 


In  some  cases  it  may  be  doubtful,  wbt^ther  this  pronoun 
is  properly  applied  or  not:  as,  "  The  iiumber  of  subsUn- 
tiaf  inhabitants  n-ith  whom  some  cities  abound."  For 
when  a  term  directly  and  necessarily  implies  persons,  it 
may  in  many  tases  claim  the  personal  relative.  "  None 
of  tile  cocnpany  whom  lie  moat  affected,  cwild  cure  him  of 
ihe  melancholy  under  whii-h  he  lalmured."  The  word 
acqitainiaucf  may  Save  the  same  eonstniciioii- 


7.  Wc  hardly  consider  little  children  as  persons,  because 
lliat  term  gives  us  the  idea  of  reason  and  reflection  ;  aiid 
therefore  the  application  of  the  personal  relative  who,  in 
this  case,  seems  to  be  harsh :  "  A  child  JoAo."  //,  though 
neuter,  is  applied,  when  we  npeak  of  an  infant  or  child 
whose  sex  is  unknown  :  as,  "  It  is  a  lovely  infant ;"  *'  /(  is 
a  healthy  cbilil."  The  persoiml  pronoun  is  still  more  im- 
properly applied  to  animals  :  "  A  lake  frequented  by  that 
fowl,  tehom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water," 


8.  When  the  name  of  n  person  is  used  merely  as  a  name, 
and  it  does  not  refer  to  the  person,  the  pronoun  itiio  ought 
not  to  be  applied.  "  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a  man  did 
not  shine  at  the  court  of  queen  £li;£abelh,  if/io  was  but 
anotlier  name  for  prudence  and  economy."  Better  thus ; 
"Whose  name  was  but  another  word  for  prudence,"  &c. 
The  word  Khotr  begins  likewise  to  be  restricted  to  persons ; 
yet  it  is  not  done  so  generally,  but  that  good  writers,  even 
in  prose,  use  it  when  speaking  of  things.  Tlie  construction 
is  not,  however,  always  pleasing,  aa  wc  may  sec  in  tlie 
following  instances:  ''Pleasure.  ji^Aojc  nature,"  Sic.  "Call 
every  production,  wfuac  parts  and  whose  nature,"  Stc. 

In  one  case,  however,  custom  authoriiea  us  to  use  which 
with  respect  lo  piTfions;  and  that  is  when  we  want  to  dis- 
liitgui^h  one  person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among 
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a  number  of  others.     We  should  then  say,  ^^  Whick  of  the 
two,"  or  J  **  Which  of  them,  is  he  or  sbc?*^ 

9-  As  the  pronoun  relative  has  no  distinction  of  num- 
ber, we  sometimes  find  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  it :  as, 
when  we  say,  *'  The  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  we  imi. 
tate  C*  we  may  mean  the  imitation  either  of  Christ,  or  of 
his  disciples.  The  accuracy  and  deameiB  of  the  sentence, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  proper  and  determinate  use 
of  the  relative,  so  that  it  may  readily  jxesent  its  antecedent 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  without  any  obscurity 
or  ambiguity. 

10.  It  is  and  ii  tcas^  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French,  used  in  a  plural  construction,  and  by  some  of  our 
best  writers :  asj  ^^  It  is  either  a  few  great  men  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  or  U  is  the  rabble  that  foUow  a  seditious 
ringleader  C"  *^  ^i  i^  they  that  are  the  real  authcnrs,  though 
the  soldiers  are  the  actors  of  the  revolutions  i^  **  Ii  was  the 
heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,^  &c ;  **  ^Tis  these  that 
eariy  taint  the  female  mind.'^  This  license  in  the  con- 
struction of  t^  isy  (if  it  be  pnqper  to  adnul  it  all,)  has, 
however,  been  certainly  abused  in  the  fdlowing  sentence, 
which  is  thereby  made  a  very  awkward  one.  ^^li  it  won- 
derful the  very  few  accidents,  which,  in  several  years, 
happen  from  this  practice.^ 

11.  The  inteijections  0/  Oh!  and  Jh!  require  the 
objective  case  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them  : 
as,  ^^  O  me  !  Oh  me  !  Ah  me  !^  But  the  nominative  case 
in  the  second  person  :  as,  **  O  thou  persecutor  P  "  Oh  ye 
hypocrites  r  "  O  tliou,  who  dweHest,**  &c. 

The  neuter  pronoun^  by  an  idi<»n  peculiar  to  the  Eng. 

/  lish  language,  is  frequently  jcnned  in  explanatory  sentences, 

with  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
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^r;   as,   "It  was  I;"    "  It  was  tlic  man  or  woman  thut 
<Vid  il." 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  omitted  and 
understood;  thus  we  say,  **As  appears,  as  foUows  ;" 
for  "  As  it  appears,  as  it  followB ;"  and  "  May  be," 
for  "  It  may  be-" 

The  neuter  pronoun  U  is  sometimes  employed  to 
express; 

1st,  The  subject  of  any  discourse  or  inquiry:  as,  "It 
hap))eDed  on  a  summer's  day  ;"  "  Who  is  it  that  calls  on 
me?" 

2d,  The  stale  or  condition  of  any  person  or  thing  :  as, 
"  How  is  ii  with  you  ?" 

3d,  The  thing,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  the  cause  of 
any  effect  or  event,  or  any  person  considered  merely  as  a 
cause:  as,  ''We  heard  her  say  it  was  not  he;"  '-The 
truth  is,   it   was  that  I  helped  her." 

RULE  VI. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
when  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the 
\erb  :  as,  "The  master  who  taught  us;"  "The 
treeszokich  are  planted." 

When  a  nominative  comes  betweeti  the  relative 
and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  some 
word  in  its  own  member  of  the  sentence  :  as, 
"  He  wko  preserves  me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  being, 
whose  I  am,  and  zvkom  I  serve,  is  eternal." 
Sec  roi  ii.  p.  n. 

In  the  several  members  of  the  lost  sentence,  the  relative     ' 
performs  a  different  office.     In   the  first  member,  it  marks      //  j 
the  agent ;  in  the  second,   it  submits  to  the  government  of 
the  preposition ;  in  the  third,   it  represents   tlie  possessor ; 
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Mid  in  the  fuurlli,  the  object  ot  an  action :  and,  ihertfcfl 
it  iiiuHi  be  ia  the  three  different  coses,  correspondent  »» 
thow  offic«B. 

WliMi  both  the  antec«Ic-ni  and  the  irUtive  become  »•- j 
miiinlives,  i«cb  lo  different  verl»*,  the  rel«ive  is  the  noi 
native  to  the  former,  and  the  antecedent  to  the  laner 
verb :  as,  "  Tnie  p/iilosophy,  which  is  ihe  ornament  of  our 
nature,  mntigtii  more  in  the  love  of  our  duty,  and  tlie 
practice  of  virtue,  tlian  in  gruat  talenta  and  extensive 
itnowledge." 

A  few  instances  of  erroneous  construction  will  illustrate 
both  ilie  branches  of  Uie  sixth  rule.  The  three  followii^ 
refer  to  the  first  part.  "  How  can  we  avoid  being  grateful 
to  those  whom,  by  repeated  kind  offices,  have  proved 
themselves  our  real  friends  ?"  "  These  are  the  men  whom 
you  might  suppose,  were  the  authors  of  the  work:"  "If 
you  were  here,  you  would  find  three  or  four,  whom  you 
would  say  passed  ihcir  time  agreeably  •.""  in  all  these 
places  it  aliould  be  leho  instead  of  whotn.  Tlie  two  latter 
sentences  contain  a  nominnltve  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb;*SSi3,  therefore,  seem  to  contravene  the  rule: 
but  the  student  wilt  reflect,  tliat  it  is  not  the  nominaUve  of 
the  verb  with  which  the  relative  is  connected.  The  re- 
maining fX^ui{>les  refer  to  the  second  part  of  tlie  rule. 
"Men  of  ftuetnleiits  are  not  always  the  persons  who  wc 
Ahotlld  esteem.'"  "  The  persons  who  you  dispute  with, 
arc  jirceisely  of  your  opinion."  "  Our  tutors  i 
benefnetors,  who  we  owe  obedience  to,  and  who  we  ought 
to  love,"  lu  ihcsc  oenlences,  u/wm  should  be 
instead  of  tcho. 


1.  When  the   relniiw  pronoun   is  of  the  inte 
kind,  the  noun  or  pronoun  containing  the  answer,  uiuatB 
in  the  same  case  as  that  which  contains  the  qucstian: 
"  H'AoM  books  are  these  ?  They  are  Johti't.''    *'  IVho.a 
Oiem  to  bim  ?  n'e~    "  Of  uAom  did  you  buy  them? 
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I  bookseller :  Aim  who  lives  at  ihe  Bible  and  Crown." 
"  Wliarn  did  you  see  there  f  Both  Mm  and  the  shopman." 
The  learner  will  readily  compreheitd  ibifl  rule,  by  sup- 
plying  Uie  wnrda  which  are  understood  in  the  answers. 
ThQs^  to  express  the  answers  at  large,  we  should  say, 
"  Thty  are  John's  books."  "  We  gave  theni  to  him." 
"  We  bought  them  of  him  who  lives,"  &c.  "  We  saw 
both  him  end  tlie  shopman." — As  the  relative  pronoun, 
when  used  interrogatively,  refers  to  the  subsequent  wiird 
or  phraw  containing  the  answer  to  the  question,  (hat  word 
or  phrase  may  properly  l>e  termed  the  ntbsequent  to  the  / 
intCTTogalive,  ' 

Pronouns  are  eometimes  made  1o  precede  the  things 
which  they  represent :  as,  "  If  a  man  declares  In  autumn 
when  he  is  eating  thevi,  or  in  spring  when  there  arc  none, 
that  he  loves  ffrapcs,"  8(c.  But  this  is  a  construction 
which  is  very  seldom  allowable. 


AVhen  the  relalive  is  preceded  by  two  nomina-^j 
lives  of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  verb  may' ' 
agree  in  person  with  either,  according  to  the  sense: 
as,  '*  I  am  the  idqii  it'Ao  command  you  ;"'  or,  "  I  am 
the  man  who  commands  you." 


The  form  of  the  first  of  tlie  two  preceding  sentences,  ex- 
presses tlie  meaning  rather  obscurely-  It  would  Ije  more 
perspicuous  to  say ;  "  I,  who  command  you,  am  the 
man."  Perhaps  the  difference  of  meaning,  produced  by 
referring  the  relative  to  ditiirenl  antecedents,  will  be  more 
evident  lo  tlie  learner,  in  die  following  sentences.  "  I  am 
the  general  who  gives  the  orders  to-day  ;■"  "  I  am  die 
general,  who  ^ive  the  orders  to-day;"  that  is,  "I,  who 
give  the  orders  lo-day,  am  the  general." 


When  lilt-  relative  and  the  verb  have  been  del 
to  agree  with  cither  uf  the  preceding  nominatives, 
ngreement  mii>l  be  preserved  throughout  tl 
US,  in  tlie  following  instance :  "I  am  the  Lord  that 
inakctk  all  diings ;  and  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone." 
Isa.  sliv.  24.  Thus  far  is  consistent :  Tlie  Lord,  in  the 
third  person,  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  verb  agrees^  with 
the  relative  in  the  third  person  :  "  I  am  the.  Lord,  wliich 
Lord,  or  he  that  makdh  all  tilings."  If  /  were  made  the 
antecedent,  the  relative  and  the  verb  should  agree  with  it 
in  the  first  person :  as,  /  am  the  Lord,  Ihat  make  all 
things,  t/utt  stretch  forth  the  heavens  alone."  But  should 
it  follow;  "  T/iat  apreadeth  abroad  the  eartJi  by  mjiielf;" 
there  would  arise  a  confusion  of  persons,  and  a  nianiA 
solecii>ni. 
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Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pt^jnoui 
belongs  to  a  substantive,  expressed  or  under--; 
stood :  as,  "  He  is  a  good,  as  well  as  a  wise  man ;" 
"  Fciv  are  happy ;"  that  is, "  pcrxons :"  "  This  is  a 
pleasant  walk ;"  tbat  is,  "  This  xvalk  is,"  &c. 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agree,  in  numi 
with  tlieif  substantives :  as,  "  This  book,  tl 
books;  that  sort,  those  sorts;  another  road,  otl 
roads.  ■■ 
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1,  ADJECTIVE    PRONOUNS. 


A  few  instances  of  the  breach  of  tJiis  nde  are  1 
liibited.     "  I  have    not    travelled     iTila    twenty   yea 
"  these  twenty."     "  I  am  not  recommending  these  kim 
sufferings ;"  "  this  kind  "     "  Those   6ct  of   books 
valuable  prcH-iil ;"  "  that  set." 
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1.  The  word  ^neafts  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases,  "  By  this  means^  "  By  thai  mions^  are  used  by 
our  best  and  most  correct  writers ;  namely,  Bacon,  Tillot> 
son,  Atterbury,  Addison,   Steele,  Pope,  &c.*    They  are. 


*  *'  By  this  meam  he  bad  them  the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and 
harassed  with  along  march." „Bac(m* 

*'  By  {hit  meam  one  great  restraint  fhim  doing  evil,  would  be  taken  away." 
— **  And  ihis  is  an  admirable  meant  to  improve  men  in  virtue.** — *'  By  ihai 
meant  atitj  have  rendered  their  duty  more  difflcult**. TUkUotu 

**  It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to  God,  and  by  thai  meant 
securing  the  continuance  of  Iiis  goodness.**  **  A  good  character,  when  esta- 
blished, should  not  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  employed  as  a  meant  cidobig 
still  further  good.** AUerhttry. 

^*  By  thit  meant  they  are  happy  in  each  other.**  *'  He  hy  thai  meant  pre- 
serves his  superiority.** t. Addtton, 

*<  Your  vanity  Sy  Iftif  meant  will  want  its  food.** - Stede, 

**  By  thit  meant  alone,  their  greatest  obstacles  will  vanish.**^ Pope» 

"  Which  cttttom  has  proved  the  most  effisctual  meant  to  ruin  the  noUet." 

DeanSttift. 
**  There  it  no  meant  of  escaping  the  persecution."—**  Faith  is  not  only  a 

meant  of  obeying,  but  a  principal  act  of  obedience.**.. Or,  Young, 

**  He  looked  on  money  as  a  necessary  meant  of  maintaining  and  increasing 

power.** Lord  Lyttdton't  Henry  IL 

'<  John  was  too  much  intimidated  not  to  embrace  every  meant  afibrded  for 

his  safety.** GoUtmUh. 

"  Lest  thit  meant  should  flul.**— «« By  meant  of  thip-money,  the  hite  kli^,**  ftc. 

—"The  only  meant  of  Kcuring  a  durable  peace.**.. Hume, 

**  By  thit  meant  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,** 

*«• Bbdutone. 

"  By  thit  meant  so  many  slaves  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  their  mas- 
ten." Dr,  Babertton. 

«•  By  mt  meant  they  bear  witness  to  each  other.** JSurke. 

*^By  thit  meam  the  wrath  of  man   was  made  to   turn    against  itself.** 

Dr.  Bkir. 

<•  A  magazine,  which  hoM^bjihit  meant,  contained,**  &&— "  Birds,  in  genend, 
procure  their  food  by  meam  of  their  J«s*.** Dr,  Paley. 
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indeed,  in  lo  general  and  approved  use,  that  it  would 
appear  awkward,  if  not  affected,  to  apply  the  old  singular 
form,  and  say,  "  By  this  mean ;  by  that  mean ;  it  was 
by  a  mean  ;^  although  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  the  language.  "  The  word  means  (says 
Priestley)  belongs  to  the  class  of  words,  which  do  not 
change  their  termination  on  account  of  number ;  for  it  is 
used  alike  in  both  numbers.^ 

The  word  amends  is  used  in  this  manner,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "Though  he  did  not  succeed,  he  gained 
the  approbation  of  his  country ;  and  with  this  amends  be 
was  content.*"  "  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends 
for  the  sacrifices  of  interest.''  "  In  return,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a  large 
estate:  tJiese  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours." 
"  We  have  described  the  rewards  of  vice :  the  good  man's 
amends  are  of  a  different  nature." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  word  amends  (like 
the  word  means)  had  formerly  its  correspondent  form  in 
the  singular  number,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  French 
amende^  though  now  it  is  exclusively  established  in  the 
plural  form.  If,  therefore,  it  be  alleged  that  mean  should 
be  applied  in  the  singular,  because  it  is  derived  from  the 
French  moyen^  the  same  kind  of  argument  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  singular  amende :  and  the  general 
analogy  of  the  language  may  also  be  pleaded  in  support 
of  it 

Campbell,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  hmi  the 
following  remark  on  the  subject  before  us :  "  No  persons 
of  taste  will,  I  presume,  venture  so  far  to  violate  the  pre^ 
sent  usage,  and  consequently  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  as  to  say,  '  By  this  mean^  by  that 
mean.'* " 

Bishop  Hurd,  quoted  in  Todd*d  Johnson*s  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  means,  observes,  that  "  The  use  of  the 
word    meansy    in  English,  is  remarkable,    and  may  be 


thought  capricions.  1 1  seems  to  be  of  French  cxtraclioii. 
The  French  have  le  vwym  frequently,  but  seldom  kt 
moyens.  We,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  plural  terinina- 
lion  m«ans;  yet  still,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
always,  we  use  it  as  a  noun  of  the  singular  number,  or  as 
the  French  U  moyen.  It  is  one  of  those  anomalies,  which 
use  hath  inlruduced  and  established,  in  spite  of  analogy. 
We  should  not  be  allowed  to  say — a  mean  of  making  men 
happy." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  our  present  version  of  tlie  Scrip-  I 
tures  makes  no  use,  as  far  as  the  Compiler  can  discover,  of  ] 
the  word  mean  ;  though  there   are    several  instances  to  be  J 
found  in  it  of  the  use  of  meaiis,   in  the  sense  and  i 
nexion  contended  for.     "  By  this  means  thou   shall  have  ' 
no  portion  on  this  side  the  river."  Ezra  iv.  16.     "That 
by  mfnrw  of  (fca(A,"  &c,  Heb.  ix.  15.     It   will  scarcely  be 
pretended,  that  the  translators  of  the  sacred  volumes  did 
not  accurately  understand  tlie  English  language;  or  that 
they  would  have  admitted  one  form  of  this  word,  and  re- 
jected the   other,  had  not  their  determinatJOD  been  con- 
formable to   the   best   usage.      An  attempt    therefore  to  I 
recover  an  old  word,  so  long  since  disused  by  the  mos^  1 
correct  writers,  seems  act  likely  to  be  successful ;  esp9>  I 
dally  as  the  rejecUon  of  it  is  not  attended  with  any  incon^l 
venience. 

The  practice  of  the  best  and  most  correct  writers,  or  a 
great  majority  of  them,  corroborated  by    general   usage, 
forms,  during  its  continuance,  the  standard  of  language; 
especially,    if,  in    particular  instances,  this  practice  contl^j 
nue,  after   objection  and  due  consideration,     Every  coa>J 
nexion  and   application  of  words  and  phrases,  thus  sup>'  ^ 
ported,  must  therefore  be  proper,   and  entitled  to  respect, 
if  not  exceptionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

"  Sermo  constat  ratiune,  vetustate,  auctoritate,  coniuetudine. 
"  Consuelndo  vcrfl  certisaima  loquendi  magistra-" 

Qt'iNr»ti,u», 
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"Si  volet  ujus 

"  Quem  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquentli." 

HOBACB-  \ 

On  this  pHncipIe,  many  forms  of  expression,  not  less  de- 
viating from  the  general  analogy  of  the  language,  than  those 
before  mentioned,  are  to  be  conadered  as  strictly  proper 
and  justifiable.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following:  "None 
of  them  are  varied  to  express  the  gender ;'"  and  yet  none 
originally  signified  nv  one.  "  He  himtelf  shall  do  the 
work ;"  here,  what  waa  at  first  appropriated  to  the  objecdve, 
is  now  properly  used  as  the  nominative  case.  "I'lrohave 
behaved  yourselves  well :"  in  this  example,  tlie  word  you 
is  put  in  tile  nominative  case  plural,  wiili  strict  propriety  ; 
though  formerly  it  was  conFineil  to  the  objective  case,  and 
ye  regularly  used  for  the  nominative. 

With  respect  to  anomalies  and  variations  of  language^ 
thus  established,  it  is  the  grammarian's  business  to  submit, 
not  to  remonstrate.  In  pertinaciously  opposing  tlie  deci- 
sion of  proper  authority,  and  contending  for  obsolete 
modes  of  expression,  he  may,  indeed,  display  teaming 
and  critical  sagacity ;  and,  in  some  degree,  obscure  points 
that  are  sufficiently  clear  and  decided :  but  he  cannot 
reasonably  hope,  either  to  succeed  in  his  aims,  or  to  BSinst 
the  learner,  in  discovering  and  respecting  tlic  true  sUm- 
dard  and  principles  of  language. 

Cases  which  custom  has  left  dubious,  are  certainly 
within  the  grammarian's  province.  Here,  he  may  reason 
and  remonstrate  on  tlie  ground  of  derivation,  analogy, 
and  propriety;  and  his  reasonings  niny  refine  and  im- 
prove the  language:  but  when  authority  speaks  out  and 
deddes  the  point,  it  were  perpetually  to  unsettle  the  lan- 
guage, to  admit  of  cavil  and  debate.  Anomalies  then, 
under  the  limitation  mentioned,  become  the  law,  as 
clearly  as  the  plainest  analogies. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, the  use  of  the  word  mean,  m  the  old  form,  has  a 
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very  uncouth  appearance :  "  By  ihe  mean  of  adversity, 
we sre  often  iustriicted."  '-He  preserved  his  health,  by 
mean  of  exercise."  "  Frugality  is  one  mean  of  acquiring 
a  competency ."  They  should  be,  "By  means  of  adver- 
sity," &c.  "  By  means  of  exercise,"  &c.  "  Frugality 
is  one  means,"  &c 

Good  writers  do  indeed  make  use  of  the  substantive 
mean  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  that  number  only,  to 
signify  mediocrity,  middle  rate,  &c. :  as,  '*  This  is  a 
mean  between  the  two  extremes.^  But  in  tlie  sense  of 
instrumentality,  it  has  been  long  disused  by  the  Iwst  au- 
thors, and  by  almost  every  writer. 

This  means  and  that  meatis  should  be  used  only  whea 
they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these  means  and  (hose  means 
when  they  respect  plurals:  as,  "  He  lived  temperately, 
and  by  this  means  preserved  his  health ;"  "  The  scholars 
were  attentive,  industrious,  and  obedient  to  their  tutors;. I 
and  by  these  means  acquired  knowledge," 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  article,  that  the  young  stu- 
dent may  be  led  to  tHfect  on  a  point  so  important,  as 
that  of  ascertiuning  the  standard  of  propriety  in  the  use 
of  language. 

2,  When  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  there  is  occasion  to  mention  them  ag^n  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  tJiai  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
former,  and  this  in  reference  to  the  lattei- :  as,  "  Self-love, 
which  is  the  spring  of  action  in  the  soul,  is  ruled  by  rea- 
son: but  for  that,  man  would  be  inactive;  and  but  for 
this,  he  would  be  active  to  no  end." 


3.  The  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  eaeh,  every, 
cither,  agree  widi  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the 
singular  number  only :  aa,  "  The  king  of  Israel,  and 
Jchoshaphat,  the  king  of  Judah,  sal  each  on  hU  throne;" 


"  Evm/  tree  U  known  by  iU  fruit  :"■  unless  the 
noun  convey  a  cullcctive  icIcb:  as,  "Ewry  ax  momli*;*' 
"  Every  hundred  yeari.'"^The  fullowinjr  phrases  arc  ci- 
ccplicnahlc :  "  Let  each  esteem  others  belter  than  thetn- 
selves:"  It  ought  to  be  ** himaelf.'"  **Itis  requisite  that 
the  language  should  be  both  pempicuous  and  correct :  in 
proportion  as  either  of  these  two  qualities  are  wanting, 
the  language  is  imperfect :"  it  should  be,  "  it  ««ntit»g." 
"  Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  regular  dates,  and  contain 
proofs  of  attachnmnl :"  "  bears  a  regular  tiate,  and  «io»i- 
taitis.''  "  Every  town  and  xnllage  were  burned ;  rvrry 
grove  and  every  tree  were  cut  down :"  "  mu  burned,  and 
Teas  cut  down."  "Every  freeman,  and  evtiy  cilizii), 
have  a  right  to  give  ihetr  votes :"  "  htu  a  right  to  givv 
Aw  voter—See  vd.  «,  p.  50,  and  p.  SS2 ;  the  Note. 

Either  is  often  used  improperly,  inftead  of  C(wh :  u 
"The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah^nt 
either  of  them  on  his  throne ;"  *'  Nadab  and  Abihu,  ths  4 
of  Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his  censer.^  Each  sigiufieafl 
of  them  taken  dislinctly  or  separately ;  either  properly  ^ 
nlfiea  only  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  taken diqui 

In  the  course  of  Ihis  work,  some  examples  will  i 
of  erroneous  translations  from  the  Holy  Scripturea,  ,j 
respect  to  grammatical  construction :  but  it  may  be  i 
per  to  romork,  that  notwithstanding  these  verbal  n 
the  Sacred  Volume,  in  our  present  version,  and  for  i 
size  of  it,  possesses  a  high  dc^^ree  of  grammatical  corrccU 
ness  and  puiity  of  language.  The  authority  of  that 
eminent  critic  and  grammarian,  Doctor  I^wlh,  iiiiist  be 
decisive  on  this  subject.  He  observes,  that  "  Tiic'  pre 
sent  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  the  best  standard  q 
English  language." 
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i.  Adjectives  are  somcUmes  improperly  applied   as  ad- 
rerbs :  as,  *'  Indiffareiit   honest ;  excrilent  ^ 
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poor  i'' insUrad  uf  ■' IiulifferciitJy  lionesl;  excclleiilly  well; 
miserably  poor."  "He  behaved  himself  conformable  to 
t\\al  great  example ;"  "  coii/brjaabl^."  "  Endeavour  to  live 
hereafter  suitable  to  persons  in  your  station  i"  "  suitably.'''' 
"  I  can  never  think  so  very  mean  of  him ;"  " mcaiity" 
**  He  describes  this  river  agreeable  to  the  common  read- 
ing;" "agreeably."  "Agreeable  to  my  promise,  I  now 
wrile ;"  "  agreeably.^  "  Thy  exceeding  great  reward." 
AVhen  miited  to  an  adjective,  or  adverb  not  ending  in  ly, 
the  word  exceeding  has  ly  added  to  it:  as,  "exceedingly 
dreadful,  exceedingly  great;"  "exceedingly  well,  exceed- 
ingly more  active :"  but  when  it  is  joined  to  an  adverb  or 
adjective,  having  that  termination,  the  ly  is  omitted ;  as, 
"  Some  men  tliink  exceeding  clearly,  and  reason  exceed- 
ing forcibly :"  "  She  appeared,  on  this  occasion,  exceed- 
ing lovely ;""  He  acted  in  this  business  bolder  than  was 
expected :"  "  They  behaved  the  noblest,  because  they 
were  disinterested."  They  should  have  been,  "more 
most  nobly.^ — The  adjective  pronoun  sucA  is 
often  misapplied :  as,  '*  He  was  such  an  extravagant  young 
in,  that  he  sjient  his  whole  patrimony  in  a  few  years :" 
should  be,  "  so  extravagant  a  youTtff  man.'"  "  I  never 
before  saw  such  large  trees ;"  "  sata  trees  so  large." 
When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a  thing,  the 
3rd  sueh  is  properly  t^iplied :  as,  "  Such  a  temper  Is 
seldom  found :"  but  when  degree  is  signified  ;  we  use  ilie 
word  so :  as, "  So  bad  a  temper  is  seldom  found," 

Adverbs  are  likewise  improperly  used  as  adjectives:  as, 
'The  tutor  addressed  him  in  terms  rather  warm,  but 
suiubly  to  his  offence ^  "suitable."  "They  were  seen 
wandering  about  solitarily  and  distressed;"  *^ aol'Uanj.'" 
"  He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  rdigioQ  j"  "  agreeable^  "  The  study  of  syntax  should 
be  previously  to  that  of  punctuation  ;"  "  previous'." 


■  Far  llic  rule  ta  ilBUrmine,  vhdlkcf  an  adjntivi! 
td.    nee  Volume  11.      The  fiolf  a1  the  end  of  the  | 
I   Synim.paKe  Ifis. 
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5,  Double    comparatives  and    superliiltve*    sliould 
a%-oided :    such  as,    "  A   worser  conduct ;"     "  On   less 
bopes;*"    "A  more  serener  temper ;"  "The    most  straite 
sect;"    "A     more    superior   work.""      They    should  bc^J 
"worse  conduct;"    "less  hopes;"   "a  more  i 


per; 


"the  slrailest  sect ;" 


a  superior  wt 


rork." 


6.  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superlative  sig- 
nification, do  not  properly  admit  of  the  superlative  or 
comparative  form  superadded :  such  as,  "  Chief,  extreme, 
perfect,  right,  universal,  supreme,""  &c. ;  which  are  some- 
times improperly  written,  "  Chiefest,  extrcmest,  per- 
fectest,  righest,  most  universal,  most  supreme,"  &< 
following  expresEions  are  therefore  improper, 
sometimes  claims  admission  to  the  chiefest  offices;* 
quarrel  bei^ame  so  universal  and  national;*'  "A 
of  attaining  the  ri^test  and  greatest  happiness.' 
phrases,  so  perfect,  so  right,  so  extreme,  so  universal, 
incorrect ;  because  they  imply  that  one  thing  is  leas 
less  extreme,  Ike.  than  another,  which  is  not  possible. 


The 
'He 
The 

;thod 
The 


Sic.  aicjij^l 


7.  Inaftruracici  are  often  found  in  the  way  in  which 
the  degrees  of  comparison  are  applied  and  construed. 
The  following  are  examples  of  wrong  construction  in  this 
respect  :  "  This  noble  nation  hatli,  of  all  others,  admitted 
fewer  corruptions."  The  word  ffTvtr  is  liere  construed 
precisely  as  if  it  were  the  superlative.  It  should  be, 
"'This  noble  nation  hath  admitted  fewer  corruptions  lliaaj— 
any  other."  We  commonly  say,  "  This  is  the 
of  the  two;"  or,  "The  weakest  of  the  two;"  but  I 
former  is  the  regular  mode  of  expression,  because  I 
are  only  two  things  comjiarcd.  "The  «ce  of  covetotj 
ness  is  what  enters  deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  othw^ 
"He  celebrates  the  diurch  of  England  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  others."  Botli  these  modes  of  expression  ire 
faulty :  we  should  not  say,   "The  best  of  any  man,"  ««^ 


"The  best  of  any  other  man,"  tot  "the  hcst  of  men." 
The  sentences  may  be  corrected  by  substituting  tlie  coin-  f 
parative  in  the  room  of  tlie  superlative.  "  The  vice,  &c.  t 
is  what  enters  deeper  into  the  soul  than  any  other-" 
"He  celebrates,  &e.  as  more  perfect,  or  less  imperfect, 
than  any  other."  It  is  also  possible  to  retain  the  super- 
lative, and  render  the  expression  grammatical.  "  Covet- 
ousnesti,  of  all  vices,  enters  the  deepest  into  the  soul." 
"  He  celebrates.  &e,  as  ilie  most  perfect  of  all  churches." 
These  sentences  contain  other  errors,  against  which  it  is 
proper  to  caution  the  learner.  The  words  deeper  and 
deepest,  being  intended  for  adverbs,  should  have  been 
inore  deeply,  most  deeply.  The  phrases  more  per/cf(,  and 
most  perfect,  are  improper ;  because  perfection  admits  of 
nil  degrees  of  comparison.  We  may  say  nearer  or  nearest 
to  perfection,  or  more  or  less  imperfect. 

8.  In  some  cases,  adjectives  should  not  be  separated 
from  their  substantives,  even  by  words  which  modify  their 
meaning,  and  make  but  one  sense  with  them :  as,  "  A 
large  enough  number  surely."  It  should  be,  a  "num- 
l>er  large  enough-"  "  The  lower  sort  of  people  are  good 
enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them." 

The  adjective  is  usually  placed  hcf(»¥  its  substantive : 
as,  "  A  generous  man ;"  "  How  amiable  a,  woman  !"  The 
instances  in  which  it  comes  after  the  substantive,  are  the 
following : 

1st,  When  something  depends  upon  the  adjective  ;  and 
when  it  gives  a  belter  sound,  especially  in  poetry :  as, 
"  A  man  ^rnerowa  to  bis  enemies;"  "Feed  me  with  food 
eoni'enient  for  me  ;"  *'  A  tree  three  feet  fhick  ;"  "  A  body 
of  troops  fifty  thousand  strong;'"  "The  torrent  timibling 
through  rocks  abrupt," 

2d,  When  the  adjective  is  emphatical  :  as,  "Alexander 
the  Great;"  "Lewis  the  Bold;"  "Goodness  irijinite :" 
"AVi.sdnm  inisenrrhnl/lr." 
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3il,  ^Vlien  scverni  adjectives  belong  to  one  Btibstnnti- 
aa,  "A   man  just,  wise,    and    charitable;'    "A  woinil 
modest,  sensible,  and  virtuoua." 

*th,  When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb :  as, 
"A  boy  regularly  Btudious;'"  "A  girl  unafiecledly  uio- 

5lb,  Wlien  the  verb  to  be,  in  any  of  its  variatioDs,  comes 
between  a  substantive  mid  an  adjective,  the  adjective  may 
frequently  either  precede  or  follow  it :  as,  "  The  man  is 
happy  C  ufi  "/'■'^PP^  is  tbe  man  who  makea  virtue  his 
choice  :"  "  The  interview  was  deligktfai ;""  or,  "  dcliffittfut 
was  tlie  interview." 

Glh,  When   the  adjective  expresses  some  circumsL 
of  a  substantive  placed  after  an  active  verb:  as,  ' 
often  renders  its  possessor  despicable.'"    In  an  exclamatory 
sentence,  the  adjective  generally  precedes  the  subBtai)ti\-e ; 
as,   *'  How   despicable   does   vanity   often  render   its  pos- 
sessor?" 

There  is  sometitnea  great  beautyi  as  well  as  force,  i 
placing  the  adjective  before  the  verb,  and  Uie  substantive* 
immediately  after  it :  as,   "  Great  is  the  Lord  .'    just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  !" 

Sometimes  the  word  all  is  emphatically  put  after  a 
ber  of  particulars  comprehended  under  it.  "Ambirto 
interest,  honour,  all  concurred."  Sometimes  a  substaB^ 
tive,  which  likewise  comprehends  the  preceding  parti- 
culars, is  used  in  conjunction  with  this  adjective  pronoun  : 
as,  "Royalists,  republicans,  churchmen,  sectaries,  cour-^ 
tiers,  patriots,  all  parties,  concun-cd  in  the  illuition.'' 

An  adjective  pronoun,  in  the  plural  nimi ber,  will  i 
times  properly  associate  with  a  singular  noun:  as,  * 
desire,  your  intention,  their  resignation,""     This  asaoci 
applies  rather  to  things  of  an  intellectual  nature,  than  % 
those  which  are  corporeal.      Ii  forms  an  excoption  toll 
general  rule. 


mstoao^^l 
'  Vam^^l 

;ory 

i\-e; 

P<M-_ 

tive^ 
and 
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A  substantive  wiUi  its  acljuaive  is  rcckuned  as  one 
com  poll  ndod  word;  whence  lliey  often  laUc  another 
adjective,  and  sometlmcH  a  tliiitl,  aitd  so  on :  ae,  "  An 
old  man ;  a  good  old  man ;  a  very  learned,  judicious,  good 
old  mau." 

Though  the  adjective  always  relates  to,  a  substantive, 
it  is,  in  many  instances,  put  as  if  it  were  absolute; 
especially  wliero  the  noun  has  Ikvo  mentioned  before,  or 
is  easily  understood,  though  not  c-xpressed :  as,  "I  often 
survey  the  green  fields  as  I  am  very  fond  of  green;'" 
*'ThB  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  honoured,  famed,  and 
great,"  that  is,  "  persons ;"  "  The  twelve,"  that  is, 
"  apostles ;"  "  Have  compassion  on  the  poor ;  be  feet  to 
the  lame,  and  eyes  to  the  blind." 

Substantives  are  often  used  as  adjectives.  In  this  case, 
the  word  so  used  is  sometimes  unconnected  with  the 
substantive  to  which  it  relates ;  sometimes  connected  with 
it  by  a  hyphen;  and  sometimes  joined  to  it,  so  as  to 
make  the  two  words  coalesce.  The  total  separation  is 
proper,  when  either  of  the  two  words  is  lung,  or  when 
ihcy  cannot  be  fluently  pronounced  as  one  word:  as,  an 
adjective  pronoim,  a  silver  watch,  a  stone  cistern :  the 
hyphen  is  used,  wlicn  both  the  words  are  short,  and  arc 
readily  pronounced  as  a  single  word ;  as,  coal-mine,  corn- 
mill,  fruit-tree :  tint  words  coalesce,  when  ihey  are  readily 
prunouDced  together  ;  have  a  long  established  association ; 
and  are  in  frequent  use :  as,  honeycomb,  gingerbread, 
iukhom,  Yorkshire. 

Somelimes  the  adjcctlxe  becomes  a  substantive,  and  has 


another  adjective  joined  to   it 
"  The  vast  immense  of  space." 

Some   adjectives  of  number  ar 
into  siibstanlives,    than    others. 
»ay,    "  A   million  of  men,"  than 
On    the  other  hand, 
"  A  million  mtn,"  i 


■■  The   chief  good;" 


'   more  easily  converted 

Thus  wc  more   readily 

"  a  thousand    of  men." 

vill    hardly  be   allowable    to  say, 

"ens.    "  a  thousand  men"  is  quite 
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familiar.     Vet  in   the  jilunil  number,  a  diiferctlt  mnBtri 
tion    seeniti  to  be  required.     We  say,   "some  hundreds, 
or  "  thousands,"' as  well  as  "millions  of  men."     Perhaps 
on  this  account,  the  words  milHoti,  hundred),  and  thot^ 
sands,  *-ilI  be  said  to  be  subslanlives- 

When  an  adjective  has  a  preposition  before  it,  and  the 
substantive  is  understood,  the  words  assume  the  nature  of 
an  adverb,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  adverbial  phrase : 
as,  "  In  general,  in  particular,  in  common,"  &c. ;  that 
*'  Generally,  particularly,  commonly." 

Enow  was  formerly  used  as  the  plural  of  cnmt^ :   butt 
it  is  now  obsolete. 


I 


The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the 
siugular  number  only,  individually,  or  collectively  : 
as,  "  A  christian,  an  infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand," 

The  definite  article  the  may  agree  with  nouns 
in   the  singular  and  plural  number:    as,    "The] 
garden,  the  house,  the  stars." 

The  articles  are  often  properly  omitted  ;  wben 
used,  they  should  be  justly  applied,  according  to 
their  distinct  nature:  as,  "Gold  is  corruptuig; 
the  sea  is  green  ;  a  lion  is  bold." 


L  p.  100. 


to 


It  is  of  the  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  determine  j 
limit   the   thing  spoken   of.     ^  determines  it  to  be  i 
suigle  thing  of  the  kind,  leaving  it  stilt  uncertain  which : 
the  determines  which  it  is,  or  of  many,  which  they  arc. 

The  following  passage  will  Bene  as  an  example  of  tltc 

different  uses  of  a  Mid  the,  and  of  the  force  of  the  sub-. 

stanlivc   without    any     article.       "  Mtm   was    inatie    for 

,  sodely^  and  ought   to  extend  lita  good  will  \o  all  mca: 
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*>ut  a  vian  wUl  naturally  entertain  a  more  particular  kind- 
ness for   /Ae  meuy  with  whom   lie  has  the   most  frequent 
intercourse ;    and   enter    into  a   Etill  closer  union  with  the 
man    whose  temper   and  disposition    suit  best  with    his   j 
own." 

There  is,  in  some  instances,  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the 
application  or  omission  of  the  indefinite  article.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences.  We  commonly 
nay ;  "I  do  not  intend  to  turn  critic  on  this  occasion  ;" 
not  "  turn  a  critic"  On  the  other  hand,  we  properly  add 
the  article  in  this  phrase  ;  "I  do  not  intend  to  become  a 
critic  in  this  business;"  not,  "to  become  critic.^  It  is 
correct  to  say,  with  the  article,  '*  He  is  in  a  great  hurry  ;" 
but  Hot,  "in  great  hurry."  And  yet,  in  thisexpres^on, 
'*  He  is  in  great  haste,"  the  article  should  be  omitted :  it 
would  be  improper  to  say,  "He  is  in  a  great  haste."  A 
nice  discernment,  and  accurate  attention  to  the  best  usage, 
are  necessary  to  direct  us,  on  these  occasions. 

As  the  articles  are  sometimes  misapplied,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  exhibit  a  few  instances :  "  And  I  persecuted 
this  way  unto  the  death."  The  apostle  does  not  mean  any 
particular  sort  of  death,  but  death  in  general :  the  definite 
article,  therefore,  is  improperly  used :  it  ought  to  be  "  unto 
death,"  without  any  article. 

"  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth  ;"  that  is,  according  to  this  translation, 
"into  all  truth  whatsoever,  into  truth  of  all  kinds  ;"  very 
different  from  the  meaning  of  the  evangelist,  and  from  the 
original,  "  into  all  (Ac  truth;"  that  is,  "into  aiJ  evange- 
lical truth,  all  truth  necessary  for  you  to  know." 

*'  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel .'"  it  ought  to 
be  "  Ihe  wheel,"  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  torturing  criminals.  "  The  Almighty  hath 
given  reason  to  a  man  to  be  a  light  unto  him:"  it  should 
'rather  be,  "to  man,'"  in  generaJ.  "This  day  is  salvation 
R4 
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come    lo    this  hoLsc,    t'ortisinuch  aa  lie  also  i>f  Chf  sun    i 
Abi'aham  :"  it  oiiglil  to  l>c,  "  a  son  of  Ahraliam," 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  aliow  the  great  imporlani 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  artiele,  mid  tlie  excelieiice  of  I 
English  language  in  this  respect ;  which,  by  means  of  iq 
two  articles,  does  most  precisely  determine  the  extent  < 
signification  of  common  names, 

1.  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  "  He  be- 
haved with  fl  little  reverence;"  my  meaning  is  positive. 
If  I  say,  "Ho  behaved  with  little  reverence;"  my  mean- 
ing is  negative.  And  tJicsc  two  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  or  to  be  used  in  the  same  cases.  By  ihe  former, 
1  rather  prdse  a  person ;  by  the  latter,  I  dispraiEe  hiouw 
For  the  sake  of  this  distinction,  which  is  a  very  usd'ul  o 
we  may  better  bear  the  seeming  impropriety  of  the 
a  before  nouns  of  nimilier.  When  I  .say,  "  There  were 
few  men  with  him ;"  I  speak  diminutively,  and  mean  to 
represent  Uiem  as  inconsiderable :  whereas,  wlien  I  say, 
"  There  were  a  few  men  with  him ;"  I  evidently  inie 
to  make  the  most  of  tliem. 


e   lUBk^H 

'"'"^ 

'  were 
?an  to 
I  say, 
inteadH 


2.  In  general,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prefix  the  article  to 
the  former  of  two  words  in  the  same  construction  ;  though 
the  Frencli  never  fail  to  repeat  it  in  this  case.  "  There 
were  many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  he 
could  spend,  without  suspicion,  in  solitary  thought."  It 
might  have  t)een,  "  of  t/w  night  and  of  the  day."  And,  for 
ilic  sake  of  emphasis,  we  ofteii  repeat  the  article  in  a  series 
of  epithets.  "  He  hoped  that  this  title  would  secure  liim 
an  ample  and  an  independent  autlioriiy." 


3.  In  common  conversation,   and  in  familiar  style, 
frequently  omit  the  articles,  which  ml^ht  be  inwrtcd 
propriety  in  wpting,   especially   in  a  grave   Myle. 
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worst,  time  miglit  be  gained  by  ihia  expcdienl."  "At 
the  worst,"  would  have  been  better  in  this  jtlacc-  "  Give 
nie  here  John  Baptist's  head."  There  would  have  been 
more  dignity  in  saying,  "  John  the  Baptist's  head ;"  or, 
"  The  head  of  John  lite  Baptist." 


TiiE  article  the  lius  sometimes  a  good  ofFi-ct,  in  distin- 
guishing a  pci-son  by  an  epithet.  "  In  the  history  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  by  Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at 
not  finding  him  the  great  man."  "  I  own  I  am  often 
suqirisL-d  that  he  should  have  treated  so  coldly,  a  jnan  so 
much  l/ie  gentleman." 

This  arlicle  is  often  elegantly  put,  after  the  manner  of 
iho  French,  for  the  pronouijjji^aesBive :  as,  "He  looks 
him  full  in  the  face ;"  that  is,  "  in  At*  face."  *'  In  his 
presence  they  were  to  strike  the  forehead  on  the  ground ;" 
that  is,  "  their  ftyreheads.''^ 

We  srimcdmcs,  according  to  the  French  manner,  repeat 
the  same  article,  when  the  adjective,  on  account  of  any 
clause  depending  upon  it,  is  put  after  the  substantive. 
"Of  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the  Alps, 
a  eonmionwealth  is  a  constitution  the  most  adapted  of  any 
to  iJie  poverty  of  those  countries."  "With  such  a  spe- 
cious title  as  that  of  blood,  which  with  the  multitude  is 
always  a  claim,  lite  strongest,  and  the  most  easily  compre- 
hended." "  They  are  not  the  men  in  the  nation  the  most 
difficult  to  be  replaced." 

"  The  definite  article  is  likewise  used  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tilings,  wlijch  are  individually  difierent,  but  have 
one  generic  name,  and  things  which  are,  in  truth,  one 
and  the  ^nlP;  hut  are  characterized  by  several  quaU^cs. 
If  we  say,  "The  ecclestasticaJ  and  secular  powers  con- 
curred in  this  measure,"  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  as 
far  as  language  can  render  it  so.  The  reader's  know- 
ledge, us  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  may   prevent  his  mis. 


taking  it ;  but,  if  such  modes  of .( 


tpres 


I  be  t 


wht-re  the  sense  is  clear,  tliey  may  iiuulverlently  be  imi- 
tated, in  cases  where  the  meaning  would  be  obscure,  if 
-  Jiot  entirely  misunderstood.  ,  The  error  might  have  been 
avoided,  either  by  repeating  the  substantive,  or  by  sub- 
joining the  substantive  to  the  first  adjective,  and  prefixing 
the  aTtit^e  to  botli  adji-ctives  ;  or  by  placing  the  substan- 
tive aAcr  both  adjectives,  the  article  being  prefixed  in  the 
same  manner:  as,  "The  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  the 
secular  powers ;"'  or  better,  *'  The  ecclesiastical  powers, 
and  the  secular  ;"  or,  "  The  ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular 
.powers."  Tile  repetition  of  the  article  shows,  that  the 
second  adjective  is  not  an  additional  epithet  to  the  same 
subject,  but  belongs  to  a  stibject  totally  difierent,  though 
expressed  by  the  same  generic  name.  "The  lords  spi- 
ritnal  and  temporal,"  is  a  phraseology  objectioimblc  on 
the  same  principle,  though  now  so  long  sanctioned  by 
usage,  that  we  scarcely  dare  question  its  propriety.  The 
subjects  are  different,  tlioiigh  they  have  but  one  generic 
name.  The  phrase  should,  therefore,  have  been,  ^'  The 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  lords." — On  the  contrary,  when 
two  or  more  adjectives  belong,  as  epithets,  to  one  and  the 
same  thing,  the  other  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred:  as, 
'■  The  high  and  mighty  states."  Here  both  epithets 
long  to  one  subject.  "The  stales  Iiigh  and  mighty^ 
would  convey  the  same  idea." 

The  indefinite  article  lias,  frequently,  the  meaning  of 
every  or  each :  as,  "  They  cost  five  shillings  a  dozen ;" 
that  is,  "  every  dozen,"  or  "each  dozen." 

"  A  man  he  was  to  alt  the  country  dear, 

"  And  passing  rich  with  forty  puunds  a  year." d 

that  is,*'*  every  year." 

"  There  is  a  }>articidar  use  of  the  indefinite  article, 
deserve*  attention,  as  ambiguity  may,  by  ihii 
in  some  cases,  avoided.     Thus,  if  we  say,  "  He  is  a 
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soldier  than  icliokr,"  the  article  is  suppressed  before 
I  he  Hticuiid  ttrQi^  and  the  expre^ioa  is  equivalent  to, 
"He  is  more  warhke  than  learned;"  or,  "He  possesses 
the  qualities,  whieh  form  the  soldier,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  those,  which  constitute  the  siholar."  If  we  say, 
"  He  would  make  a  lietter  soldier  than  a  scholar,"  the 
article  is  prefixed  to  the  second  term,  and  the  meaning  is, 
"He  would  make  a  Wtter  soldier  than  a  scholar  would 
nt^e;"  that  is,  "  He  has  more  of  the  constituent  qualities 
of  a  soldier,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  literary  man." 
These  two  phraseologies  are  fret[uentty  confounded, 
which  seldom  fails  to  produce  uncertainty  of  meaning. 
In  the  former  case,  tlic  subject,  as  possessing  different 
<jualities  in  various  degrees,  is  compared  with  itself;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  compared  with  something  else." 


''/I 
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One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a 
different  thing,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case  : 
as,  "  JSIy  father's  house  ;"  "•  Man's  happiness  ;" 
"  Virtue's  reward." 

Set  vol  ii.  p.  103. 


When  the  annexed  substantive  signifies  the  same  thing 
as  the  first,  and  serves  merely  to  explain  or  describe  it, 
there  is  no  variation  of  case :  as,  "  George,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  elector  of  Hanover,'"  &c. ;  "  Pompey  contended 
with  C«sar,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time  ;"  "  Religion, 
the  support  of  adversity,  adorns  prosperity."  Nouns  thus 
circumstanced  are  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each  other. 
The  interpo^tiun  of  a  relative  and  verb  will  sometimes 
break  the  construction  :  as,  "  Pompey  contended  with 
Cffisar,  ip/io  ip(w  the  greatest  general  of  his  time."'  Here 
the  word  freneral  is  in  the  nominative  case,  governed  by 
note  4,  under  rile  xi — Both  the  parts  of  this  rule  are  ex- 
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enipliflcd  ui  tin.-  fullowing  sentences :  "  Maria  rejtitcd  ^ 
rius,  the  man  whom  she  hod  rejected  before ;"  "  Maria  1 
jected  Valerius,  who  ^pa*  /«;  ihat  she  had  rejected  beford 


Nouns  are  not  unfrequenUy  set  in  apposition  t 
tcnecs,  ur  clauses  of  sentences :  as,  "  If  a  man  had  a 
positive  idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he 
could  add  two  infinites  together;  nay,  make  one  infinite 
infiiiilely  bigger  Ulan  another;  ofiffwrdidcs  too  gross  to  be 
confutcci."  Here  t!ie  absurditka  arc  the  w)iole  preceding 
propositions.  "You  are  too  humane  and  conaderate; 
thittfra  which  few  people  can  be  charged  with."  Here 
things  are  in  apposition  to  humane  and  considerate.— 
This  construction~i3  not  to  be  'recommended,  when  the 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  long,  or  numerous.  The  first 
of  ihe  preceding  examples,  is,  therefore,  improvable.  It 
would  have  been  better,  if  a  fresh  sentence  had  been 
introduced,  thus:  "These  are  absurdities,"  Sic. 

The  preposition  o/"  joined  to  a  substaotive,  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  the  possessive  case :  as,  "  A  Christian's 
hope,"  "  The  hope  of  a  Christian."  But  it  is  only  so, 
'  when  tJie  expression  can  be  converted  into  the  regular 
form  of  the  possessive  case.  We  can  say,  '*  The  reward 
of  virtue,"  and  "  Virtue's  reward :"  but  though 
proper  to  say,  "  A  crown  of  gold,"  we  cannot  convert  S 
expression  into  the  possessive  case,  and  say, 
crown." 

Substantives  govern  pronouns  as  well  as  nouns,  ui 
'  )H}ssessive  case:  as,  "Every  tree  is  known  by  tbifruitifl 
"  Goodness  brings  its  reward ;"  "  That  desk  is  n 

The  geuitivc  Us  is  often  improperly  usetl  for  ""tu  o 
is ;  as,  "  Its  my  l)ook ;"  instead'of,  "  It  is  tny  book." 

The  pronoun  Aw,  when  detached  from  the  noun  to  wbi 
it  relates,   is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  posiies^ve  prono; 
but  as  the  genitive  case    of  the  personal   pronoun: 
"This  composition    is   Am."      "Whose   book   is  1 
"  Hi*.*      If  we  use    the    noun    itself,    we    should  ; 
"  This  CDm{MJsitiun  h  John's."      "  Whose  book  is  tha|^ 
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"  EKm's."  Tiie  position  will  be  still  more  cviJeni,  when 
we  consider  that  bolh  the  pronouns,  in  llie  following  sen- 
tence, must  have  a  simillar  construction  ;  "  Is  it  Iter  or  his 
honour  that  is  tarnished  ?"  "  It  is  not  hers,  but  Ai«," 

Sometimes  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case  stands  alone,  the  latter  one  by  which  it  is  governed 
b^g  understood :  as,  "  I  called  at  the  bookseller's," 
that  is,  "  at  the  bookseller''s  aJu^.'" 


1.  When  the  subject  which  governs  the  nouns  in  the 
possessive  case,  a|)pties  to  them  jointly  and  indiscriminately^     / 
tlie  latter  only  has  the  sign  of  the  possessive  cascannexed  to    ^^ 
it :  as,   "  These  are  John  and  Eliza's  books,"     "  The  King  J 
and  Queen's  marriage  was  approved  by  the  nation,"     "  The  J 
Chancellor   and   President's    opinion    coincided    exactly." 
"  The  house  was  my  father,  broibcr,  and  uncle's  property." 

But  when  the  subject  applies  to  the  nouns,  not  jtundyj  1 
but  in  a  separate  and  distinct  manner,  tlie  sign  of  th^  1 
possessive  should  be  annexed  to  each  of  the  governed  1 
nouns :  as,  "  The  King's  and  Queen's  atUre  was  unconir-  1 
monly  splendid."  "  The  Parliament's  and  the  King's  forces  ] 
approached  each  other."  "The  Pope's  or  the  Emperor's  i 
Hiipremacy,  was  the  point  in  question."  "  It  appears  to  J 
have  been  Cicero's,  not  Seneca's  work,"  "  The  work  waa  | 
perhaps  neither  Cicero's  nor  Seneca's." 

If  tlie  governed  nouns  sliould  even  be  referred  to  jointlj  I 
nnd  indiscriminately,  it  appears  proper  to  annex  the  cign  of  I 
the  possessive  to  each  of  iheni,  when  any  words  intervene^  | 
which  occasion  an  increased  pause,  or  which  might  other  J 
wise  prod  uw  some  ambiguity;  as,  "These  are  John's  i 
well  as  Eliza's  books."  "  The  houses  were  not  onlj  I 
Peter's,  but  his  younger  brother's  property."  "  ThcJ 
Chancellor's  and  also  the  President's  opinion,  was  favour*  i 
able  to  llie  Duke."  "  The  physician's  and  the  surgeon's, 
as  well  asihc  apolhccary's  judgment,  concurred  in  tlie  Car- 
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S.  In  poetry,  the  additional  >  is  frequently  omitted,  but 
the  apostroplie  rctiuned,  in  the  same  nianiicr  as  in  sub- 
stantives of  the  plural  number  ending  in  »:  as,  "The 
wraih  of  Peleus'  son."  This  seems  not  so  allowable  in 
prose;  which  the  following  erroneous  examples  will  de- 
monstrate :  "  Moses"  minister ;"  ''  Phinehas"  wife ;" 
"  Festus  came  into  Felix'  room."  "  These  answers  were 
made  to  the  witness"  questions."  But  in  eases  which 
would  give  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  or  increase  tlie 
difficulty  of  pronkundation,  the  omission  takes  place  even 


in  prose :  as,  "  For  righteousness'  sake  ;" 
sake." 


'  For  conscience' 


3.  Little  explanatory  circumstances  are  particularly 
awkward  lietween  a  genitive  ease,  and  the  word  which 
usually  follows  it :  as,  "  She  began  to  extoi  the  farmer's, 
as  she  called  him,  excellent  understanding."  It  ought  to 
be,  "the  excellent  understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she 
called  him." — The  word  in  the  genitive  case  is  frequently 
placed  improperly  :  as,  "  This  fact  appears  from  Dr.  Pear- 
son of  Birmingham's  experiments."  Il  should  be,  "  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pearson  of  Birmingham." 

4.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  terms  signifying  a  name 
and  an  office,  or  of  any  expressions  by  which  one  part  is 
descripUve  or  explanatory  of  the  other,  il  may  octasJon 
some  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case 
should  be  annexed ;  or  whether  it  should  be  subjoined  to 
them  I)oth.  Thus,  some  would  say  ;  "  I  left  the  parcel  at 
Smith's  the  bookseller ;"  others,  "at  Smith  the  booksel- 
ler's ;"  and  {icrhaps  others,  "  at  Smith's  llie  I)ook seller's." 
The  first  of  tliese  forms  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Kogliali 
idiom  ;  and  if  the  addition  consists  of  two  or  more  words, 
the  case  seems  to  he  less  dubious:  as,  "  I  left  the  parcel  at 
Smith's,  the  bookseller  and  stationer."  The  point  will  be 
still  clearer,    if  we  supplv    the  itli|i<il«  in   these  wnt* 


and  gne  the  equiii-ilrat  phrases,  at  Urge:  thus;  "I  loA 
the  fmitxi  M  ihe  bouse  of  Snnth  the  bookseUer ;"  ''  I  WA 
it  at  Smilh  the  bouse  of  the  botAsclWr."  "  I  left  it  at  the 
houae  of  Smith  the  house  of  the  booksellL-r."  By  lliis- 
procNs,  it  is  evident,  that  only  the  first  mode  of  expre*. 
sion  b  correct  and  proper.  But  as  this  subject  requires 
a  Utile  further  explanation,  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
learners,  we  shall  odd  a  few  obscrvutions  calculated  to 
unfold  its  principles. 

A  phrase  in  which  tlie  words  are  so  connected  and  de- 
pendent, as  to  admit  of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion, 
necessarily  requires  the  genitive  sign  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  phrase:  as,  "Whose  prerogntive  m  it?  It  in  the  king 
of  Great  Britain's;"  "That  is  the  duke  of  Bridgcwalcr's 
canal ;"  "  Tlie  bishop  of  LandaflT's  excellent  book ;" 
"  The  lord  mayor  of  London's  autltority ;"  "  The  cajv 
tain  of  tbc  guard's  house." 

When  words  in   apposition  follow  each   other  in  quick 
succession,  it  seems  also  most  agreeable  to  our  idiom,  to 
give  the  sign  of  the  genitive  a  similar  situation ;  efj)ecial 
if  the  noun  which  governs  the  genitive  be  cxpmwod  :  a 
"The    emperor  Leopold's;"    "  Uionyniu*  the  tyriint'ii 
'■For  David  my  tcrvanft   take;"  "Give  mt  J<^m 
BaptUO  head ;"  "  Patil  the  apottit't  adtrice,"     But  wh< 
a  pause  is  proper,  and  the  governing  onun  wA  exprcMod  f 
and  when  the  latter  part  of  the  Mnteooe  is  exletided ;  It 
K^tpean  to  be  rcquiiiie  that  the  agn  ibouJd  he  apfrfied  lo- 
the  fint  geoHive,  and  undcnlood  lo  tbv othrr :  w,  "I  rp. 
tide  at  hm)  StorDootV.  ny  old  pitnia  nd  htne^uUx ;" 
"WhoK  glory  dvl  he  OMbU?   He  nwJalad  CsMt'i,  c)w 
grcatat  gratnl  of  imiqaily.'      In  the  folkraiog  • 
it  woald be  ■naj  mwkmwrA  \n  plan  the  mgn,  Mllura 
end  of  each  of  the  dmmK»,tiim  ii^tmiof  th«  1 
ftlwie:  "Thtw  pniMaa*  timhi's  th«  kia^  (iriiM,  wd 
pnfibrt  1^  Oh  Jcvi*  pmpk  '  ••  Wt  Mmt  •  maaik  M 
lord  LyttcfaMr'f,  tW  anwm  ni  tm  amafj. 
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friend  of  every  virtue."  The  sign  nf  ihe  genitive  ca 
may  very  pro|ierly  be  undtTstood  at  the  end  nf  these 
members  mi  ellipsis  at  tlie  latter  jMirt  of  sentences  being 
B  common  construction  in  our  language ;  as  the  learner 
will  see  by  one  or  two  examples :  "  They  wished  to  auh- 
init,  but  he  did  not ;"  that  is,  "  lie  did  not  uish  to  sub- 
mit i'"  "He  stud  it  was  their  concern,  but  not  his ;"  tliat 
13,  "  not  his  concern." 

If  we  annex  the  sign  of  the  genitive  to  llie  end  of  the 
last  clause  only,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  resting-place  is 
wanted,  and  that  the  connecting  circumstance  is  placed 
too  remotely,  to  l>e  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable:  as, 
"  Whose  glory  did  he  emukle  ?"  "  He  eamiiited  Ctesar,  the 
greatest  general  of  antupiitfjs.'"  "  These  psalms  arc  David, 
the  king,  priest,  and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  petiplc'i'* 
It  is  much  better  to  say,  "  This  is  Paul's  advice,  thr 
Christian  hero,  and  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  than, 
"  This  is  Paul  the  Chiistian  hero,  and  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles'  advice."  On  the  other  hand,  the  applicatitm 
of  the  genitive  sign  to  both  or  all  of  the  nouns  in  appofiittcn, 
would  be  generally  haJsli  and  displeasing,  and  ]KTha))5  in 
some  cases  incorrect :  as,  "  Tile  emperor's  Leopold's ;" 
"  King's  George's ;"  "Charles's  the  second's ;"  "  The 
I>arcel  was  left  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's  and  stationer'*."  ' 
The  rules  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  will  i 
prevent  tlie  inconveniences  of  both  these  modes  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  they  appear  to  be  simple,  perspcuoua,  aiid 
consistent  with  the  idiom  of  tlie  language. 


fi.  The  English  geiiiti\e  has  often  an  unpleasant  soiltld  ; 
so  that  we  daily  make  more  use  of  the  |Hirticlp  of  to  ex-l 
press  tlte  same  relation^      There  is   something  awkward  ii 
the  following   sentences,  in   which   this  method    hu4  sol 
Iteen  taken.      "The  general,   in   tlif  army's  name,  pub-  ! 
lislied   a  deelaration."      '■  The    conmions'   vole."      "  Tha 
I.oni»'  house."     "Unless  he  is  very  ignuranlof  the  kti)e>1 
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dom's  condition."  It  were  certainly  Ijetler  to  say,  "  In 
the  nanie  of  ihe  amiy ;"  "  The  votes  of  the  commons ;" 
"  The  house  of  lords  •,"  "  The  condition  of  the  kingdom  " 
It  is  also  rather  harsh  to  use  two  English  genitives  w 
the  same  substantive:  as,  "Whom  ho  acquainted  with  ' 
the  pope's  and  the  king's  ]ilenstirc."  "  The  pleasure  of 
thp  pope  and  the  king,"  would  Iiavc  been  better. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  three  substantives  dependent 
on  one  anoilier,  and  connected  by  the  preposilion  of  ap- 
jilied  to  each  of  them  :  as,  "  The  severity  of  the  distrcM 
of  the  son  of  the  king,  touched  the  nation  ;"  but  this  mode 
of  expression  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  would  be  \ 
belter  to  say,  "  The  severe  distress  of  the  king's  son, 
touched  the  nation,"  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  thiB  ' 
laborious  mode  of  expression,  in  the  following  sentence : 
"  q/'aomco^  the  books  ly  each  of  these  classes  o^  litera- 
ture, a  catatf^ue  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  work," 


6,  In  some  cases,  we  use  both  the  genitire  termination 
and  the  preposition  of :  as,  "  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton'a.'*  Sometimes  indeed,  imlesa  we  throw  the 
sentence  into  another  form,  tliis  method  is  absolutely  oe. 
cessary,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  to  pve  the 
idea  of  property,  strictly  so  called,  which  is  the  most  ini- 
porfant  of  the  relations  expressed  by  the  genitive  case : 
for  the  expressions,  "This  picture  of  my  friend,"  and 
"  This  picture  of  my  friend's,"  suggest  very  different' | 
ideas.  The  latter  only  is  that  of  property  in  the  strictest" 
sense.  The  idea  would,  doubtless,  be  conveyed  in  a 
better  manner,  by  saying,  "  This  picture  belonging  to 
my  friend." 

When  tliis  double  genitive,  as  some  grammarians  term 
it,  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  especially' 
in  a  grove  style,  it  is  generally  omitted-  Except  to  pro- 
vent  ambiguity,  it  seems  to  be  allowable  only  in  eases 
which  suppose  the  csistence  of  a  pliu-alily  of  subjects  of 
Voh/mr  I.  S 
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the  expressions,  "A  subject  of  1 
emperor's ;"  "  A  sentiment  uf  my  brolhur's :"  more  than 
one  subject  and  one  sentiment,  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  possessor.  But  when  this  plurality  i»  neither  intima- 
ted, nor  necessarily  supposed,  the  double  genitive,  except 
as  Ijefore  mentioned,  should  not  be  used  :  as,  "  This 
house  of  (he  governor  is  very  commodious;"  "  The  crown 
of  the  kitig  was  stolen ;"  "  Tliat  privilege  of  the  scholar 
was  never  abused."  (See  page  87.)  But  after  all  that 
can  be  said  for  this  double  genitive,  as  it  is  tenned,  some 
grammarians  think,  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the 
use  of  it  altogether,  and  lo  give  the  sentiment  another 
form  of  expression. 


or 

fiicb 

instead  f^ 

■UBnqMH 


7-  When  an  entire  clause  of  a  sentence,  beginning  witfi 
a  participle  of  the  present  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or 
to  express  one  idea  or  circumstance,  the  noun  on  whicb 
it  depends  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  case:  thus,  instead ■ 
of  saying,  "  What  is  the  reason  of  this  person  diw: 
his  servant  so  hastily .'"  that  is,  "  What  is  the  Teasoa  ( 
this  person,  in  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  P"  ' 
may  say,  and  perhaps  ought  to  say,  "  WHiat  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  person's  (lismisung  of  his  servant  so  hastily  ?** 
Just  as  we  say,  "What  is  tlie  reason  of  this  person's 
hasty  dismission  of  bis  servant  ?"  So  also,  we  say,  "  I 
remember  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit ;"  or  more 
properly,  '*  I  remember  lis  being  reckoned,"  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  correct  and  proper ;  "  Much  will  de- 
pend on  tlie  ptipiVs  compiming,  but  more  on  Am  reading 
frequeudy."  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say,  "  Much 
will  depend  on  the  jtupU  eomjiositiff,'"  &C.  We  also  pro- 
perly say  ;  "  This  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pupiTs  composing- 
frequency  ;"  instead  of,  "  0/  the  pupil  composing  fre- 
quently." The  participle,  in  such  constructions,  does  the 
office  of  a  substantive ;  and  it  should  therefore  have* 
rorrcspondent  regimen. 


1 
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Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case :  as, 
"Truth  ennobles  lierC  "She  comforts  me;" 
"They  support  us  i"  "Virtue  rewards  fi£r  fat- 
towers" 

Ste  vol.  ii  p.  106. 
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In  English,  the  nominative  case,  denoting  the  subject, 
usually  goes  before  the  verb ;  and  the  objective  case,  de- 
noting the  subject,  follows  the  verb  active  ;  and  it  is  the 
order  that  delenniiies  the  case  in  lumns :  as,  "  Alexander 
conquered  the  Persians."  But  the  pronoun  having  a  pro- 
per form  for  eacli  of  those  cases,  is  sometimes,  when  it  is 
in  the  objective  ease,  placed  before  the  verb;  and,  when 
it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  follows  the  object  and  verb :  as, 
"  IV/tom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

This  position  of  the  pronoun  sometimes  occasions  ita 
proper  case  and  government  to  be  neglected ;    as  in  tlie 
following  instances ;    "  Who  should   I   esteem  more  than 
the  wise  and  good  ?"     "  By  the  character  of  those  who 
you  choose  for  your  friends,  your  own    is    likely  to  be 
formed."     "  Those  are  the  persons  who  he  thought  true 
to  his  interest,"     "  Who  should  I  see   the  other  day   but  , 
my    old   friend.''"'     "  Whosoever    the    court  favours.'"     Itl  J 
ail  these  places  it  ought  to  be  wkont,   the    relative  beiag^  J 
governed   in  the  objective,  case  by   the    verbs    "esteem^  j 
choose,  thought,"  &c.     "  He,  who  under  all  proper  cir-  J 
cumstances,   has  tlie  boldness  to  speak  truth,  choose  for 
iby  friend  ;"  It  should  be  "  him  who,"  Sic. 

Verbs  oeutcr  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern,  nouns  and 
pronouns.  "He  sleeps;  they  muse,'"  Stc.  are  not  transi- 
tive. They  are,  therefore,  not  followed  by  an  objective 
ease,  specifying  the  object  of  an  action.  But  when  this 
case,  or  an  object  of  action,  comes  after  such  verbs, 
though  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of  being  governed  by 
them,  it  i«  generally  affected  by  a  preposition  or  some 
R  2 
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other  word  understood  :  as,  *'  He  reai<!ed  many 
IS, for  or dtiriiiff  many  years]  in  that  street;"  "He  rode 
several  miles  [thai  is,  for  or  through  the  space  of  iicveral 
miles]  on  tliat  day ;"  "  He  lay  an  hour  [that  is  during  an 
hour]  in  great  torture.''  In  the  phrases,  "  To  dream  a. 
dream,"  "  To  live  a  virtuous  life,"  "  To  run  d  race," 
"  To  walk  the  horse,"  "  To  dance  the  child ;"  the  verbs 
certainly  a&siimc  a  tran^tive  form,  and  may,  in  these 
cases,  not  improperly,  be  denominated  transitive  verbs- 
Part  of  a  sentence,  as  well  as  a  noun  or  pronoun,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case,  or  to  be  put  objectively, 
governed  by  the  active  verb :  as,  "  We  sometimes  see  iiV- 
tue  in  dutrcM :  but  we  should  consider  Aow  great  xcill  be 
her  ultimate  rctcard."  Sentences  or  phrases  under  this  cu"- 
cimistance,  may  be  termed  MecHye  sejUences  or  phraset.  ^h 

1.  Some  wiiters,  liowever,  use  certain  neuter  Teite  ^^B 
if  they  were  tranative,  putting  after  them  the  objective 
case,  agreeably  to  the  French  construction  of  reciprocal 
verbs ;  hut  this  eustoni  is  so  foreign  to  (be  idiom  of  the 
Knglish  tongue,  that  it  ought  not  to  Ite  adopted  or  imi- 
tated. The  following  ai-e  some  instances  of  this  prattice- 
" Repeiiling him  a[  his  deagn."  "The  king  soon  foug^ 
reason  lo  repent  bim  of  his  provoking  such  dangt 
enemies."  **  The  popular  lords  did  not  foil  to  i 
themselves  on  the  subject"  "The  nearer  his  -. 
approached  him  to  the  throne."  "  Go  flee  thee  away  i 
the  land  of  Jiidah."  "  1  think  it  by  no  means  a  fit  mi 
decent  tiling  to  vie  charities,"  &c.  "They  have  spent 
their  whole  time  and  pains,  lo  agree  the  sacred  with  the 
profane  chronology." 


2.    Active    verbs    are   sometimes     as   improiierly   made 
neuter:  as,  "I  must  prrmiae  wiih  tliree  circum 
"Those  that   ihink   to  ingratiate  JvHA  him  hj-  i 
■ling  mc."     They   should   be,    "premise   three 
stances ;"  "Ingratiate  themselves  » 
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3.  The  neuter  verb  w  varied  like  lite  active;  but, 
having  in  Bonie  degree,  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  ud- 
mits,  in  many  instances,  of  the  passive  fonii,  retaining 
still  the  neuter  signification,  ehieHy  in  such  verbs  as  ^g- 
nify  some  sort  of  niotioii,  or  change  of  place  or  condition : 
as,  "lam  come;  I  was  gone;  I  ain  grown  ;  I  was  fallen." 
The  following  example^i,  howe\er,  appear  to  be  errone- 
OU5,  in  giving  the  neuter  verbs  a  passive  form,  instead 
of  an  active  one.  "  The  rule  of  our  holy  religion,  from 
which  we  are  infinitely  gioervtd."  "The  whole  obliga-- 
tion  of  that  law  and  covenant  u'os  also  ceased.'"  "  Whose 
number  tt-iu  now  amoiiiUed  to  three  hundred."  "This 
mareschal,  upon  Home  discontent,  wag  tillered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  master. "  "  At  the  end  of  a  caiiipnign, 
when  half  the  men  are  deaeritd  or  killed."  They  should 
be,  "  have  swerved,  had  ceased,"  Stc. 

4.  The  verb  to  be,    through  all  its  variations,  has  the 
same  case  after  it,  expressed  or  understood,  as  that  which'  I 
next   precedes  it :    *'  /  am   he  whom  they  invited ;"  "  /(   | 
may  be  (or  might  have  been)   Ac,  but  it  cannot  be   (or  I 
could  not  have  been)  /,■■"  "  /(  is  impossible  to  be  thei/ ;' 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  he,  who  conducted  himself  so  wise- 
ly ;"  "  It  appears  to  be  she  that  transacted  the  business ;"" 
"  I  understood  it  to  be  him ;"  "  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
tliem;'"  "We  at  first  took  it  to  be  her;  but  were  after-*  _ 
wards  convinced  that  it  was  not  she.'"    "  He  is  not  tlw  J 
ficrson  Tpho  it  seemed  he  was."     "  He  is  really  the  pcrsoit  J 
nho  he  appeared  to  be."     "  She  is  not  now  the  womstf  I 
tdhom   they   represented  her  to  have  been."     "  Whom  do  1 
you  fancy  Aim  to  be?"     "/fc  desired  to    be   their  Wn,!j- ;" 
"  They  ilcsired  him   to  be    their  kijiff."      By  these  exam- 
ples it  appears  that  this  sulistantive   verb  has  no  govern- 
ment of  Msc,  but  serves,  in  all  its  fonns,  as  a  conductor 
to  the  cases ;  so  that  the  two   cases  whieli,   in   the  con- 
•jruction  of  the  sentence,  or  member  of  the  sentonce,  are 
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tlic  iitTt  btforc  and  after  it,  must  always  be  alike. 
haps  this  sulyecl  will  be  more  intelligible  to  the  leai 
by  observing,  that  the  words  in  the  cases  preceding 
following  the  verb  to  be,  may  be  said  to  be  in  appotii 
to  each  other.     Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "I  understood 
to  be  him,"  the  words   k  and  ftim  are  in  appoatii 
is,  *'  they  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  in  the  same 
ease." — If  this  rule  be  considereil    as  applying  to  simple 
sentences,  or  to  the   simple   members  of  compound   sen- 
tences, the  difficulties  respecting  it,   will  be  Btill   far 
diniinislied. 

The    following  sentences  contain    deviations   from 
rule,  and  exhibit  the  pronoun  in  a  wrong  case  t  "Ilmij 
have  been  Aim,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;"  "  Though 
was  blamed,  it  could  not  have  been  me,"  "I   saw 
whom  I  look  to  be  she  ;"  "  She  is  the  person  who  I  ur 
stood  it  to  have  been ;"  "  tVho  do  you  think  me  to  be 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?"  "  And  it^om  think  ye 
that  I  am?" 
In  the  last  example,  the  natural  arrati^ment  is,   "  Ye 
'   think  that  I  am  whom ;"  where,  coiSrary  to  the  role,  the 
nominative  /  precedes^   and  the  objecilve  case  wAom  fol- 
lows the  verb-     The  best  method  of  discovering  the  pro- 
per case  of  the  pronoun,  in  such  fihrases  as  the  preceding, 
is,  to  turn  them  into  declarative  expressions,  and  to  sub- 
stitute tlic  antecedent  for  the  pronoun,   as   the   pronoun 
must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  antecedent  would  be  in, 
if  substituted  for  it.     Thus,  the   question,    "  Whom   do 
men  say  that  I  am  ?"    if  turned  into  s  declarative  seni 
with    the  antecedent,  would  be,  "  Men  do  say  that 
he :~  con5e<iuently   the  relative  must   be  in  the  same 
as  A^ ;  that  is,  the  nominative  icho,  and  not  whom.      In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  phrase,  "  Who  should  I  see  but   my 
old  friend  f"  if  wc  turn  it  into  a  declarative  one,  as, 
Hhould   see  him,  my  old  friend,"   wc  shall  [wrceivc 
ibe  relative  is  govixncd   by  the  verb;   as  Aim   and 
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^l 


friiiftd  are  in  the  objective  case,  and   that  it  ought  tu  be  in 
the  same  case;  thai  is,  wkom,  and  not  viho. 

When  the  verb  la  be  is  utulerstood,  it  has  the  same  case 
ix-fore  and  after  it,  as  when  it  is  exjn-essed :  as,  "  He  seems 
ihv  kader  of  the  parly ;"  "  He  shall  continue  stewtird ;" 
*'  They  uppuintecl  me  executor ,-"  "  I  supposed  Aim  a 
flwn  of  learning:"  that  is,  "He  seems  to  i«  the  leader  of 
the  party,"  &c 

Passive  verbs  which  signify  Tiomn^,  and  others  of  a 
Viniiiar  nature,  have  the  same  case  before  and  after  them  : 
as,  "  He  was  called  Cxsar  ;"  "  .*f/ie  was  named  Patehpe  ,-*■ 
*'  Honter  is  styled  the  prince  of  poets ;"  "  James  was 
created  a  duke ;"  '*  The  general  was  saluted  emperor ," 
*' The  professor  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince;" 
*'  He  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  ,■"  "  The 
senate  adjudged  him  to  be  declared  a  traitor.'" 

From  the  observations  and  examples  which  have  been 
produced,  under  this  4th  subordinate  rule,  it  is  evident 
that  certain  other  neuter  verbs,  Itesides  the  verb  to  be, 
require  the  same  case,  whether  it  be  the  nominative  or  tlie 
objective,  before  and  after  them.  The  verbs  to  become, 
to  wander,  to  go,  to  return,  to  expire,  to  appear,  to  die, 
to  live,  to  look,  to  grow,  to  scetn,  to  roam,  and  several 
others,  are  of  this  nature.  "  After  this  event,  he  became 
physician  to  the  lung;"  "She  wanders  an  otitaisl ;" 
'*  He  forced  her  to  wander  an  outcast ;"  "  He  went  out 
mate,  hut  Ac  returned  captain ,"  "  And  SnAft  expires  a 
driv'kr  and  a  show;'  "This  conduct  made  him  appear 
an  encoiirager  of  every  virtue;"  *'//ortaw»tw  died  a  t/ior- 
tyr  ;"  "  The  gentle  Sidney  lived  the  shephcrd's/rwwd." 

All  the  examples  under  this  4th  division  of  the  Eleventh 
Rule,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  construction,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in 
the  same  case,  when  ihey  signify  the  same  thing,  the  one 
merely  describing  or  elucidating  the  oUief. 
S4 
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5.  The  auxiliary   hi   governs    the    objective  cose  1  % 

"Let    /dm    beware"    "Let   im  judge  candidly;"    "Let 
/Ami  not  presume  ;"  "  Let  George  study  his  lesson." 

Some  [if  our  verbs  nppear  to  govern  two  words  in  ihe 
objective  case :  its,  "  The  Author  of  my  Iieing  formed  me 
man,  and  made  mc  accountable  to  hiin."  "  They  desired 
me  to  call  Ihfm  brethren."  "  He  Heems  to  have  made  hha 
what  he  was." 

We  sometimes  meet  with  such  expressions  as  (Iiese : 
"  They  were  asked  a  question  ;"  "  They  were  offered  u 
pardon ;"  "  He  liad  been  left  a  great  etitate  by  his 
father."  In  these  phrases,  verbs  pasave  are  inoilc  to 
govern  the  objective  case.  This  licence  is  not  lo  be  ap< 
proved.  The  expressions  should  be ;  "A  (jueslion  waa 
put  lothcm;"  "  A  pardon  was  offered  to  them;"  ''  Ha 
father  left  him  a  great  estate."  ^^H 

RULE  XII.  ^1 

One  verb  governs  another  that  follows  it,  or  de- 
pends upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood  :  as,  "  Cease 
to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well :"  "  ^Ve  should  be  pre- 
pared lo  render  mi  account  ot  our  actions," 

The  preposition  to,  though  generally  used  before 
the  latter  verb,  is  sometimes  properly  omitted  :  as, 
"I  heard  him  say  it;"  instead  of  "to  say  it." 


This  rule  refers  to  principal,  not  to  auxiliary  verlM. 
the  student  reflects,    that  the  principal    and  its   auxilii 
fonn  but  one   verb,  he  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty, 
the  proper  application  of  the  present  r 

The  verbs  which  have  commonly  other  verbs  foUof 
them  in  the  infinitive  mood,  witli  the  sign  to,  arc 
dare,  need,  make,  see,  heur,  feel ;  ami  also,  let,  not  tl 
as  an  auxiliary ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others :  as,  "11 
him  do  it;"  "Yc  dare  not  do  it;""!  saw  him  lUi  il 
"  I  heard  bini  say  it ;"  "  Thou  Icitest  h 
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Tills  uTcgulmitj  extends  only  to  active  or  neuter  verbs: 
for  all  the  viTbs  abuve-mcntioned,  wlien  made  passive, 
require  the  preposition  to  Iwfore  the  f'tillowin^  verb:  as, 
"  He  was  seen  to  ^o ;"  "  He  was  heard  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence ;"  "  They  were  bidden  to  be  upon  tJieir  guard." 

1.  In  the  following  passages,  the  word  to,  the  sign  uf  the 
iafiniuve  niuod,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  Italic  cha- 
racters, h  superfluous  and  improper.  "  I  have  observed 
some  satirists  to  use,"  Sic.  "  To  see  so  many  to  make  so 
httle  conscience  of  so  great  a  saJ"  "  It  cannot  but  be  a 
delightful  spectacle  to  God  and  angels,  to  see  a  young  per- 
son, bcsicgtd  by  powerful  tempUtiuns  on  every  udc,  to 
acquit  himself  gloriously,  and  resolutely  to  hold  out  against 
the  most  violent  assaults ;  to  behold  one  in  the  prime  and 
flower  of  his  age,  that  is  courted  by  pleasures  and  honours, 
by  the  dc^'il,  and  all  the  bewitching  vanities  of  the  world, 
to  reject  all  tlicsc,  and  to  cleave  steadfastly  unto  God." 

2.  This  mood  has  also  been  improperly  used  in  the  follow- 
ing places :  "  I  am  not  like  other  men,  to  envy  the  talents 
I  cannot  reach."  "  Grammarians  have  denied,  or  at  least 
doubled,  tliem  to  be  genuine."  "  That  all  our  doings 
may  be  ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  what  is 
righteous  in  thy  sight." 

The  infinitive  is  frequently  governed  by  adjectives, 
fiubslantives,  and  participles  :  as,  "  He  is  eager  to  Ifarii ;" 
"  She  is  worthy  to  be  loved  ;"  "  They  have  a  desire  to 
improve ;"  "  Endeavouring  to  persuade." 

The  infinitive  sometimes  follows  the  word  as:  thus, 
"An  object  so  high  as  to  be  invisible;"  "  A  question  so 
obscure  as  to  perplex  the  understanding." 

The  infinitive  occasionally  follows  tJian  after  a  compa- 
rison :  as,  "  He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  Icnmc  his 
own  imiierfections." 

The  infinitive  mood  has  much  of  the  nature  of  a  substan- 
tive, exprCHHng  llie  action  itself  which  the  verb  signifies, 
as  the  participle  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective.     Thus  the 
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infinitive  moocl  docs  the  office  of  a  substantive  in  diifefi 
cases :  in  the  nominative :  as,  "  to  plc^  is  pleasant :"  in  the  ob- 
jective :  as,  "  Boj's  love  to  play  ;"  *'  For  to  vnll  is  preaetit 
with  me ;  but  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not." 

The  infinitive  mood  is  of\en  made  absolute,  or  used  in- 
dependentlj;  on_lhe  rest  of  the  sentence,  supplying  iTie 
place  of  the  conjunction  thai  with  the  potential  niuod  : 
as,  "To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault;"  "To  begin 
wilh  the  first;"  "To  proceed;"  "To  conclude;"  thai 
is,  "  That  I  may  confess,"  &C. 

The  prepo»tion  to,  signifying  in  order  to,  waa  anciently 
preceded  hy  for :  a&,  "  What  went  ye  out /or  to  Me."  The 
word/or  before  the  infinitive,'  is  now,  in  almost  every  case, 
obsolete.  It  is,  however,  still  used,  if  the  subject  of  the 
affirmation  intervenes  between  tliat  preposition  and  th|^ 
verb  :  as,  "  for  holy  persons  to  be  humble,  is  as  hard)  j^^^ 
for  a  prince  to  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  tutors."    ^^M 

RULE  XIII. 

In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  whicli,  in  point 
of  time,  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  that 
relation  should  be  observed.  Instead  of  saying, 
*'  The  Ijord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;"  we  should  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,"  and  the 
Lord  httih  taken  away."  Instead  of,  "  I  kiioio 
the  family  more  than  twenty  years;"  it  should  be 
"  I  have  known  the  family  more  than  twenty 
years." 

S«  vol.  U.  p.  110. 

It  is  Dot  easy,  in  all  cases,  to  give  particular  rules,  fl 
ihe  management  of  words  and  phrases  which  relate  to  4 
another,  so  that  they  may  be  proper  and  consistent, 
best  rule  tliat  can  be  given,  is  this  very  genera!  <i 
oiistrve  what   the   sense   necessarily  ri'quircs."       It    may 
however,  be  of  use,   to  exhibit  a  number  of  in!>lanL-«^ta   < 
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-wliioh  ilie  constriH-tion  is  irregular.      Tl»e  following  are  of 
this  nature. 

''I  have  completed  the  work  more  than  a  week  ago;" 
*'  I  have  seen  the  coronation  at  Westminster  last  summer." 
These  sentences  should  have  been ;  *'  I  completed  the 
work,"  8tc. ;  *'  I  sajc  the  coronation,"  &c. :  because  the 
perfect  tense  extends  to  a  past  priod,  which  immediately 
precedes,  or  includes,  the  present  time;  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  apply  to  the  time  of  a  week  agOy  or  to  last  mid- 
rummer. 

*'  Charles  has  lately  finished  the  reading  of  Henry's  His- 
tory  of  England :"  it  should  be,  '*  Charles  latett/  Jinighed^ 
&c. ;  the  word  latcbf  referring  to  a  time  completely  past, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  present  time. 

"  They  have  resided  in  Italy,  till  a  few  months  ago,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health  :"  it  should  be,  "  they  resided 
in  Italy,"  &c. 

*'  This  mode  of  expression  has  been  formerly  niuch 
admired :"  it  ought  to  be,  "jcoj  formerly  much  admired." 

"  The  business  is  not  done  here,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  done,  some  years  since  in  Gennany :  .it  sliould 
be,  **  in  the  manner  in  which  it  j«w  done,"  &c. 

•*  I  will  pay  the  vows  which  ray  lips  have  uttered, 
when  I  was  in  trouble  :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  which  my  lips 
uttered,''''  kc. 

"  I  have,  in  my  youth,  trifled  with  health ;  and  old  age 
now  prematurely  assails  me:"  it  should  be  "In  my 
youth,  I  tryted  with  heakh,"  &c. 

The  five  examples  last  mentioned,  are  corrected  on  the 
same  priodple  that  the  preceding  examples  are  corrected. 

"  Charles  is  grown  considerably  since  I  have  seen  him 
the  last  time :"  this  sentence  ought  to  be,  "  Charles  has 
j^rrown  considerably,  since  I  saw  him  the  last  time." 

■'  Payment  was,  at  length,  made,  but  no  reason  assigned 
for  iis  being   so  long  postponed:"  it  should  be,  ■*  for  its 

whig  fiff  so  long  jwsliwncd-" 
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"  He  became  BO  meek  and  sulnnismvc,  that  to  be  in  the 
house  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  was  now  the  utmost 
of  his  wishes:*'  it  ought  to  be;  **  was  then  the  utmost  of 
his  wishes." 

"  They  were  arrived  an  hour  before  we  reached  the 
dty :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  They  had  arrived,^  &c. ;  be- 
cause arrived^  in  thb  phrase,  denotes  an  event  not  only 
past,  but  prior  to  the  time  referred  to,  by  the  words 
"reached  the  city." 

*'  The  workmen  will  finish  the  business  at  midEummer." 
According  to  the  meaning,  it  ought  to  be ;  "  The  work- 
men wnUkavefini^ted^  &c. 

"All  the  present  family  have  been  much  indebted  to 
thor  great  and  honourable  ancestor :"  it  should  be,  "  are 
much  indebted." 

"  Thb  curious  [nece  of  workmanship  was  preserved,  and 
shown  to  strangers,  for  more  than  fifty  years  past  :^  it  ought 
to  be,  "  haa  been  preserved,  and  been  tkorni,""  fitc. 

"  I  had  rather  walk  than  ride ;"  it  should  be,  "  I  toottld 
rather  walk  than  ride." 

"  On  the  morrow,  because  he  should  have  known  the 
certainty,  wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  be  loosed 
him :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  because  he  vouU  kntm ;"  or 
rather,  '*  bei/tg  aillinff  to  knowT" 

"  The  blind  man  said  unto  him,  Lord,  that  I  might  le- 
cieve  my  sight ;"  "  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  cS  the  dead :"  in  both  these  places,  may 
would  have  been  better  than  might. 

'*  I  feared  that  I  should  have  lost  the  parcel,  before  I 
arrived  at  the  dty :"  it  should  be,  "  I  feared  that  /  tliotdd 
lose,'"  Stc 

"  It  would  have  afforded  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could 
perf<»-m  it :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  If  I  could  have  performed 
it;"  or,  "It  would  afford  me  no  sadsfaclion,  if  I  could 
perform  it." 

To  preserve  conastcncy  in  the  time  <^  verbs,  and  of 
words  and   phrases,   we  must  recollect  that,  in  the  sub- 
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jiinctive  iDiKxI,   the  present  and  Uie  imperfect  tenses  often 
carrj^^  with  lliem  a  future  sense;  and  that  the  auxiliaries        / 
thrndd  and  would,  in  the  imperfect  time,  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  pre>%nt  and   future,    aa  well  as  the    past.     See 
Section  5  of  the  6lh  Chapter  of  Etymology ;  pages  184, 186. 


1,  With  regard  to  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the 
practice  of  many  writers,  and  some  even  of  our  most  re- 
spectable writers,  appears  to  be  erroneous.  TJiey  seera 
not  to  advert  to  the  true  principles,  which  influence  tlie 
different  tenses  of  this  mood.  We  shall  produce  some 
rules  on  the  subject,  which,  we  presume,  will  be  found 
perspicuous  and  accurate-  "All  verbs  expressive  of 
hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command,  must  invariably  be 
followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  uf  the  in- 
finitive." "The  last  week  I  intended  to  have  written,'"  is 
a  very  common  phrase;  the  infinitive  being  in  the  past 
time,  as  well  as  the  verb  which  it  follows-  But  it  is  evi- 
dently wrong:  for  how  long  soever  it  now  is  ance  I 
thought  of  writing,  "  to  write"  was  then  present  to  me ; 
and  must  still  be  considered  as  present,  wlien  I  bring  back 
that  time,  and  the  thoughts  of  it.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be ;  "  The  last  week,  I  intended  to  jcrilc.'" 

The  following  sentence  is  properly  and  analogically 
expressed :  "  I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  find 
him."  "Expected  to  luivc  found  him,"  ia  irreconcilable 
to  grammar  and  to  sense.  Every  person  would  perceive 
an  error  in  this  expression  ;  "  It  is  long  since  I  command- 
ed him  to  have  done  it:"  yet,  "expected  to  huvc  Jbund,'" 
is  mot  better.  It  is  ae  clear,  that  ihe^finding  must  be  pos- 
terior to  the  expectation,  as  that  tlie  obedience  must  be 
posterior  to  the  command. 

It  may  possibly  be  alleged,  that  the  sentence,  "  I  in- 
tend to  have  written,"  is  correct  and  grammatical ;  be- 
simply  denotes  the  speaker's  intention  to  be 
hereafter   in   possenaioD   of  the  finished  action  of  writing. 
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But  to  tliis  reasoning  die  following  answers  may  be  gir«n 
that  the  phrase,  '■  to  have  written,"  is  ttiated,  in  EngHsh 
grammars,  as  the  established  past  tense  of  the  iiitinitive 
mood ;  that  it  is  as  incontrovertibly  the  past  tense  of  the 
infinitive  in  English,  as  acnpaiise  is  tlie  past  tense  of  the 
infinitive  in  Latin ;  that  no  writers  can  be  warranied  in 
taking  such  liberties  with  the  language,  as  to  contradict 
its  plainest  rules,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  an  hypothesis  ; 
that  these  writers  might,  on  their  own  principles,  and 
with  equal  propriety,  contend,  that  the  phrase,  "  I 
intend  haxting  lerilitn^  is  proper  and  grammatical;  and 
that,  by  admitting  such  violations  of  eslablislicd  gram- 
matical distinctions,  confusion  would  be  introduced,  the 
language  would  be  disorganized,  and  the  most  eccentric 
systems  of  grammar  might  be  advanced,  and  plausibly 
supported.— In  short,  the  phrase,  "  I  intend  to  have 
writlen,"  appears  to  involve  the  following  absurdity  ;  **I 
intend  to  produce  hereafter  an  action  or  event,  which  has 
been  already  completed," 

As  the  verbs  to  desire  and  to  wiak,  are  nearly  related,  the; 
young  student  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  rule  jusi 
lud  down,  that  the  latter  verb,  like  the  former,  must  in- 
variably be  followed  by  the  present  of  the  infinitive.  But 
if  he  reflect,  that  the  act  of  clesiriTiff  always  refers  to  tlie 
future :  and  that  the  act  of  uishing  refers  sometimes  to 
the  past,  as  well  as  sometimes  to  the  future ;  he  will  per- 
ceive the  distinction  between  them,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  following  modes  of  expression  are  strictly  jusufloble 
"  I  wished  that  I  had  written  sooner,"  "  I  wished  to  have^ 
rcritten  sooner:"  and  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  th; 
the  following  phrases  must  be  improper :  "  I  desire  t] 
I  had  written  sooner;"  "I  desire  to  have  written  soonep"/ 


"  T  hope  thil  I  hive  done  my  iluty,"thnc 
to   be  •  conndenble  dlipii*.      The  KnMnce  nl    Inrgi   mnj    vny    luluraDy 
bi  thiu  dpliiiMid :  *■  I  hop*  h  will  ■?[»»,  or,  1  hope  to  show,  or,  t  lii^  ii 
»  rtldmt,  or,  I  hope  ymi  will  belivx,  that  I   hove  done  my  duly," 

whahcrj 
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Having  considered  and  explained  the  special  rule,  re- 
specting  the  government  of  verbs  expressive  of  hope, 
desire,  intention,  or  command,  we  proceed  to  slate  and 
elucidate  the  general  role,  on  the  subject  of  verbs  in  the 
infinitive  mood.  It  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Lowth, 
Campbell,  Pickboum,  Sic.  ;  and  we  think  too,  on  the 
authority  of  reason  and  common  sense.  "  Wlien  the 
action  or  event,  signified  by  a  verb  in  the  in6nitive  mood, 
is  contemporary  or  Jiiture,  with  respect  to  the  verb  to 
which  it  is  chiefly  related,  the  present  of  the  infinitive  is 
required :  when  it  is  not  contemporary  nor  future,  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive  is  necessary."  To  comprehend  and 
apply  this  rule,  the  student  has  only  to  consider,  whether 
the  infinitive  verb  refers  to  a  time  antecedent,  contem- 
porary, or  future,  with  regard  to  the  governing  or  re- 
lated verb.  When  this  simple  ptiint  is  ascertained,  there 
will  be  DO  doubt  in  his  mind,  respecting  the  form  which 
itie  infinitive  verb  should  have.  A  few  examples  may  il- 
lustrate these  positions.  If  I  wish  to  signify,  that  I  re- 
joiced at  a  particular  time,  in  recollecting  the  sight  of  a 
friend,  some  time  having  intervened  between  the  seeing 
and  the  rejoicing,  I  should  express  myself  thus :"  I  re- 
joiced to  have  seen  my  friend."  The  sceittg,  in  this  case, 
was  evidently  antecedent  to  the  rejoicing;  and  therefore 
the  verb  which  expresses  the  former,  must  be  in  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive  mood.  The  same  meaning  may  be 
expressed  in  a  different  form  i  "  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  seen 
my  friend ;"'  or,  "  in  having  seen  my  friend :"  and  the  atu- 


Hluthn  tlie  elliptii  be  admitted 
finiSve  mood  caiuicit  be  iipplied  oi 
e  ID)'  itut;f."  is  hirah  and  i 
dulf  ;"  thai  is,  "  I  hoped  he  waul 
e  at]  duty,"  t»  *  tnir 
il  would  not  he  pmpcr.  under  Bnjr . 
t«kavt  done  my  dutj :"  it  (hould  Im, 


^.  •'  I  fiajxd  Ihal  I 
ve.  or.  I  hop«l  it  », 
i  regular  mode  of  c. 


'  t  hoped  to  ijg  nij  diil)'.'' 
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(lent   may,   in   general,  try  the  proprit'ty  of  a  doublfiU 
paint  of  thU  nature,   by  coiivcpJiig  the  pjirase  into  these 
two  correspondent  forma  of  cxprcsuon.      When  it  is 
vertible  into  both  these   equivalent  phrases,  its  legitimacy; 
must  be  admitted. — If,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  signify, 
that  I  rejoiced  at  the  sig)it  of  my  friend,  that  my  joy  am 
his  presence  were  contemporary,  I  should  say,  "  I  rey 
to  tee  my  friend  ;"  or,   in  other  words,  '*  I  rejoiced  i« 
ing  my  friend."     The  correctness  of  tills  form  of  the  iiv-' 
finitive  may  also,  in   most  cases,  be  tried,  by  converting] 
t  the  phrase  into  other  phrases  of  a  amilar  impor 

The  subject  may  be  still  further  illustrated,  by  additioni 
examples.     In  llie  sentence  which  follows,  the  verb  is  with' 
propriety  put  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood:: 
"  It  would  have  afl'orded  me  great  pleasure,  as  often  as 
reflected  u[»on  it,  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  such 
telltgence."    As  the  message,   in  this  instance,  was  anti 
cedent  to  the  pleasure,  and  not  contemporary  with  it, 
verb  expressive  of  the  message  must  denote  that  an) 
cedence,  by  being  in   the  perfect  of  the  infinitive.     If, 
the  contrary,  the  message  and    the  pleasure  were  refen 
to  as  contemporary,   the   subsequent     verb     would,    \ 
equal  propriety,  have  been  put  in    the  present  of  the 
finitive:  as,    "It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasurp, 
to  he  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence."    In  the  fwmer 
instance,   the    phrase   in  question    is  equivalent  lo  lliesc 
words;  "  If  I /uid  bentthe  messenger;"  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, to  this  expression  ;  "Being  the  messenger" 

For  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  we  shall 
sent  him  with  a  variety  of  false  constructions,  imder^ 
general  rule. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  proves  itself  to  be  written  by 
tlie  person  whoso  name  it  bears ;"  it  ot^ght  to  be,  "  which 
proves  itself  to  ftax'e  been  writtenJ" 

"  To  see  him  would  have  afforded  mc  pleasure  all 
life  ;*  il  should  be,  "  To  have  seen  him,  would  have 
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'  To  Wff  him  ioouid  afford  me  pleaiure," 


f.irded,"  Stc. 
&c. 

"  The  arguments  wltq  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  ail  who 
heard  them ;"  "  Providence  did  not  permit  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lian to  have  been  long  and  prosperous :"  they  should  be, 
"were  sufficient  to  satiafif"  he.  and,  "to  be  long  and 
prosperous." 

"  It  was  impossible  for  those  men,  by  any  diligence 
whatever,  to  have  prevented  this  accident:  every  thing  that 
men  could  have  done,  was  done  :"  corrected  thus ;  "  to  pre- 
vent this  accident ;"  '  every  thing  that  men  could  do^  &c. 

"  The  respect  shown  to  the  candidate  would  have  been 
greater,  if  it  had  been  practicable  to  have  afforded  repeated 
opportunities  to  the  freeholders,  to  have  annexed  lliar 
names  to  the  address:"  they  should  be,  "  If  it  had  been 
practicable  to  afford^  and,  "to  anrtcj:  their  names." 

"From  Iiis  biblical  knowledge,  he  appears  to  study 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  great  attention:"  it  ought  to  be  J 
"  he  appears  to  have  Btutlied^  &c. 

"  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those,  whose  buunesa 
it  should  have  been,  as  it  certainly  was  their  interest,  to  i 
have  interposed  their  good  offices :"  "  There  were  two 
circumstances,  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
lost  no  time:"  "History  painters  would  have  found  it 
difficult,  to  have  invented  such  a  species  of  beings."  In 
these  three  examples,  the  phrases  should  have  been,  "to 
interpose,  to  lose,  to  invent." 

It  is  proper  to  inform  the  learner,  that,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  past  time  with  the  defective  verb  ought,  the  per.    , 
feet  of  the  infinitive  must  always  be  used :  as,  "  He  ought 
to  have  done  it."    When  we  use  this  verb,  this  is  the  only 
ppsable  way  to  distinguish  the  past  from  the  present. 

Wc  have,  as  before  observed,  high  authority  for 
the  views  and  sentiments,  which  we  have  advanced,  re- 
specting the  government  of  verb*  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
There  arc,  however,  some  respectable  writers,  who  appear 
.Ydunte  I.  T 
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to  diiDlt«  that  the  governed  verb  in  the  infinitive  ought 
to  be  in  the  past  tense,  when  the  verb  which  governs 
it,  is  in  the  past  time.  Though  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted,  in  the  instances  which  nre  controverted  under 
this  rule,  or  in  any  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  yet  there 
can  he  no  doubt  tliat,  in  many  cases,  in  which  the  thing 
referred  to  preceded  the  governing  verb,  it  would  be  pro- 
per and  allowable.  We  may  say  ;  "  From  a  conversation 
I  once  bad  with  him,  lie  appeared  to  have  studied  llomor 
with  great  care  and  judgment."  It  would  be  proper  also 
to  say,  "from  his  conversation,  he  appears  to  have  studied 
Homer  with  great  care  andjudgment;""  That  unhappy  man 
M  supposed  to  have  died  by  violence,"  These  examples  are 
not  only  consistent  with  our  rule,  but  they  confinu  and 
illustrate  it.  It  is  the  tense  of  the  governing  verb  only, 
that  niiu-ks  what  is  called  the  absolute  time;  the  tense  of 
the  verb  governed,  marks  solely  ils  relative  time  with  re- 
spect to  the  other. 

To  assert,  as  some  writers  do,  that  verba  in  the  infinitive 
mood  have  no  tenses,  no  relative  distinctions  of  present, 
past,  and  future,  is  inconsistent  with  just  gmmmoiica] 
views  of  the  subject.  That  these  verbs  associate  with 
verbs  in  all  the  tenses,  is  no  proof  of  their  having  no  pe- 
culiar time  of  tlieir  own.  Whatever  period  the  governing 
verb  assumes,  whether  present,  past,  or  future,  the  go- 
verned verb  in  the  infinitive  always  respetls  tliat  period, 
and  its  time  is  calculated  from  it.  Thus,  t]ie  time  of  the 
infinitive  may  be  before,  aAer,  or  coincident  with,  the  time  of 
the  governing  verb,  according  as  the  thing  signified  by  t 
infinitive  is  supposed  to  be  before,  after,  or  present  « 
the  thing  denoted  by  ilie  governing  verb.  It  is,  ther 
witli  groat  propriety,  thiit  tenses  arc  assigned  to  verbs  of 
the  infinitive  mood.  The  point  of  lime  from  which  they 
are  coinpuled,  is  of  no  consequence;  since  present, 
and  future,  arc  completely  applicable  to  tiiem. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  ihat  diough  it 
often  correct  to  \sm  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  aflo-  \ 
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governing  verb,  yet  there  are  partiiukr  cases,  in  which 
it  would  b(!  better  to  give  the  expression  a  different  form. 
Thus,  instead  of  saying,  "  I  wish  to  have  written  to  hini 
sooner,"  "  I  then  wished  to  have  written  to  him  sooner," 
"  He  will  one  day  wish  to  have  written  sooner ;"  it  would 
be  more  perspicuous  anil  forcible,  as  well  os  more  agreeable  / 
to  the  practice  of  good  wrilers,  to  say ;  "  I  wish  that  I 
had  written  to  him  sooner,"  **  I  then  wished  that  I  hod 
written  to  him  sooner,"  "  He  will  one  day  wish  that  he 
hod  written  sooner." 

Should  the  justness  of  these  strictures  be  admitted, 
the  past  infinitive  would  not  be  superseded,  though  some 
grammarians  have  supposed  it  would :  there  would  soQ 
be  numerous  occasions  for  the  use  of  it ;  as  we  may  per- 
cdve  by  a  few  examples.  "  It  would  ever  afterwards 
have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  to  have  found  bim  wise 
and  virtuous."  "  To  have  deferred  his  repentance 
longer,  would  have  disqualified  bim  for  repenting  at 
all."  "They  will  then  see,  that  to  have  faithfully 
performed  their  duty,  would  have  been  their  greatest 
consolation." 

In  relating  things  that  were  formerly  expressed  by 
another  person,  we  often  meet  with  modes  of  expression 
similar  to  the  following ; 

"  The  travellers  who  lately  came  from  the  south  of 
England,  said  that  the  harvest  there  w(W  very  abundant :" 
"  I  met  Charles  yesterday,  who  told  me  that  he  is  very 
happy  :"  "  The  professor  asserted,  that  a  resolute  ad- 
herence to  truth  is  an  indispensable  duty:"  "The 
preacher  aud  very  audibly,  that  whatever  vaa  useful,  was 
good." 

Id  referring  to  declarations  of  this  nature,  the  present 
tense  must  be  used,  if  the  position  is  immutably  the  same 
atoll  times,  or  supposed  to  be  so :  as,  *'  The  bishop  de- 
dared,  tliat  virtue  m  always  advantageous :"   not,    "  ws* 
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always  advantageous."*'  But  if  the  assertion  referred  tc^ 
something,  that  is  not  always  the  same,  or  supposed  to  be 
so,  the  past  tense  must  be  applied :  as,  "  George  said  that 
he  wa9  very  ha{^y  '^  not,  "  is  very  happy.'' 

The  following  sentences  will  fidly  exemplify,    to   the 
young  grammarian,  both  the  parts  of  thb  rule.      "  He 
declared  to  us,  that  he  was  afrmd  of  no  man;  because 
conscious    innocence    gives    firmness    of   mind.*"      "  He 
protested,  that  he  believed  what  was  sidd,  because  it  ap- 
peared  to  him  probable.''    "  Charles  asserted,  that  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  men  always  succeed^  when  they  %ise  pre- 
caution and  pains.^      ^^The  doctor  declared  to  his  au- 
dience, that  if  virtue  suffers  some  pains,  she  is  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  pleasures  which  attend  her.*" 

If  this  rule  should  not  be  completely  applicable  to  every 
case  which  an  ingenious  critic  may,  state,  the  author  pre- 
sumes that  it  will  be  found  very  generally  usefuL 

« 

The  examples  which  have  been  adduced,  to  illustrate 
and  strengthen  the  positions  contained  under  the  several 
parts  of  this   Thirteenth   rule   of   S}mtax,   will  not,    we 
hope,  be  deemed  too  numerous:    they  have  been  g^ven 
so  copiously,  that  the  student  may  be  the  better  informed 
and  impressed,  by  surveying  the  subject  at  large,  and  in 
different  points  of  view.     The  author  has  not  advanced 
any  instances,  or  corrections,  which  he    does  not    think 
are  pertinent  and  strictly  defennble.     But  if  some  of  them 
should  be  less  obvious  than  others,  and  if  a  few  of  them 
should  be  gratuitously  conceded  to  criticism,  the  candid 
reader  will  perceive,    tliat  there  would  still  remmn  un- 
impeached,    a   number    amply   sufficient   to    confirm  the 
different  rules  and  positions.      This  observation  may   be 
properly  extended  to  several  other  parts  of  the  present 
work.    A  rule  is  not  to  be  invalidated,  because  all  the 
examples  given  under  it,  are  not  equally  obvious,  or  even 
equally  tenable. 
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RULE  XIV. 

Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived :  as,  "  I  am 
Weary  with  hearing  him  ;"  "  She  is  instructing  us  ;" 
"  The  tutor  is  admonishing  Charles  *." 

S(«  vd.  Li.  p.  113- 

1.  Pakticiples  are  somcUmes  governed  by  the  arlkle ; 
for  the  present  participle,  with  iho  di^fitiite  article  llu  be- 
fore it,  becomes  a  eubsianiive,  and  must  have  the  prepo:>i- 
lion  (/after  i[ :  as,  "These  are  the  rules  of  grammar, 
by  the  obnerving  of  wliich,  you  may  avoid  mistakes."  It 
would  not  he  proper  to  say,  "  by  the  observing  which  i** 
nor,  "by  observing  of  which;"  hut  the  phrase,  without 
either  article  or  preposition,  would  be  right:  as,  "by 
observing  which,"  The  article  a  or  an,  has  the  same  ef- 
fect: "This  was  a  betraying  of  the  trust  reposed  jn 
him." 

ThiH  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on  which  it  is 
founded;  namely,  that  a  word  which  lias  the  article  be- 
fore it,  and  the  possessive  preposition  o/' after  it,  must  be 
a  Doun  :  and,  if  s  noun,  it  ought  to  follow  the  construct 
tiun  of  3  noun,  and  not  to  have  the  re^men  of  a  verb. 
Il  is  the  participial  termination  of  tliis  ^rt  of  words  that 
is  apt  to  deceive  us,  and  make  us  treat  them  as  If  they 
were  of  an  amphibious  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly 
verbs. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  rule.     "  He   was  sent  to  prepare   the   way  by  preach- 


•  Though  tl 


itig  of  repentance ;' 


)Ught  to  be,  "  by 


the 


preachi 


>3B 


of  repeDtance ;"  or,  "  by  preaching  repentance."  "  By 
the  continu«l  mortifying  iiur  corrupt  nffecUons;'' 
gbould  be,  "  by  the  continual  mortifying  q/","  or,  "  by 
tiniially  mortifying  our  corrupt  affections."  "  T] 
Iwd  out  themselves  towards  the  advancing  and  promot 
the  good  of  it ;"  "  towards  advuncing  and  promoting  the 
good."  "  It  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities ;"  "  it  is 
overvaluing  oursclvca,"  or  "  an  overvaluing  0/  our- 
selves." "  Keeping  of  one  day  in  seven,"  8tf.  it  ought 
to  be,  "  the  keeping  of  one  day ;"  or,  '*  keeping  000 
day." 

A  phrase  in  which  the  article  precedes  the  present  par^ 
ticiple,  and  the  possessive  preposition  follows  it,  will  not, 
in  every  instance,  convey  the  same  meaning,  a^  would  be 
conveyed  by  the  participle  without  the  article  and  prcpa< 
idtion.  "  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  liad  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  philosopher,"  is  capable  of  a  different  sense 
from,  "  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  hearing 
tlie  philosopher,"  When,  therefore,  we  wi§li,  for  tlie 
sake  of  harmony  or  variety,  to  substitute  one  of  these 
phraseolo^cs  for  the  other,  we  should  previously 
sider,  whether  they  are  perfectly  similar  in  the  sent 
they  convey. 


■sly  caD^_ 
^ntimalj^l 


S.  The  same  observations,  which  have  been  made  ro 
sjwcting  the  effect  of  the  article  and  participle,  appear  in 
be  applicable  to  tlie  pronoun  and  |>articiple,  when  th^ 
are  similarly  associated:  ns,  "Much  depends  on  fA^r  oA^ 
serving  of  the  rule,  and  error  will  be  the  consequence  of 
thtxT  negicctinff  0/  it,"  instead  of  "  their  observing  the 
rule,  and  thiir  ncgkct'tn^  it,"  We  shall  perceive  this 
more  clearly,  if  we  subslitute  a  noun  for  the  pronoun  :  | 
"Much  depends  upon  /"^ro"*  oZi»frriB^''o/'lhe  rule," 
which  is  the  same  as,  "  Much  depends  on  Tyro's 
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vance  of  ihe  rule."  But,  as  this  construction  sounds  ra- 
ther liarshly,  il  would,  in  general,  be  better  to  express  the 
sentiment  in  tlie  following,  or  sonte  oilier  form :  "  Much 
depends  on  the  rule's  being  oinerved;  and  error  will  be 
the  consequence  of  iu  being  nrffiectecl ;""  or — "on  ob- 
serving tile  rule ;  and — of  negtcctiiig  il."  This  remark 
may  be  applied  to  several  other  modes  of  expression  to 
be  found  in  this  work ;  which,  though  they  are  contended 
for  OS  strictly  correct,  are  not  always  the  most  eligible,  ou 
account  of  thor  unpleainaiit  sound.  See  pages  87»  115, 
262—266,  S07. 

We  Bometimes  meet  with  expressions  like  the  following : 
"  In  Jbrmiiig  o/'his  sentences,  he  was  very  exact ;"  "  From 
caUitiff  of  Dames,  he  proceeded  to  blows."  But  this  is  in- 
correct language;  for  prepositions  do  nut,  like  articles 
and  pronouns,  convert  the  participle  itself  into  the  nature 
of  s  substantive ;  as  we  have  shown  above  in  the  phrase, 
*'  By  observiug  which."  And  yet  the  participle  with  iia 
adjuncts,  may  be  considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  or  verb, 
expressed  or  understood:  as,  "By  promi-aitig  much,  afid 
perfonninff  but  Utile,  we  become  despicable."  '*  He 
studied  to  avoid  expressing  hitnself  loo  severely" 


3.  As  the  perfect  partidple  and  the  imperfect  tense,  are 
Eometinies  dlfterent  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  frequently  said. 
"  He  begun,"  for  "he  began;"  "  he  run,"  for  "  he  ran  ;" 
"  He  drunk,"  for  "  he  drank ;"  the  participle  being  here 
used  instead  of  the  imperfect  tense :  and  much  more  fre- 
quently the  imperfect  tense  instead  of  the  participle:  as,  . 
*'  I  had  wrote,"  for  "  I  had  written ;"  "  I  was  chose,"  for 
"  I  was  chosen ;"  "  I  have  cat,"  for  "  I  Iiave  eaten." 
"His  words  were  interwove  with  sighs;"  "were  inter- 
woven-" "  He  would  have  spoke  ;"  "  spf^cii."  "  He 
liAth  bore  witness  to  bis  futhful  servant ;"  "  bortie.'" 
T4 


*o8  SYNTAX. 

"By  thb  meaiu  he  over-run  his  guide;"  '^over-ran." 
"  The  sun  has  rose ;"  "  mm,*  "  His  constitution  has 
been  greatly  shook,  but  his  mind  is  loo  strong  to  be  shook 
by  such  causes;"  "shaken,'"  in  both  places.  "They 
were  ver«e«  wrote  on  glass ;"  "  written.'"  "  Philosophers 
have  often  mistook  the  source  of  true  happiness:"  it 
ought  to  be  "  mistaken.*' 

The  participle  ending  in  ed  is  (dten  impropa-ly  con- 
tracted, by  changing  ed  into  t:  as,  "  In  good  behaviour, 
Jie  is  not  »ttrp(ut  by  any  pupil  of  the  sdiool.'"  "  She  was 
much  distrest.''  They  ought  to  be,  "  aurpatted,""  "dis- 
tresied.'" 

When  a  substantive  is  put  absolutely,  and  does  not 
agree  with  the  following  verb,  it  remiuns  independent  on 
the  psrticiple,  and  is  called  the  case  abtoltite,  or  the  nomi- 
native aluolute:  as,  "The  painter  being  entirely  confined 
to  that  part  of  time  he  has  chosen,  the  picture  comprises  but 
very  few  inddents."  Here,  the  pointer  agrees  with  no  verb, 
as  the  verb  compriaea,  which  follows,  agrees  with  picture. 
But  when  the  substantive  preceding  the  participle  agrees 
with  the  subsequent  verb,  it  loses  its  absoluteness,  and  it. 
like  every  other  nominative  t  as,  "  The  painter,  bdng  en- 
tirely confined  to  that  part  of  time  which  he  has  chosen, 
cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  action."  In 
this  sentence  we  see  that  the  painter  governs,  or  agrees 
with,  the  verb  can,  as  its  nominative  case.  In  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  a  still  different  construction  takes  place : 
*'  The  punter's  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of 
time  which  he  has  chosen,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of 
exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  same  action."  In  this 
sentence,  if  we  inquire  for  the  nominaUve  case,  by  asking, 
what  deprives  the  painter  <^  the  power  of  exhilnting 
various  stages  of  the  same  action,  we  shall  find  it  to  be, 
the  confinement  of  the  painter  to  that  part  of  lime  which 
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IS  chtwon ;  and  this  ttale  uf  things  belonging  to  the 
fuinter  governs  it  in  the  possessive  case,  and  forms  the 
compound  nominative  to  the  verb  deprixies. 

Id  the  Bontence,  "  What  think  you  of  my  liorse's  run- 
ning [jt-day  ?"  it  is  implied  that  the  liorse  did  actually 
run.  If  it  is  said,  *'  What  think  you  of  niy  horse  run- 
ning to-day  ?"  it  is  intended  to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper 
for  my  horse  to  rutk  to-day.  This  distinction,  though 
frequently  disregarded,  deserves  attention;  for  it  is 
vious,  that  ambiguity  may  arise,  from  using  the  latter  I 
only  of  these  phraseologies,  to  express  both  meanings. 

The  active  participle  ia  frequently   introduced    without 
an  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or   prunoim ;  as,  "  Ge- 
nerally   speaking,    his    conduct    was    very    honourable:" 
"  Granthiff  this   to  be  true,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from 
it?"  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering  M 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,"     In  these  sentences,  there  f 
is  no  noun  expressed  or  impbcd,  to  which  speaking,  grant-  1 
iiiff,  and  considerivg,  can  be  referred.     The  most  natural  *! 
construction  seems  to  be,  that  a  pronoun  is  to  be  under- 1 
stood:    as,   "We  considering  the  frailty  of   human   : 
Cure,"  Sec.  ;  "  /  grajiting  this  to  be  true,"  Etc 

The  word  the,  before  the  ftctive  participle,  in  the  foU  I 
lowing  sentences,  and  in  all  olliers  of  a  similar  construe-  I 
lion,  is  improper,  and  should  be  omitted:  "This  style  I 
may  be  more  property  called  the  talking  upon  paper  than  I 
wribng :"  "  The  advising,  or  the  attempting,  to  excite  such  / 
disturbances,  is  unlawful :"  "  The  taking  from  another  \ 
what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance,  is  called  1 
stealing."  They  should  be ;  "  May  be  called  talking  upon  ] 
paper;"  "  Advising  or  attempting  to  excite  disturbanecs;* 
^  Taking  from  another  what  is  his,"  Sic. 

In  some  of  these  sentences,  the  infiniltve  mood  might 
very  properly  be  adopted  :  as,  *'  To  advise  or  attempt ;" 
■"  To  lake  from  another,"  S(c. 
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RULE  XV. 

Adveebs,  though  they  have  no  government 
case,  tense,  &:c.  require  an  appropriate  situati< 
in  the  sentence,  viz.  for  the  most  part,  before 
adjectives,  after  verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  fre- 
quently between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  :  as, 
'*  He  made  a  very  sensible  discourse ;  lie  spoke  un- 
affectedly nndjbrcibly ;  and  was  aUeiitively  heard 
by  tlie  wliole  assembly." 

See  voLiLp.  117. 

A  FEW  instances  of  erroneous  positions  of  adverbs 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rule.  "  He  must  not  expect  to 
study  agreeable  always;"  "always  agreeable."  "We 
always  find  them  ready  when  we  want  them  ;"  "we  find 
them  always  ready,"  8cc.  "  Dissertations  on  the  prophe- 
cies which  have  remarkably  been  fulfilled ;"  "  which  have 
been  remarkablt/."  "  Instead  of  looking  contemptuously 
down  on  the  crooked  in  mind  or  in  body,  we  should  look 
up  thankfully  to  God,  who  hath  made  us  Iwtler ;"  '*  in- 
stead  of  looking  down  ccmlemptuously^  Stc.  we  should 
tharOcJiilly  look  up,"  &c-  "  If  thou  art  blessed 
wiUi  a  good  memory,  continually  exercise  it ;"  " 
blessed,""  Sec  "  exercise  it  contimuxUy.*' 

Sometimes  the  adverb  is  placed  with  propriety  before 
the  verb,  or  at  some  distance  after  it ;  soraetimes  between 
die  two  auxiliaries;  and  sometimes  after  them  both  ;  aa  in 
the  following  examples.  *'  Vice  always  creeps  by 
grees,  and  insensibly  twines  around  ua  those  concei 
fetters,  by  which  we  arc  at  last  completely  bound."  **  H«- 
encouraged  the  English  Barons  to  carry  their  opposition 
farther.'"  They  compelled  him  to  declare  that  he  would 
abjure  the  realm /w  crer ;"  instead  of,  "to  carry  farther 
their  opiKjsilion;"  and  "to  abjure    for  ever  the  realm." 


ituraltr^H 
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" tie  hii generaUi/ hcen  reckoned  an  honest  man;'' "The 
hook  muv  always  be  had  at  such  a  place ;"  are  preferahle 
to  "  has  been  generally  "  and  "  may  be  always." 
"  These  rules  will  he  ckarly  understood,  after  they  have 
been  Migently  studied,"  in  preference  to,  "  These  rules  1 
will  cUarli)  be  understood,  after  diey  have  diligently  been 
studied." 

When   adverbs  are  emphatical,  they  may  introduce  a 
sentence,  and  be  separated  from  the  word  to  which  they 
belong  :  as,  "  Hoto  completely  this  most  amiable  of  humaa  i 
i,-irtue8,  had  taken  possesnmi  of  his  soul  \"  This  portion  of  1 
the  adverb  is  most  frequent  in  interrogative  and  exdamik  X 
tory  phrases. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  examples,  it  appear*  I 
tliat  no  exact  and  determinate  rule  can  be  ^ven  for  the  I 
placing  of  adverbs,  on  all  occasions.  The  general  rule  J 
may  be  of  considerable  use :  but  the  easy  flow  and  per-  I 
spicuity  of  the  phrase,  are  the  things  which  ought  to  be  I 
chiefly  regarded. 

The  adverb  there  is  often  used  as  an  expletive,  or  as  ft  J 
word  that  adds  nothing  to  tlie  sense:  in  which  case  tt  1 
precedes  tlie  verb  and  the  nominative  noun :  as,  "  There  I 
is  a  person  at  the  door ;"  "  There  are  some  thieves  in  the  j 
house;"  which  would  he  as  well,  or  better,  e.vpi^ssed  by  j 
saying,  "  A  person  is  at  the  door ;"  "  Some  thieves  are  I 
in  tlie  house."  Sometimes,  it  is  made  use  of  In  give  a -J 
small  degree  of  emphasis  to  the  sentence:  as,  "  Then  j 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John."  1 
When  it  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense,  it  principally  follows  | 
the  verb  and  the  nominative  case :  as,  "  The  man  stands  f 
iflerc." 


1.  The  adverb  tiever  generally  precedes   the  verb:  as,  i 
"  I    never  was  ihere ;"    "  He    ne\-er   comes   at   a   proper 
time."      When  an  auxiliary  is  used,  it  is  placed  indiffer- 
ently, cither  before  or  after  this  adverb  :   as,   "  He  was 


never  seen  (or  never  was  seen)  to  langli  rrom  that  timt 
\ever  teems  to  be  improperlv  used  in  the  following  pas- 
sages. *'  Ask  me  never  so  mutli  dowry  and  gift.""  '■  If 
I  make  my  hands  never  so  clean."  "  Charm  he  never  so 
wieely."  The  word  "  er'er"  would  be  more  suitable  to 
the  sense. — Ever  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  never  .■ 
as,  "  I  seldom  or  ever  see  him  now,"  It  should  \k,  "  I 
widom  or  never .-"  tlie  speaker  intending  to  say,  "  thnt 
rarely,  or  rather  at  no  time,  does  he  see Lim  now ;"  not- 
■'rarely,"  or,  "at  any  lime."  ^M 


2.  In  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  the  adverb  of  place, 
where,  is  often  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  rcla^vc  and  a 
prepciulioR.  "They  framed  a  protestation,  where  ihey 
repeated  all  their  former  cliums ;"  t.  e.  "  in  which  they 
reix-nted."  "  The  king  was  sull  determined  tu  run  for- 
wards,  in  the  same  course  uherc  he  was  already,  by  his 
precipitate  career,  too  fatally  advanced  ;**  i.  c.  in  which 
he  was."  But  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  this  mode  of 
expression. 

The  adverbs  hence,  (Acncf.and  whe7ue,  imply  a  prepoa- 
lion ;  for  they  signify,  "  from  this  place,  from  that  place^ 
from  what  place."     It  seems,   therefore,  strictly  s 
lol>e  impnrper  lo  join  a  preposition   with  them,  t 
it  is  superfluous:  as,   "This is  the  leviathan,  from  wIh 
the  wits  of  our  age  are  swd  to  borrow   their    weapons;" 
'■  an  ancient  author   prophesies  from    hence."     But   ihe 
ori^n  of  these  words  is  little  attended  to,  and  the  pr^K^  _ 
tntitm  /rvm  is  so  often  used  in  construction  with  tliem,  < 
the  omission  of  il,  in  many  cases,  would  seem  stiff,  nndl 
disuffTecuble. 

The  adverbs  here,  there,  where,  are  often  improperly 
.-ipphed  lo  verbs  signifying  inoUou,  instead  of  tlie  advcrba 
hither,    thither,  whither :    as,  "  He   came    here    \ 
"They  rode  there  with  speed."     They  should  be,   "S 
tame  AUAcr,"   '* 'Itity  Toie  thither,*' tie. 
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3.  We  have  some  examples  of  adverbs  being  used  for 
subslanlives:  "In  1687,  he  erected  it  into  a  community 
of  regulars,  since  mheti,  it  has  begun  to  increase  in  those 
coimoies  as  a  religious  order ;"  i.  e.  "  since  wkkk  time- 
"  They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while ;"  i.  e.  for  "  a  t/iort  | 
lime."  "  It  is  worth  their  while ;"  i.  e.  "  it  deserve* 
their  time  and  piuiis."  But  this  mode  of  expression  rather 
suits  familiar  than  grave  style.  Tlie  same  may  l»e  said  of 
the  phrase,  "  To  do  a  thing  anyltow ;"  i.  e.  "  in  any 
manner ;"  or,  "  somehow ,"  i,  e.  "  in  some  manner." 
"  Somehow,  worthy  as  these  people  are,  tliey  are  under.  ] 
the  influence  of  prejudice." 

Such  expressions  as  the  following,   though  not  destitute  I 
of  authority,  are  very  inelegant,  and  do  not  suit  llie  idiootj 
of  our  language :"  "  The  then  ministry,"  for  "  the  minisj 
try  of  that    time ;"    "  The  above   discourse,"   for 
preceding  discourse.** 

RULE  XVI. 

Two  negatives,  in  English,  destroy  one  another, 
or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative  :  as,  "  Nor  did 
they  not  perceive  him  ;"  that  is,  "  they  did  per- 
ceive him."  "His  language,  though  inelegant,  is 
■not  migrammatical,"  that  is,  "  it  is  grammati- 
cal." 

See  vol.  il.  p.  119. 

It  is  better  to  express  an  afRrmation,  by  a  regular  affir- 
mative, than  by  two  separate  negatives,  as  in  the  former 
sentence:  but  when  one  of  tlie  negatives  is  joined  lo  ano- 
ther word,  as  in  the  latter  sentence,  the  two  negatives 
form  a  pleasing  and  delicate  variety  of  expression. 

Some  writers  have  improperly  employed  two  negatives 
instead  nf  one:  as  in  the  following  instances:  "I  never 
did  repent  of  doing  good,  nor  shall  not  now  ;"*  "  »or  shall 
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I Ttom."  "Never  no  imitator  grew  up  lo  hia  author:" 
"  never  did  any^  &c.  "  I  cannot  by  no  means  allow  him 
wliat  his  argument  must  prove ;""  '*  I  cannot  hy  atuf 
means,"  &c.  or,  "  I  can  hy  no  means."  "  Nor  let  no 
comforter  approach  me ;"  "  nor  let  any  comforter,"  fcc. 
"  Nor  is  danger  ever  apprehended  in  such  a  governmentt 
nor  more  than  we  commonly  apprehend  danger  frora 
tliunder  or  earthquakes:"  it  should  be,  "any  more." 
"  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael,  were 
not  horn  in  republics."  •'  Neither  Ariosto,  Tasso,  nor 
Galileo,  any  more  than  Raphael,  was  bom  in  a  republic." 
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Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case :  as, "  I 
have  heard  a  good  character  of  her ;"  "  From  him 
that  is  needy  turn  not  away ;"  "  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient y6r  them  ,■"  "  We  may  be  good 
and  happy  without  riches." 


The  following  are  examples  of  the  nominative  case  be- 
ing used  instead  of  the  objective.  "  Who  eervest  tfaou 
under  ?"  "  Who  do  you  speak  to  P"  "  We  are  still 
much  at  a  loss  who  civil  power  belongs  to  ?"  "  Who  do 
you  ask  for  ?"  "  Associate  not  with  those  who  none 
can  speak  well  of."  In  all  these  places  it  ought  to  be 
"  ichom."    See  Note  1 . 

The  prepositions  to  and  for  arc  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  Uie  pronouns :  as,  "  Give  rae  the  book ;"  *"  Get 
me  some  paper;"  that  is,  "to  me;  for  me."  "Wo  is 
me ;"  J.  e.  "  to  me."  "  He  was  banished  England;"  i,  e. 
"from  England." 

1.  The  preporation  is  ofien  separated  from  the  relative 
which  it  govema:  as,  "Whom  will  you  give  it  to?^  m- 
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stetd  of,  "  To  whom  will  you  give  it  ?"'  "  He  is  an  author 
whom  1  ani  much  delighted  with;"  "The  world  is  too 
polite  to  shock  authors  with  a  truth,  which  generally 
their  booksellers  are  the  first  that  inform  them  of."  This 
is  an  idiom  to  which  our  language  is  strongly  inclined  ;  it 
prevails  in  common  conversation,  and  suits  very  well  with 
the  familiar  style  in  writing:  hut  the  placing  of  the  pre- 
position before  the  relative,  is  more  graceful,  as  well  as 
more  perspicuous,  and  agrees  much  better  with  the  solemn 
and  elevated  style- 


2.  Some  writers  separate  the  preposition  from  llie  noun 
or  pronoun  which  it  governs,  in  order  to  connect  different 
prepositions  with  the  same  word  ;  as,  **  To  suppose  the 
zodiac  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  antecedent  to, 
themselves."  This  construction,  whether  in  the  familiar 
or  the  solemn  style,  is  always  inelegant,  and  should  gene- 
rally be  avoided.  In  forms  of  law,  and  ihc  like,  where 
fulness  and  exactness  of  expression  must  take  place  of  every 
other  consideration,  it  may  be  admitted. 


3.  Different  relations,  and  different  senses,  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  different  prepositions,  though  in  conjuncUon 
with  the  same  verb  or  adjective.  Thus  we  say,  "  to  con- 
verse witk  a  person,  ttpon  a  subject,  in  a  house,"  5iC. 
We  also  say,  "  We  are  disappointed  of  a  thing,"  when 
we  cannot  get  il,  "and  disappointed  in  it,"  when  we 
have  it,  and  find  it  does  not  answer  our  expectations. 
But  two  different  prepositions  must  be  improi>er  in  the 
same  construction,  and  in  the  some  sentence :  as,  "  The 
combat  between  thirty  French  against  twenty  English," 

lu  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  two  pre- 
positions the  preference  is  to  be  given,  as  both  are  used 
promiscuously,  and  custom  has  not  decided  in  favour  of 
either  of  them.    We  say,  "  Expert  at,"  and  "  expert  in 


a  tiling.''     "  Expert  at  finding  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes 
"  Expert  in  deception." 

When  prepositions  are  subjoined  to  nouns,  they  ara 
generaUy  the  same  that  are  subjoined  to  tlie  verbs  from 
whicli  the  nouns  are  derived :  as,  "  A  compliance  tcUh^ 
"  to  comply  joith ,"  "  A  disposition  to  tyranny,"  **  dis- 
posed lo  tyrannise." 

Dr.  Priestley  obsenes,  that  many  writers  affect  to  sub- 
join to  any  word,  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, or  the  idea  of  which  it  implies;  in  order  to 
point  out  tile  rclaUon  of  the  words,  in  a  more  distinct  and 
definite  manner,  and  lo  avoid  the  more  indeterminate 
prepositions  of'  and  lo:  but  general  practice,  and  ibe 
idiom  of  the  English  tongue,  seem  to  oppose  the  inno- 
vation. Thus  many  writers  say,  "  A\erseJrom  a  thing 
"  The  abhorrence  against  all  other  sects."  But 
writers  use,  "  Averse  lo  it ;"  which  seems  more 
English :  *'  Averse  to  any  advice."  Swifi.  An  attenuon 
to  the  latent  metaphor  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
former  example ;  and  this  is  a  rule  in  general  use,  in 
directing  what  prepositions  to  subjoin  to  a  word.  Thus 
we  say,  "  devolve  vpoit  a  thing ;"  "  founded  on  natuni) 
resemblance."  But  this  rule  would  sometimes  mislead 
us,  paritciilarly  where  the  figure  has  become  nearly  evan- 
esccot.  Thus,  we  should  naturally  expect,  that  the  wonl 
depend «ou]d  require /rmn  after  it:  but  custom  obliges 
to  say,  "  depend  upon,"  as  well  as,  "  insist  upon  a  ihing.^ 
Were  we  to  use  the  same  word  where  the  figui 
fest,  we  could  apply  to  it  no  other  preposition  thiia/rom 
as,  "  The  cage  depends yrom  the  roof  of  the  building:" 
Bild  yet  Uiis  mode  of  expression  is  inadmissible. 

"  The  words  averse  and  avirahn  (says  Dr.  Campbell) 
are  more  properly  construed  with  to  than  with /rom.  The 
examples  in  favour  of  the  latter  preposition,  are  beyi 
comparison  outnumbered  by  those  in  favour  of  the  fc 
The  argument  from  etymology  is  here  of  no  value, 
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taken  from  the  use  of  another  language.  If,  by  the  same 
rule,  we  were  to  regulate  all  nouns  and  verbs  of  LaUn  origi- 
nal, our  present  syntax  would  be  overturned.  It  is  more 
conformable  to  English  analogy  with  to :  the  words  disKke 
and  luUredy  nearly  synonymous,  are  thus  construed.^ 

4.  As  an  accurate  and  appropriate  use  of  the  preposition 
is  of  great  importance,  we  shall  select  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  examples  of  impropriety,  in  the  application  of  this 
part  of  speech. 


First — With  respect  to  the  preposition  of. 

"  He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  Persian .  court ;'"  "  on 
going,''  &c. 

"  He  was  totally  dependent  of  the  Papal  crown  ;''  "  on 
the  Papal,''  &c. 

*^  To  call  of  a  person,"  and  "to  w^t  of  him;"  ^^on  a 
person,"  &c. 

*^He  was  eager  of  recommending  it  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens ;"  "  in  recommending,"  &c. 

Of  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted,  after 
worthy:  as, "  It  is  worthy  observation,"  or, "  of  observation." 

But  it  would  have  been  better  omitted  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences.  "  The  emulation,  who  should  serve  their 
country  best,  no  longer  subsists  among  them,  but  of  who 
should  obtain  the  most  lucrative  command." 

"  The  rain  hath  been  falling  of  a  long  time;"  "  falling 
a  long  lime." 

"  It  is  ntuation  chiefly  which  decides  of  the  fortune  and 
characters  of  men;"  "decides  the  fortune,"  or,  *^ con- 
cerning the  fortune." 

"  He  found  the  greatest  difficulty  of  writing ;"  "  in 
writing." 

Volume  L  U 
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**  It  might  hare  ^ven  me  a  greater  taste  of  its  antiquities."^ 
A  taste  of  a  thing  implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  a 
tasteybr  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

"  This  had  a  much  greater  share  of  inciting  him,  than 
any  regard  after  his  father'^s  commands ^  "share  in  in- 
citing,""  and  ^*  regard  io  his  father^s,^  &c. 

Second-^With  respect  to  the  prepositions  to  and  for. 

"  You  have  bestowed  your  favours  to  the  most  deserving 
persons  ;*"  **  wpon  the  most  deserving,*"  &c 

"  He  accused  the  ministers  for  betraying  the  Dutch  ;'^ 
"o^  having  betrayed." 

"His  abhorrence  to  that  superstitious  figure;*"  ^^  of 
that,"  Ac. 

"  A  great  change  to  the  better  C  ^^for  the  better." 

"  Your  prejudice  to  my  cause ;"  **  againH^ 

"The  English  were  very  different  people  then  to  what 
they  are  at  present ;"  ^^from  what,"  &c. 

In  compliance  to  the  declaration;"  "  wiih^  &c. 
It  is  more  than  they  thought  for ;"  "  thought  q/1" 

"  There  is  no  need  for  it ;"  "  o/it" 
For  is  superfluous  in  the  phrase,  "  More  than  he  knows 
forr 

"No  discouragement  for  the  authors  to  proceed;" 
"  to  the  authors,"  &c. 

"It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  some  persons;" 
"  tctih  some  persons." 

"  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upw 
on  counsel ;"  "  diminution  g^"  and  "  derogation /rof»." 

Third-^With  respect  to  the  prepositions  with  and  upok. 

"  Recondlii^  himself  with  the  king." 
"  Those  things  which  have  the  greatest    resemblance 
with  each  other,  frequently  differ  the  most." 


(( 
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**That   such  rejection   should    be  consonant  with  our 
common  nature."    "  Conformable  mth,"  &c. 

*'  The  history  of  Peter  is  agreeable  with  the  sacred  texts.^ 
In  ail  the  above  instances,  it  ^ould  be,  "to^  instead 
of  "  with!" 

*'  It  is  a  use  that  perhaps  I  should  not  have  thought 
on ;"  "  thought «/"." 

**  A  greater  quantity  may  be  taken  fibra  thehef^,  with- 
out making  any  sendble  alteration  upon  it  ("  "  j»  it.*" 

"Intrusted  to  persons  on  whom  the  parliament  could 
confide;"  "inwhom." 

"  He  was  made  much  on  at  Aigos ;"  "  much  cj^." 
"  If  policy  can  prevail  upon  force;"  "  traer  force." 
"  I  do  likewise  dissent  with  the  examiner ;"  ^'■fromT' 


Fourth — With  nspect  to  the  prepositlms  ik,  raoH,  &c. 


"  Tbey  should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter ;"  *' aboui,'"  or  " concerning" 

"Upon  such  occaaons  as  fell  into  their  cognizance;" 
"  wilder. "" 

"  That  variety  erf  factions  into  which  we  are  still  en- 
gaged ;"  "  in  which." 

"  To  restore  myself  into  the  favour ;"  '•  to  the  favour." 

'*  Could  he  have  profited  from  repe^ed  experiences ;" 
**^."  From  seems  to  be  superfluous  sfter  Jbrbear :  as, 
"  He  could  not  forbear  from  appointing  the  pope,"  &c. 

"  A  strict  (^iscrvance  after  times  and  fashions ;"  "  qf 
times." 

"  The  character  which  we  may  now  value  ourselves  by 
drawing;"  '*ttpon  drawing." 

"  Ndther  of  them  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the 
path  ;"  "from  the  path." 
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*'  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
a  camel ;"  it  ought  to  be,  *^  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  or^ 
take  a  gnat  out  of  the  liquor  by  struaiag  it"  The  impro- 
priety of  the  prepositiun,  a«  Dr.  Lowtb  observe^  has 
wholly  destroyed  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

The  verb  to/ouiid,  when  used  literally,  is  more  properly 
fcdiowed  by  the  preposition  on :  as,  "  The  house  was 
Jbunded  on  a  rock."  But  in  the  metaphorical  applica- 
tion, it  is  often  better  with  in ;  as  in  this  sentence,  "  They 
maintained,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,"  Both 
the  sentences  would  be  badly  expressed,  if  these  prepo^- 
^ns  were  transposed ;  though  there  are  perhaps  cases  in 
which  either  of  them  would  be  good. 

The  preposition  among  generally  implies  a  number  of 
tlungs.  It  cannot  be  properly  used  iu  conjunction  with 
the  word  every^  which  is  in  tlie  angular  number :  as, 
"  Which  is  found  among  every  spedes  of  liberty ;"  *'  The- 
opinion  seems  to  gain  ground  among  every  body." 

H.  The  preposition  io  is  made  use  of  before  nonns  of 
place,  when  they  follow  verbs  and  participles  of  motion  : 
as,  '*  I  went  to  London ;"  "  I  am  going  to  town."  But 
the  prepoution  at  n  generally  used  after  the  neuter  verb 
to  be:  as,  "I  have  been  at  London;"  "I  was  ai  tbe 
place  appointed ;"  "  I  shall  be  at  Paris,"  We  likewise 
say:  "He  touched,  arrived  at  any  place."  The  prepo- 
sition in  is  set  before  countries,  dties,  and  large  towns : 
as,  "  He  lives  in  France,  in  London,  or  in  Birmingham." 
But  before  villages,  single  houses,  and  cities  which  are  in 
disunt  countries,  at  is  used  :  as,  "He lives  at  Hackney ;" 
"  He  resides  at  Mootpelier." 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  req)ect  to  the  prT>- 
noun  one  another,  whether   the  preporition  of  be  placed 
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between  the  two  parts  of  it,  m-  before  them  both.  We 
may  Bay,  "They  were  jealous  of  one  another;"  or, 
"  They  were  jealous  one  of  another ;"  but  perhaps  the 
lormer  is  better. 

Participles  are  frequently  used  as  prepoutjons :  as,  ex- 
cepting, respecting,  touching,  concerning,  according. 
"  They  were  all  in  fault  except  or  excepting  Hitn." 

RULE  XVIIL 

CoNJDMCTioNs  connect  the  same  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns : 
as,  "Candour  is  to  be  approved  and  practised f 
"  If  tbou  sincerely  desire,  and  earnestly  pursue  vir- 
tue, she  will  assuredly  be  found  by  thee,  and  prove 
a  rich  reward ;"  "  The  master  taught  both  her  and 
me  to  write ;"  "  He  and  she  were  school-fellows  •." 

Sm  vol.  IL  f.  1S4. 

A  FEW  examples  of  inaccuracy  respecting  ihia  rule,  may 
further  display  its  uUlity.  "  If  he  prefer  a  virtuous  life, 
and  is  »ncere  in  his  professions,  he  wiU  succeed ;"  "  if  he 
prefers.""  "To  deride  the  miseriea  of  the  unhappy,  is 
inhuman ;  and  wanting  compas^on  towards  them,  is  un- 
christian ;""  "  and  to  want  compassion."  "  The  parliament 
addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  prorogued  the  same 
day  ("  "  and  was  prorogued.'"  "  His  wealth  and  him  bid 
adieu  to  each  other;"  "and  he.""  "He  entreated  us,  my 
comrade  and  I,  to  live  harmoniously;"  "comrade  and 
me."  "  My  sister  and  her  were  on  good  terms ;"  *'  and 
she.""  "  We  often  overlook  the  blessings  which  are  in  our 
possession,  and  are  searching  after  those  which  are  out  of 
our  reach :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  and  search  after." 

■  This  rule  nftn  only  to  nouoi  tuxl  pnnouii*,  irhich  havt  the  laitm 
Imrin^  or  kUUad,  vltb  ngudio  other  p«iU  or  ihc  Bsnudct. 

US 
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Conjunctions  are,  indeed,  frequently  made  to  connect 
diflSsrent  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs :  but,  in  many  of 
these  instances,  the  nominative  must  be  repeated;  and 
perhaps,  in  most  of  the  others,  it  may  be  resumed  with 
prc^riety  and  advantage.  The  following  examples  illus- 
trate this  position.  *^  He  is  at  present  temperate,  though 
he  zoos  formerly  the  reverse  C  **  Can  he  perform  the 
service,  and  wiU  he  perform  it  ?^  "  How  privileged  tJic?/ 
are^  and  how  happy  they  might  heT  ^^  He  Jias  done 
much  for  them,  though  he  might  have  done  more;'*' 
"  They  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  serve  him, 
and,  most  assuredly,  they  should  not  he  reproacliedj  for 
not  doing  more  ;^^  *^He  cheerfully  supports  his  distressed 
fnend,  and  he  zvill  certainly  be  commended  for  it  ;^ 
^^  T^hey  have  rewarded  him  liberally,  and,  indeed,  they 
could  not  do  otherwise  ;^  *^  She  was  once  ^roud,  though 
she  is  now  humble.^  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  preceding 
instances,  and  in  others  of  a  »milar  construction,  the 
nominative  is  either  necessarily,  or  with  propriety  and 
effect,  repeated ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  the  latter 
members  of  these  sentences,  are  rendered  not  so  closely 
dependent  on  the  former,  as  those  are  which  come 
strictly  under  the  rule. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  the  current  is 
interrupted,  and  we  pass  from  the  affirmative  to  the 
negative  form,  or  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative, 
the  repetition  of  the  nominative  is,  perhaps,  in  most 
instances,  required  ;  especially  if  the  expression  be  em- 
phatic :  as,  **  They  may  reside  in  India  for  a  time,  though 
they  cannot  long  continue  there  C"  "  Tliey  cannot  long 
continue  in  India,  though  they  may  reside  there  for  a 
time ;"  "  Though  /  admire  him  greatly,  yet  /  do  not 
love  him;''  ** He  is  not  in  affluent  circumstances  but 
still  he  is  eminently  useful.'*  "  Though  she  was  high- 
bom,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  yet  she  zoas  not  per- 
fects—There appears  to  be,  in  general,  equal  reason  for 
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If  the  nominative,  when  the  course  uf  tlic  sentence 
is  diverted,  by  a  diange  of  the  mood  or  the  tense. 

If  criticiBin  should  be  able  to  produce  exceptions  to  the 
eighteenth  Rule,  or  to  any  of  the  subordinate  observa- 
Uons,  we  presume  ihey  will  nevertheless  be  found  useful 
and  proper  general  directions.  Rules  are  not  to  be  sub- 
verted, because  they  admit  of  exceptions.  The  positions 
and  lllustraliona  under  the  present  rule,  may,  at  least, 
serve  to  assist  the  student,  on  many  occa^ons,  to  deter- 
mine when  it  is  requisite  to  re]ieat  the  nominative,  and 
wheD  it  may  be  properly  omitted. 


Some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative,  some 
tlie  subjunctive  mood,  alter  them.  It  is  a  general 
rule,  that  when  something  contingent  or  doubtful 
is  implied,  the  subjunctive  ought  to  be  used:  as, 
"  If  I  tcere  to  write,  he  would  not  regard  it;" 
"  He  will  not  be  pardoned,  vnfess  he  repent" 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute 
nature  require  the  indicative  mood:  as,  "He  is 
healthy,  because  he  w  temperate;"  "  .^j  virtue 
advances,  so  vice  recedes." 


The  conjunctions,  if,  l/iough,  untcsf,  except,  wItetheTt  &c. 
generally  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  ihem  :  as, 
"  If  \hon  be  afflicted,  repine  not ;"  "  Though  he  ulay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  liim ;"  "  He  cannot  be  clean,  unless  lie 
wash  himself ;"  "  No  power,  except  IX  were  given  from 
aljove ;"'  "  WlicUier  it  -A-cre  I  or  ihey,  bo  wc  proai 
But  even  ttKse  conjunctions,  when  the  scDteDcu  does  not  J 
imply  doubt,  admit  of  the  indicative :    »<  '   '  he  «  j 
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poor,  he  is  contented  C*  "  Thougli  he   wag  rich,  yet,  for 
your  sakes,  he  became  poor.^ 

The  following  example  may,  in  some  measure,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the 
indicative  moods.  ^^  Though  he  were  divinely  inspired, 
and  spoke  therefore  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with  supreme 
authority ;  though  he  were  endued  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  could,  therefore,  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  he 
uttered,  by  miracles ;  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  way,  in 
which  human  nature  and  reasonable  creatures  are  usually 
wrought  upon,  he  reasoned.**^  That  our  Saviour  was  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  endued  with  supernatural  powers,  are 
positions  that  are  here  taken  for  granted,  as  not  admitting 
the  least  doubt;  they  would  therefore  have  been  better 
expressed  in  the  indicative  mood :  ^^  Though  he  was  di- 
vinely inspired ;  though  he  was  endued  with  supernatural 
powers."^  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  like  improper 
manner  in  the  following  example :  ^^  Though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience,  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.^ 

1.  Lest  and  that^  annexed  to  a  command  preceding, 
necessarily  require  the  subjunctive  mood :  as,  "  Love  not 
sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty  C*  "  Reprove  not  a  scomer, 
2^ he  hate  thee;""  ^'Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to 
Jacob.'' 

Tjf  with  but  following  it,  requires  the  subjunctive  mood: 
and,  when  futurity  is  denoted,  the  phrase  is  in  the 
following  form :  ^*  ^jThe  do  hut  touch  the  hills,  they  shall 
smoke;''  "7/* he  be  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed."  When 
future  time  is  not  signified,  the  form  is  as  follows:  ^*Ifia 
using  this  language,  he  does  &t^  jest,  no  ofience  should  be 
taken  ;"  *^  If  she  is  but  sincere,  I  am  happy." — The  same 
distinction  applies  to  the  following  modes  of  expression : 
"7/* he  do  submit,  it  will  be  from  necessity;"  "7/*  he  does 
at  present  submit,  he  is  not  convinced :"  "  If  thou  do  not 


reward  this  Bervice,  he  will  be  discouraged ;"    "  If  thou 
doH  heartily  for^ve  him,  endeavour  to  forget  the  oflence.^ 

S.  In  the  following  instances,  the  conjunction  <&a^,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  and  denoting  a  consequence,  is  im- 
properly connected  with  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mcxid ; 
"  So  much  she  dreaded  his  tyranny,  thai  the  fate  of  ber  friend 
she  dare  not  lament."  "  He  reasoned  so  artfully,  that  his 
friends  would  listen,  and  think  ['Aotj  he  vitre  not  wrong." 

3.  In  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  eame  drcumstances, 
it  is  irregular  to  apply  different  forms  of  the  subjunctive 
mood ;  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  If  there  he  but  one 
body  of  legislators,  it  b  no  better  than  a  tyranny ;  if 
there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice."  "  If 
the  donor  xdob  rich,  the  present  was  too  little ;  if  be  wert 
poor,  it  was  too  much.'" 

-4.  Almost  all  the  irregularities,  in  the  construction  of  any 
language,  have  arisen  from  the  ellipris  of  some  words,  which 
were  ori^nally  inserted  in  the  sentence,  and  made  it  regu- 
lar ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  has  generally  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  conjunctive  form  of  words,  now  in  use ; 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  examples :  "  We  shall 
overtake  him  though  he  run  ("  that  is,  "  though  he  skotild 
run ;"  "  Unless  he  act  prudently,  he  will  not  accomplish 
iiis  purpose ;"  that  is,  "  unless  he  tkall  act  prudently," 
"  If  he  succeed  and  odftiin  his  end,  he  will  not  be  the  happier 
for  it:"  that  is,  "UYie  ahatdd  succeed,  and  j^ouJi  obtain 
his  end."  These  remarks  and  examples  may  be  useful 
to  the  student,  by  enabling  him,  on  many  occasions,  to 
trace  words  in  question  to  their  proper  origin  and  ancient 
connexions.  We  shall,  however,  add  a  few  observations 
on  this  subject. 
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That  part  of  the  verb  which  grammarians  in  general 
call  the  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  a  future 
signification.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  terminations  of 
the  second  and  third  persons  Angular,  are  varied  from 
those  of  the  indicative;  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  examples :  **  If  thou  prosper^  it  will  be  a  source 
of  gratitude  ;*"  *'  Unless  he  study  more  closely,  he 
will  never  be  learned."  Some  writers  however  would  ex- 
press these  sentiments  without  those  variations ;  ^^  If  thou 
prospereat^  &c.  " Unless  he  studieSj'*  &c. :  and  as  there  is 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  offer 
the  learners  a  few  remarks,  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing 
the  right  application  of  these  different  forms  of  expression. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  rule,  that  the  changes  of  termi- 
nation are  necessary,  when  these  two  circumstances  concur : 
1st,  When  the  subject  is  of  a  dubious  and  contingent  na- 
ture ;  and  2d,  When  the  verb  has  a  reference  to  future  time. 
In  the  following  sentences,  both  these  circumstances  will  be 
found  to  unite :  ^^  If  thou  injure  another,  thou  wilt  hurt 
thyself;"  ^^  He  has  a  hard  h^urt ;  and  if  he  contmae  impe- 
nitent, he  must  suffer ;"  ^*  He  will  maintain  his  principles, 
though  he  lose  his  estate  ;"  "  Whether  he  succeed  or  not, 
his  intention  is  laudable ;"  ^^  If  he  be  not  prosperous,  he 
will  not  repine ;"  ^^  If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  and  he 
Jk,"  &c.  Exodus  xxi.  20.  In  all  these  examples,  the  things 
signified  by  the  verbs  are  uncertain,  and  refer  to  future 
time.  But  in  the  instances  which  follow,  future  time  is  not 
referred  to ;  and  therefore  a  different  construction  takes 
place ;  **  If  thou  llvcst  virtuously,  thou  art  happy ;"  *'  Un- 
less he  means  what  he  says,  he  is  doubly  faithless ;"  "  If 
he  allows  the  excellence  of  virtue,  he  does  not  regard  her 
precepts." 

The  principles  contained  in  this  fourth  Note,  may 
perhaps  be  furtlier  elucidated,  by  the  production  of  a 
number  of  sentences  introduced  by  conjunctions,  which 
exhibit,  in  contrasted  points    of    view,  futurity   without 
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«ondngeiicy,  continf^ncy  but  not  fkiturity,  and  cases 
ill  which  neither  conungcncy  nor  futurity  is  denoted. 
In  (he  three  following  sentences,  the  lirEt  uf  these  forms 
is  sigtiified :  "  As  soon  us  tlie  sun  sets,  it  will  lie  cooler ;" 
"As  the  autumn  advances,  these  hirds  will  gradually 
I'migrate ;"  "  Though  Uie  winter  approaches,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  seven?."  The  three  sontences  which  follow, 
^low  contingent  but  not  future  events:  "  \{ he  thinks  aa 
lie  speaks,  he  may  safely  be  trusted  ;"  "  If  hei*  now  dls- 
po^  (o  attend,  I  will  continue  the  lecture ;"  "  He  acts 
uprigiitly,  unless  he  deceives  me."  And  in  the  following 
instances,  neither  contingency  nor  futurity  is  denoted: 
"  Though  he  txcels  her  in  knowledge,  she  far  exceeds 
him  in  virtue ;"  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  belief  and  prin- 
ciples: but  if  he  belkvea  the  truths  of  religion,  he  docs 
not  act  according  to  them ;"  "  Though  he  seems  to  be 
^mple  and  artless,  he  has  deceived  us ;"  "  If  Edward  is 
more  learned,  and  lias  more  genius,  than  his  brother,  which 
we  readily  admit  to  be  the  case,  yet  he  is  much  inferior  to 
bim,  in  true  humility  and  bL-nevolcnce  of  heart." 

It  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  the  examples  adduct.'d, 
that  the  rules  above  mentioned  may  be  extended  to  a-tsert, 
that  in  cases  wherein  contingency  and  futurity  do  not 
concur,  it  is  not  proper  to  turn  the  vi'rb  from  its  significa- 
tion of  present  time,  nor  to  vary  its  form  or  tcrminaliou, — 
It  will,  doubtless,  sonietimcs  hnp]>en,  that,  in  sentences 
constructed  according  to  some  of  the  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions under  the  Nineteenth  Rule  of  Syntax,  as  well  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  a  strict  adherence  to  grammatical 
rulers,  would  render  the  language  stiff  and  formal.  But 
when  cases  of  this  jwrt  occur,  it  is  better  to  give  the  ex- 
pression a  different  turn,  than  to  violate  grammar  for  the 
sake  of  ease,  or  even  of  elegance.     See  Rtik  14.  Note  2. 

6-  In  the  Perf«rt  Tense  of  the  Subjunctive,  some  writers 
npiwor  to  approve  of  the  following  modes  of  cxpR'ssion. 
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*'  If  tliou  have  determined,  we  must  lubmit  ;■"  "  Un- 
leHB  he  have  consented,  the  writing  will  be  Yoid :"  but 
we  believe  that  few  authors  of  criljcal  sagodty  write  in 
this  manner.  The  proper  form  seems  to  be,  "  If  thou  haat 
determined ;  unless  he  has  consented,"  &c.  conformably  to 
what  we  generally  meet  with  in  the  Bible :  "  I  have  sur- 
named  thee,  though  thou  kast  not  known  me.'"  liaiah  xlv. 
4,  fi.  "  What  is  the  hope  trf  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath 
gained,"  &c.  Job  xxvii.  8.     See  also  Acta  xxvtii.  4. 

6.  In  the  Pluperfect  and  Future  Tenses,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  such  expressions  as  these ;  "  If  thou  had  applied 
thyself  diligently,  thou  wouldst  have  reaped  the  advan- 
tage ;*"  "  Unless  thou  thaU  speak  the  whole  truth,  we  cannot 
determine  i"  "  If  thou  wUi  undertake  the  business,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  success.'^  This  mode  of  exprcs«Dg  the  auxi- 
liaries does  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  general  prac- 
tice of  correct  writers.  They  should  be  hadst,  shalt,  and 
teilt :  and  we  find  them  used  in  this  form,  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  "  If  thou  hadft  known,"  &c.  Luke  xix.  47. 
"If  thou  hadst  been  here,"  Sic.  John\i.Ql.  "If  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean,"  Afalt.  viiL  S. 

7.  The  second  person  singular  of  die  Imperfect  Tense  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  is  also  ver^-  frequently  varied  in  its 
termination :  as,  *'  If  thou  loved  him  truly,  thou  wouldst 
obey  him ;"  "  Though  thou  did  conform,  thou  hast  gained 
nothing  by  it."  This  variation,  however,  appears  to  be 
improper.  Our  present  ver»on  of  tlic  Scriptures,  which 
we  again  refer  to,  as  a  good  grammatical  authority  in  points 
of  this  nature,  decides  against  it.  "  If  thou  knejeeai  tlie 
^ft,"&c  John  iv.  10.  "  If  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost 
thou  glory  ?"  Sjc.  1  Cor.  iv.  7-  See  also  Dan.  v.  22.— But 
the  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  this  tense  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive Mood,  is  very  properly  and  conaderably  varied. 
Seepage  141. 
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8,  Ii  may  not  be  superfluous,  also  to  observe,  ihat  llie 
BuxiliarWsof  the  polenlial  mood,  when  applied  to  the  sub- 
junctive, do  not  change  ilic  termination  of  the  second  per- 
son angular.  We  properly  say,  "  If  tlioii  maynt  or  canst 
go  ;"  *'  Though  ihou  mighlsl  live ;"  "  Unless  thou  cmildtt 
ri'fld  ;"■  "  If  thou  wouldnt  learn  ;"  and  not  "  If  thou  may 
w  can  go."  &c. — Even  when  that  expresses  the  motive 
or  end,  the  termination  of  the  auxiliaries  should  not 
be  varied  :  "  Thou  buildest  the  wall,  that  thou  viatfiit  be 
their  king,"  AVA,  vi.  6.  "There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  | 
that  thou  mayat  be  feared."     Prnhna  cxsx.  4. 


Of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  English  Sub-  1 
junctive  Mood,   and  the  forms  of  lis  principal  verb  and 
auxiliaries,  it  appears  to  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  give 
a   more  particular   elucidation;    and    to     concentrate   the 
,  small,  but  intelli^bie  point  of  view. 
;  writers  a^serl,  that  we  have  no  such  mood  in  ouF  i 
This  opinion  has,  wc  think,  been  sufficiently  ] 
See  pages  152, 153,  154. 

Other  grammarians  suppose,  that  the  Subjunctive  Mood  ' 
extends  only  to  what  is  called  the  Present  Tense  of  verbs 
generally,  under  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and 
futurity ;  and  to  the  Imperfect  Tense  of  the  verb  to 
be,  when  it  denotes  contingency,  doubt,  S:c.  because 
in  these  tenses  only,  the  form  of  the  verb  admits  of 
variation ;  and  they  suppose  that  it  is  variation  merely 
which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  moods. — That  this 
Buppoution  is  not  tenable,  has,  we  presume,  been  shown 
at  pages  118, 153, 159—161,  172—176. 

On  a  deliberate  review  of  the  subject,  we  a^e  of  opinion 
that,  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  the  tenses,  in  which  the  verb, 
with  its  attendant  conjunction  expressed  or  understood, 
implies  contingency  or  uncertainty,  the  verb  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Subjunctive  Mood;  and  thai. 
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whon  neither    contingency,    nor  any    circumstance   cfStfC- 
prised  in   tlie  definition  nf  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  is  aig- 
nified,  the  verb  does  not  belong  to  that  mood,  whatever  i 
conjunction  may  attend  it.     See  the  Definition,  p  US. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  Potential  Mood^l 
«B  well  as  the  Indicative,  is  converted  into  the  Subjunctive,r 
by  the  expression  of  contingency  being  applied  to  itsj 
as,  '*  If  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion,"  &c.— *■ 
Ste  page  138. 

With  regard  to  the  Forms  of  the  verb  and  its  auxiliaries,  \ 
in  the  different  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  we  pre- J 
sume  that  the  following  observations  will  not  be  uit-J 
acceptable  to  th?  student. 

That  tense  which  is  denominated  the  present  of  tht  * 
Subjunctive,  may  be  conadered  as  having  two  forms  of 
the  principal  verb :  first,  that  which  simply  denotes  con- 
tingency :  as,  "If  he  desires  it,  I  will  perform  the  optv 
ration ;"  that  is,  *'  If  he  now  desires  it :''  Secondly,  that 
which  denotes  both  contingency  and  futurity:  as,  "If  he 
desire  it,  I  will  perform  the  operation ;"  that  is,  **  If  he  , 
should  hereafter  desire  it." 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary  to  be,  there  i 
likewise  two  forms,  in  the  Subjunctive,  namely,  "  If  ^ 
be,  Sc"  and  '■  If  I  ani,  Sic."  The  former  has 
ence  both  to  present  and  to  future  time ;  the  latter, 
present  time  only :  as,  "  If  he  he  sincere,  I  approve  I 
conduct ;"  "  If  he  he  ready,  when  the  messenger  arrivi 
he  may  proceed."—"  If  he  wgood,  he  is  happy." 


If/ 


[f  /  am  right,  thy  grace  imparl. 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 

wrong,  O  teach  n 
To  find  that  better  way." 


The  Imperfect  Tense  of  the  verb  to  he,  in  the  Subjn.._ 
tivc,   has   likewise,    according    to    the     practice  of  good  '\ 
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writers,  two  variations,  namely,  "  If  he  were  present,  he 
was  hij^hly  culpable  C  "  If  he  mu  present,  he  was  highly 
culpable." — The  varied  forms  of  the  verb  to  be,  which 
refer  to  present  time ;  and  also  the  variaUons  in  the  Imper- 
fect Tense;  are  often  used  indiscriminately.  When  it  is 
proper  to  do  so,  and  when  improper,  general  usage  and 
correct  taste  must  determine. 

For  the  forms  of  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  the  Fluper. 
feet,  and  the  First  sod  Second  Future  Tenses,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  preceding  respective  Notes  under  this 
Nineteenth  Rule  of  Syntax ;  and  also  to  page  135,  inclu- 
ding the  Note— Further  observations,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  pmnts  in  question,  may  be  seen  at  pages 
117—119,188—181,  152—154,  159—161;  and  at  pages- 
14  and  15,  of  the  iHTaoDucTiON. 

To  conclude. — If  these  positions,  respecting  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood  and  its  various  forms,  were  adtqited  md 
established  in  practice,  we  should  have,  it  is  presumed,  oa 
this  much  contested  subject,  principtea  of  dedsion  simple 
and  perspicuous,  and  readily  applicable  to  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  cases  that  may  occur. 

9-  Some  conjunctions  have  correspondent  conjunctions 
belonging  to  them,  dther  expressed  or  understood :  as, 

1st,  Thou^, — yet,  nevertheless:  as,  "  Thouffh  he  was 
rich,  ^el  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor.^  "  Though  power- 
ful, he  was  meelt." 

3d,  Wheitier — or :  as,  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell." 

3d,  ElUter—or:  as,  "  I  will  ^her  send  it,  or  bring  it 
myself." 

4th,  NeWier—nw:  as,  "  Neither  he  nor  I  am  able  to 
compass  it." 

5lh,  A9-'~(u :  cxpresNDg  a  comparison  of  equality  i  as, 
"  She  is  at  amiable  at  her  sister ;  and  as  much  respected." 
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6lh,  As — so:  expressing  a  comparUon  of  eqnnliljr:  os, 
"  As  tlie  stars,  so  shall  ihy  seed  be." 

7ih,  A« — «o :   expressing  a  comparison  of  quality : 
"  As  ihe  one  dicth,  so  dieth  the  other."     "  As  he  reads,   ' 
so  ihey  read." 

8th,  So — as:  with  a  verb  expressing  a  comparison  of  I 
quality  :  as,  *•  To  see  thy  glory,  to  as  I  have  sewn  tlice  in  [ 
the  sanctuary." 

9tli,  Su—iu :  with  a  negative  and  an  adjective  exprcsang^  j 
a  comparison  of  quantity ;  as,  "  Pompcy  was  not  so  great 
a  general  as  Cffisiir,  nor  to  great  a  man." 

10th,    So— that :    expressing   a  consequence:    as,  ". 
was  »o  fatigued,  that  he  could  scarcely  move." 

Thcconjunctions  or  and  nor  may  often  be  used,  mtli  | 
nearly  equal  propriety.  "  The  king,  whose  character  was  , 
not  sufficiently  vigorous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  tlie 
measure."  In  this  sentence,  or  would  pcrbaps  have  been 
better :  but,  in  general,  nor  seems  to  repeal  tlie  negation  in 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  tlierefore  gives  more 
emphasis  to  the  expression. 

10.  Conjunctions  are  often  improperly  used,  both  angly 
and  in  pairs.     The  following  are  exnmples  of  tills  impn>-  j 
priety.     "  The  relations  are  so  uncert^n,  as  that  they  r 
quire  a  great  deal  of  examination :"  it  should  lie,   "  that 
they  require,"  &c.     "  There  was  no  man  so  sanguine,  who 
did  not  apprehend  some  ill  eonsequences :"  it  ought  to  be, 
"So  sanguine  as  not  to  apprehend,"  &c. ;  or,  "  no  man, 
how  sanguine  soever,  wlio  did  not."  Sic.     "  To  trust  iu  hiin   I 
is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power."     "  This  is  no 
oilier  but  the  gate  of  paradise."     In  both  tliese  instances, 
hut  should  he  Iftan.     "  ^Ve  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  ob-   I 
jectsof  our  hope  ;  whether  they  are  such  as  we  may  reason-   I 
ably  expect  from  tliem  what  they  propose,"  kc.      It  ou^it 
to  be.  "  that  we  may  reasonably,"  &c.     "  The  duke  liad 
not  behaved  with  that  loyalty  as  he  ought  to  have  done :" 
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"wUh  nAich  he  ought.""  "  In  the  order  as  ihey  lie  in  Lis 
preface ;"  it  should  be,  "  in  order  as  they  lie ;"  or,  "  in  the 
order  in  rekiek  iliey  lie."  "  Such  sharp  replies  that  cost 
him  hia  life  ;"  '*  tw  cost  him,"  &c  "  If  he  were  truly  that 
scarecrow,  as  he  is  now  commonly  painted;"  "such  a 
scar«!roWj''&c.  "  I  wish  I  could  do  that  justice  to  his 
memory,  to  oblige  the  painters,"  Ssc.  ;  "do  jfucA  justice  aa 
to  oblige,"  &c. 


a  sentence  beginning  with 
"  Were  tliere  no  difference, 


There  is  a  peculiar  neatness  in 
the  conjunctive  form  of  a  verb, 
there  would  be  uo  choice." 

A  double  conjunctive,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  of  a 
sentence,  is  sometimes  made  use  of :  as, "  Had  he  done  this, 
he  had  escaped ;"  "  Had  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative 
been,  in  his  time,  quite  fixetl  und  cert^n,  his  integrity  had 
made  him  regard  as  sacred,  the  bouadaiies  of  tJie  cod- 
Etltution."  The  sentence  in  the  common  form  would  have 
read  thus :  "  If  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative  had  been, 
&c.  his  inte^ty  would  huve  made  him  regard,"  &c- 

The  particle  as,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  pronoun 
such,  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  :  as,  "  Let  suck 
as  presume  to  advise  others,  look  well  to  their  own  coo. 
duct  ;"  which  is  equivalent  to,  *'  Let  them  mho  presume,"  Stc 
But  when  used  by  itself,  this  particle  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  conjunction,  or  perhaps  as  an  adverb.     See  the  Key. 

Our  language  wants  a  conjunction  adapted  to  familiar 
style,  equivalent  to  notwilhitanding.  The  words/<n- oi/  (/lo/, 
seem  to  be  too  low.  "  The  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one.  but,  fur  all  that,  the  subject  may  still  be  a  secret." 

In  regard  tluit  is  solemn  and  antiquated ;  because  would 
do  much  better  in  the  following  scnlcnce.  "  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  in  regard  that  the  French  prosody  differs  from 
that  of  every  other  language." 

The  word  except  is  far  preferable  to  other  than.  "  It  ad- 
mitted of  no  effectual  cure  other  tlian  amputation.'"    £jr. 
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crpt  is  also  to  be  preferred  to  all  but-      "  They  were  h 
kU  but  the  stranger." 

In  the  two  foUuwing  phrases,  the  cunjuncllon  as  is  im- 
properly omittcil ;  "  Which  nobody  presumes,  or  is  so  san- 
guine ,  to  hope."   "  I  must,   however,  be  so  just .  lo  own." 

The  conjunction  tfuit  is  often  properly  omitted,  and 
understood ;  as,  "I  beg  you  would  come  to  me  j"  "  See 
tKou  do  it  not ;"  instead  of  "  that  you  would,"  "  that  lliou 
do."  But  in  the  following  and  many  similar  phrases,  this 
conjunction  would  be  much  better  inserted :  "  Yel  it  ia 
reason  the  memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to  posterity."  It 
should  be,  "  yet  it  isjtwi  that  the  memory,"  8:c. 

In  the  ancient  style  wliich  obtained  in  this  island,  the 
conjunctions  were  sometimes  lengthened,  and  rendered  re- 
markable, by  combining  them  together.  Thus  the  particle 
thai,  which  is  both  a  conjunction  and  relative,  was  annexed 
to  many  of  lliem.  Two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
said,  *' Jfier  I  have  spoken,"  but,  *^  After  iltat  I  have 
spoken."  In  like  manner,  we  should  then  have  said,  because 
that,  before  thai,  although  that,  whiUt  that,  wilil  that, 
wikis  ifiat,  and  secitiff  that.  Sometimes  lliey  even  used, 
if  that,  and  Jar  t/iat.  This  particle  seeras  lo  have  been 
added,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  conjunction  from  t 
prepoulion  or  the  adverb;  as  the  word  to  which  it  \ 
annexed,  was  often  susceptible  of  both  uses,  and  s 
of  all  tlie  tliree.  But  tlie  event  has  shown  that  this  expi 
is  quite  superfluous.  The  sdtuation  marks  sufficiently  the 
character  of  the  particle,  so  that  we  shall  rarely  find  an« 
higuily  arising  from  this  variety  in  the  application, 
disuse  tlierefore  of  such  an  unnecessary  appendage,  \ 
real  improvement. 
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When  the  qualities  of  diiFerent  tilings  are  com- 
pared, the  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed 
by  the  conjunction  t/uin  or  as,  but  agrees  with  the 
Terb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  the  prepo- 
sition, expressed  or  understood :  as,  "  Thou  art 
wiser  than  I ;"  that  is,  "  than  T  am."  "  They 
loved  him  more  than  me  ;"  i.  e.  "  more  than  they 
loved  me."  "  The  sentiment  is  well  expressed  by 
Plato,  but  much  better  by  Solomon  than  him  ;" 
than  is,  "  than  by  him." 


The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  many  phrases,  in  the 
preceding  as  well  as  in  some  other  forms,  may  be  dis- 
covered, by  supplying  the  words  that  are  not  expressed ; 
whicli  will  be  evident  from  the  following  instances  of  er- 
roneous construction.  "  He  can  read  better  than  me." 
"  He  is  as  good  as  her."  "  Wliether  I  be  present  «■  no." 
"  Who  did  this?  Me."  By  supplying  the  words  under- 
Btood  in  each  of  these  phrases,  their  impropriety  and 
governing  rule  will  appear :  as,  "  Better  than  I  can  read ;" 
"As  good  as  she  is;"  "Present  or  not  present;"  "I 
did  it." 


1.  By  not  attending  to  this  rule,  many  errors  have  been 
committed  ;  a  number  of  which  is  subjoined,  as  a  further 
caution  and  d'u^ctioii  to  the  learner.  "  TJiou  art  a,  much 
greater  loser  than  rae  by  his  death."  "  She  suffers  hourly 
e  than  me."  "  We  contributed  a.  third  more  than  the 
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DuCcli,  who  were  obliged  to  the  same  proportion  i 
t}ian  us,"  *'  King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  die  dulce 
and  the  popish  faction,  were  at  liberty  to  forai  new 
schemes."  "The  drift  of  alt  his  sermons  was,  to  pre- 
pare the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a  prophet  mightier 
than  him,  and  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear." 
'  It  was  not  the  work  of  so  eminent  an  author,  us  lum  to 
whom  it  was  first  imputed."  "  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the 
sand  weighty;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  tlieu» 
both."  "  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may  perform 
the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do."  In  these  passages  it 
ought  to  be,  "  /,  ax,  /if,  Ihetf,  respectively ■" 

i.  When  the  relative  who  immediately  follows 
seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  20th  rule  ;  for  in 
connexion,  the  relative  must  he  in  the  objective  case: 
'  Alfred,  than  k/wjii,  a  greater  king  never  reigned, 
"Beelzebub,  tfuin  jchom,  Satan  excepted,  none  higher 
sot,"  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  such  instances,  if  ihc 
personal  pronoun  were  used,  it  would  be  in  the  nomina- 
tive case ;  as,  "  A  greater  king  never  reigned  tfum  he,"* 
til  at  is,  "than  he  tTtM,"  "Beelzebub,  thnn  Ar,"  &c. 
that  is,  "  than  Ite  sat."  The  phrase  titan  wkum,  is,  hi 
ever,  avoided  by  Ihe  best  modem  writers. 

Some  grammarians  suppise  that  the  words  than  and 
are  sometimes  used  as  prepositions,  and  govern  the  ol}^ 
live  case.  They  adopt  this  idea,  from  the  difficulty,  if  nut 
impossibility  as  they  conceive,  of  explaining  many  phrases, 
on  any  other  principle.  This  plea  of  necessity  appears, 
howe\-er,  to  be  groundless.  The  principle  of  supplying 
the  ellipsis  is,  we  tliink,  sufficient  to  resolve  every  case* 
in  which  than  or  6m(  (xieurs,  without  wresting  these  words 
from  their  true  nature,  and  giving  tliem  the  character  ot 
prepositions.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  under  this  Rule, 
we  have  exhibited  a.  number  of  examples,  by  allowing  that 
the  supply  of  the  clhpsis  sufficiently  explains  their 
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vtruction.  Bui  as  these  may  tie  deemed  obviijLJS  cases, 
We  shall  select  some,  which  appear  to  be  more  difficult  in 
their  developement.  The  following  arc  of  this  nature. 
*  I  saw  nobody  but  him ;"  "  No  person  but  be  was  pre- 
sent;'" "  More  persons  than  they  saw  the  action:'"  "The 
»ecret  was  communicated  to  more  men  than  bira ;"  '*  This 
trade  enriched  some  people  more  than  them."  All  tliese 
sentences  may  be  explained,  on  the  principle  of  supplying 
the  ellip^s,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first,  we 
uight  say,  "  I  saw  nobody,  but  /  saw  him ;'"  or,  "  I  saw 
nobody,  but  him  /  saw ;"  in  the  sei^^ond,  "  None  was  pre- 
■ent,  but  be  was  present  ;"  in  the  third,  "  More  persons 
than  they  acre,  saw  the  action,"  or,  "  More  than  ihese 
persons  were,  saw  the  action  i"  in  the  fourth,  "  The 
secret  was  communicated  to  more  persons  than  to  him;"' 
in  the  fifth,  "  This  trade  enriched  some  people  more  than 
U  enriclted  them." — The  supply  of  the  ellipsis  i-ertainly 
gives  an  uncouth  appearance  to  these  sentences :  but  this 
circumstance  forms  no  soUd  objection  to  the  truth  of  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend.  Most  of  the  idioms  in  a 
language  could  not  be  literally  accounted  for,  but  by  very 
awkward  modes  of  expression. 

If  the  rule  which  has  been  recommended,  rfTectuoUy 
answers  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cases  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  in  connexion  with  the  words  than  and  liul,  why 
should  we  have  recourse  to  the  useless  expedient  of  chang- 
ing these  words  into  other  parts  of  speech ;  especially 
when  this  expedient  would  often  produce  ambiguity,  and 
kad  iato  error  ?  That  it  would  have  this  effect  might  be 
^own  in  numerous  instances-  One,  however,  will  be 
Bcient.  "  If  we  use  the  word  than  as  a  preposition, 
should  say,  *  I  love  her  better  than  him,'  whether  It 
be  meant,  '  1  love  her  bctU'r  tlian  I  love  him,'  or,  '  I  love 
bcr  better  than  he  does.'  By  using  the  word,  as  a  con- 
junction, the  ambiguity  is  prevented.  For,  if  the  former 
sentiment  is  implied,  we  wy,  '  1  love  her  better  than  him  ;" 
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thnt  is, '  than  I  love  him ;'  if  the  latter,  we  aay,  *Il 
I  her  better  than  he,'  that  is, '  than  he  Icrtes  her,' " 

If  it  should  be  said,  iliat  liut  and  than  may  be  properly 
supplied  by  the  prepositions  except  and  besides,  and  that 
therefore  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  must 
be  allowable ;  we  reply,  that.  In  numerous  instances,  tliese 
wordE  cannot  be  properly  substituted  for  each  other.  But 
if  this  could  be  universally  done,  it  might  still  be  said, 
that  equivalence  of  meaning,  by  no  means  implies  iden~ 
tity  of  grammatical  construction.  This,  we  think,  has 
been  fully  proved  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of  Etymology, 
Section  1,  page  110. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  may  be  laid  down,  "  When  the  pronoun 
I  following  but  or  than,  has  exactly  the  same  bearing  snd 
I  zelation  as  the  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  has,  with 
I  r^ard  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  it  must  have  the 
e  grammatical  construction."  By  applying  this  rule 
I  to  the  various  examples  already  exhibited,  the  reader 
mil,  »e  doubt  not,  perceive  its  propriety  and  use. 

That  the  student  may  be  still  further  assisted,  in  his 
endeavours  to  discover  tbe  true  grammatical  cuiistniction 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun  following  but  or  than,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  tliat  the  18th  Rule  of  Syntax  may  be 
con^dcred  as  subsidiary  to  the  prcceiling  rule,  and  to  the 
•  principle  of  supplying  the  ellipsis.  Thus,  in  the  e 
|non,  '*  I  SAW  nobotly  but  him,"  nobody  is  in  the  i 
tive  case,  governed  by  the  verb  saw :  and  him  is  in  ^ 
same  case,  because  conjunctions,  acconliiig  to  Rule  | 
ISth,  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
tlie  phrase,  "  Nobody  but  he  was  present,"  lie  is  i 
nominative  case,  because  it  is  connected  by  tbe  coojunc- 
Uon  Imt,  with  the  noun  nobody,  which  is  in  the  nominative. 
The  other  sentences,  in  which  the  conjunction  than  is 
used,  may  be  construed  in  the  same  minncr. 
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If  the  18th  Rule  of  Syntax  ihould  not  appear  to  apply 
to  every  example,  which  has  been  pi-oduced  in  this  dis- 
cussion, nor  to  others  which  might  be  adduced  ;  it  will  be 
found,  on  strict  esamination,  tliat  the  supposed  exceptions 
are,  in  fact,  sentences  which  do  not  come  within  the  reason 
and  limitation  of  the  rule.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  have 
a  greater  respect  for  them  than  he,"  the  pronoun  he  is 
connected  by  the  conjunction  than  with  tlie  pronoun  Ihcm: 
and  yet  they  are  not  put  in  iho  same  case ;  because  they 
have  not  tlie  same  bearing  and  relation,  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence ;  which  is  requisite  according  to  Rule 
18,  and  its  explanatory  note-  See  the  Note  at  page 
801. 

The  two  latter  rules  are  founded  on  the  prindple  of 
supplying  the  cllipsia,  and  are  intimately  connected  with 
it:  they  in  fact  derive  all  iheir  authority  from  that  prin- 
ciple. They  may,  however,  be  of  use  to  the  student,  by 
presenting  the  subject  in  different  points  of  view  :  some  of 
them  may  strike  his  attention,  more  than  others,  and  lead 
him  to  a  full  developement  of  the  subject. 


To  avoid  disagreeable  repetitions,  and  to  ex- 
press our  ideas  in  a  few  words,  an  ellipsis,  or  omis- 
sion of  some  words,  is  frequently  admitted.  In- 
stead of  saying,  "  He  was  a  learned  man,  he  was 
a  wise  man,  and  lie  was  a  good  man  ;"  we  make 
use  of  the  ellipsis,  and  say.  "  He  was  a  learned, 
wise,  and  good  man." 

When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the 

sentence,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  an 

impropriety,  they  must  be  expressed.    In  the  sen- 
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tenoe ;  "  We  are  apt  to  love  who  love  us," 
word  them  should  be  supplied.  "  A  beautiful  field 
and  trees,"  is  not  proper  language.  It  should  be, 
"Beautiful  fields  and  trees;"  or,  "A  beautifi 
field  and  fine  trees." 


Aluost  all  compounded  sentences,  ore  more  or  less  d*- 
lipUcal ;  some  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the 
difl'ereiil  parts  of  speech. 


1 


1.  The  ellipsis  of  the  article  Js  thus  used:  '*  A  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;^  that-  is,  "  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a 
child."  "  A  house  and  garden ;"  that  is,  "  A  house 
a  garden."  '•  The  sun  and  moon ;"  that  is,  ' 
and  the  moon."  "The  day  and  hour;"  that 
day  and  the  hour."  In  all  these  instances,  the  article 
being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  unne- 
cessary.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
valion,  when  some  peculiar  empha^s  requires  a  repetitii 
as  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Not  only  the  year, 
the  day  and  the  hour."  In  this  case,  the  ellipsis  of  the 
last  article  would  be  improper.  When  a  different  form  of 
the  article  is  requisite,  the  article  is  also  properly 
peated:  ns,  "  a  house  and  an  orchard;"  instead  of, 
house  and  orchard." 
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2.  The  noun   is    frequently    omitted   in   the   folloi 
manner,     "  The   laws  of  God  and  man  ;"  that  is, 
laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  man."     In  some  very  emplis. 
tical  expressions,    the  ellipsis  should    not  be   used :    as 
"  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and   the  wisdom  of  God ;' 
which  is  more  cmphatical   than,  "  Christ   ihc  power 
wisdom  of  God." 
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S.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adjective  is  used  in  the  following 
manner.  "  A  delightful  garden  and  orchard ;"  that  is, 
"A  delightful  garden  and  a  delightful  orchard."  "A 
little  man  and  woman  ;"  that  is,  "  A  little  man  and  a 
little  woman."  In  such  ellipUcal  expressions  as  tJiese, 
an  adjective  ought  to  have  exactly  the  same  signification, 
and  to  be  quite  as  proper,  when  joined  to  the  latter  sub. 
stantive  as  the  former  ;  otherwise  the  ellipsis  should  not 
be  admitted. 

Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  improperly  applied  to  nouns  of 
diflerent  numbers :  as,  "  A  magnificent  house  and  gar- 
dens," In  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  another  adjective : 
as,  "  A  magnificent  house  and  fine  gardens." 

4.  The  following  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun.  "  I  love 
and  fear  hiin  ;""  that  is,  "  I  love  him,  and  I  fear  him." 
"  My  house  and  lands ;"  that  is,  "  my  house  and  my 
lands."  In  these  instances  the  ellipsis  may  take  place 
with  propriety ;  but  if  we  would  be  more  express  and 
erapbalical,  it  must  not  be  used :  as,  "  His  friends  and 
his  foes ;"  "  My  sons  and  my  daughters." 

Id  some  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  the  relative 
pronoun  is  usually  omitted :  as,  "  This  is  the  man  they 
love;"  instead  of,  "This  is  the  man  whom  they  love." 
"  These  are  the  goods  they  bought ;"  for,  "  These  are 
the  goods  which  they  bought." 

In  complex  sentences,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  re- 
lative pronoun  expressed :  as  it  is  more  proper  to  say, 
"  The  posture  in  which  I  lay,"  than,  "  In  the  posture  I 
lay :"  "  The  horse  which  I  rode,  fell  down ;"  than, 
*'  The  horse  I  rode,  fell  down." 

The  antecedent  and  the  relative  connect  the  parts  of  a 
sentence  together;  and,  to  prevent  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion, they  should  answer  to  eai-h  other  with  great  exactness. 
"We  speak  lliat   we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
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seen.  Here  the  ellipus  is  manifestly  improper,  and 
ought  to  be  supplied :  as,  ^  We  speak  that  which  we  do 
know,  and  testify  that  which  we  have  seen.^ 

fi.  The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  following  in- 
stances. ^*  The  man  was  old  and  crafty  i"  that  is,  ^^  the 
man  was  old,  and  the  man  was  crafty.^  ^^She  was 
young,  and  beautiful,  and  good  ;^  that  is,  ^^  She  was 
young,  she  was  beautiful,  and  she  was  good.^  ^^  Thou 
art  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable^  and  blind,  and 
naked.**^  If  we  would  fill  up  the  ellipsis  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, thou  art  ought  to  be  repeated  before  each  of  the 
adjectives. 

If,  in  such  enumeration,  we  choose  to  point  out  one 
property  above  the  rest,  that  property  must  be  placed 
last,  and  the  ellipsis  supplied:  as,  ^^She  is  young  and 
beautiful,  and  she  is  good.*^ 

"I  went  to  seeandhear  him;''  that  is,  "I  went  to  see 
him,  and  I  went  to  hear  him."^  In  this  instance,  there  is 
not  only  an  ellipsis  of  the  governing  verb,  /  went^  but 
likewise  of  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  moodj  which  is 
governed  by  it. 

Doj  didj  havcy  hady  shaUy  Tvitt^  mayy  mighty  and  the  rest 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses,  are  frequently 
used  alone,  to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb :  as,  ^^  He 
regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not;^  i.  e.  ^Mostnot  re- 
gard it''  "We  succeeded,  but  they  did  not ;"  "did  not 
succeed."  "  I  have  learned  my  task,  but  you  have  not ;" 
"  have  not  learned."  "  They  must,  and  they  shall  be 
punished ;"  that  is,  "  they  must  be  punished." 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  often  very  properly  omitted  be- 
fore the  principal  verb :  as,  "  I  have  seen  and  heard  him 
frequently;"  not,  "I  have  heard:"  "He  will  loee  his 
estate,  and  incur  reproach ;"  not,  "  he  wiU  incur."  But 
when  any  thing  is  emphatically  expressed,  or  when  oppo- 


«tiiin  is  denoted,  this  ellipsis  should  be  avoided :  as,  '*  I 
have  seen,  and  I  have  heard  him  too ;"    "  He  was  admired, 

but  he  was  not  beloved." 

6.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adverb  is  used  in  the  following 
manner.  "He  spoke  and  acted  wisely;"  that  is,  "He 
spoke  wisely,  and  he  acted  wisely."  "  Thrice  I  went, 
and  offered  my  service;"  that  is,  "Thrice  I  went,  and 
thrice  I  offered  my  service," 

7-  The  ellipsis  of  the  preposition,  as  well  as  of  the  verb, 
is  seen  in  the  following  instances:  "He  went  into  the 
abbeys,  halls,  and  public  buildings;"  that  is,  "he  went 
into  the  abbeys,  he  went  into  the  halls,  and  he  went  into 
the  public  buildings."  "  He  also  went  through  all  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city ;"  that  is,  "Through  all  ihe 
streets,  and  through  all  the  lanes,"  &c.  "  He  spoke  to 
«very  man  and  women  there,"  that  is,  "  to  every  man  and 
to  every  woman."  "  This  day,  next  month,  last  year  ;* 
that  is,  "  on  this  day,  in  the  next  month,  in  the  last 
year."  "The  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good;" 
that  is,  "  which  seemeth  to  him." 


8.  The  ellipsis  of  the  conftniclum  ie  as  follows:  "They 
confess  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love,  of  their 
Creator ;"  i.  e.  "  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  love  of,"  &c.  "  Though  I  love  him,  I  do  not  flatter 
him,"  thai  is,  "  Though  I  love  him,  yet  I  do  not  flatter 
him." 

There  is  a  very  common  ellipsis  of  the  conjunctiOB  j 
that:  as,  "He  told  me  he  would  proceed  immediately;* 
'*  I  desired  he  would  not  be  too  hasty ;"  "  1  fear  it  comes 
too  much  from  the  heart:"  instead  of;  "  He  told  me  that 
he  would  proceed  immediately  ;"  "  I  desired  that  he  would 
not  be  too  basty ;"  "  I  fear  that  it  comes  too  much  from 
the  heart."— This  ellipsis  is  tolerable  in  eonvcrsation,  and 
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in  epiBtoIar;  wtitiiig :  but  it  should  be  spatingly  indutged, 
in  every  other  species  of  conipositinn.      The  French   do 
;  this  mode  of  expression :  thej  avoid    the   ellipms 
L'  on  such  occasions. 

9-  The  ellipsis  of  the  interjection  is  not  very  common : 
it,  however,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  "  Oh !  pity  and 
shame  !"  that  is,  *'  Oh  pity  !   Oh  shame  T 

As  tlie  ellipus  occurs  in  almost  every  sentence  in  the 
English  language,  numerous  examples  of  it  might  be 
given ;  but  only  a  few  more  can  be  admitted  here. 

In  the  following  instance,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
one :  "  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade 
were  well  cultivated,  we  sliould  g^n  from  one  nation  ; 
and  if  another,  from  another  ;'"  that  is,  "  He  will  often 
argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated, 
we  sliould  gEun  from  one  nation,  and  if  another  part  of 
our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from 
another  nation." 

Sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  a  sentence  is  properly 
omitted,  when  we  presume  that  the  nominative  case  and  its 
whole  regimen  may  be  readily  understood:  as,  "Nature 
has  given  to  animals  one  time  to  act,  and  another  to  rest :" 
instead  of  saying :  *'  Nature  has  given  to  animals  one  time  to 
act,  and  nature  has  given  to  animals  another  time  to  rest" 

The  following  instances,  though  short,  contain  much  of 
the  ellipsis  ;  "  Wo  is  me  ;"'  i.  e.  "  wo  is  to  me."  "  To 
let  blood;"  i.  c.  "  to  let  out  blood."  "To  let  down;" 
i,  e.  "  to  let  it  fall  or  slide  down,"  "  To  walk  a  mile ;" 
i,  e.  "to  walk  through  the  space  of  a  mile.''  "  To  sleep 
all  night;"  i.  e.  "  To  sleep  through  all  the  night."  "  To 
fishing ;"  "  To  go  a  hunting ;"  i.  o.  "  to  go  on  a 
fishing  voyage  or  buaness ;"  *•  to  go  on  &  hunting  party." 
"I  dine  at  two  o'clock;"  i.  c.  "at  two  of  the  clock," 
"By  sea,  by  land,  on  shore;"  i.  e.  "  By  the  sea,  by  the 
Jand,  on  the  shore." 


RULE  xxr. 
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It  is  very  frequent,  when  the  word  nolv'ifhgtandiTiff 
agrees  willi  a  number  of  words,  or  with  an  entire  clause,  to 
omil  the  whole  except  this  word  :  and  in  this  use  of  nat' 
mlhstanding,  we  have  a  striking  pro«rf  of  the  value  of 
abbreviations  in  language.  For  example :  "  Moses  said, 
let  DO  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning:  iiolwtHigiandiug, 
they  hearkened  not  unto  him."  Here  natwilhsiandrng  ap- 
pears without  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs  :  and  to  com- 
plete the  sense  in  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  whole  preceding  clause,  or  the  subRtance  of  it. — 
"  Moses  sujd,  let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning. 
Noimtthatandin^  Ihii  command  of  Moset,  or,  notwith- 
standing Moses  said  tJtat  which  has  been  recited,  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses." — "  Folly  meets  with  success 
in  this  world  :  but  it  is  true  notwithslanding,  that  it  labours 
under  disadvantages,"  This  passage,  at  length,  would  read 
thus :  "  Folly  meets  with  success  in  the  world  :  but  it  is 
true,  notwithstanding  foUy  meets  with  success  in  the 
Korld,  that  it  labours  under  disadvantages.'' 

It  is  not  unusual  to  apply  a  pronoun,  this,  that,  which, 
or  what,  to  represent  nearly  the  whole  of  a  sentence :  as,  | 
"  Bodies  which  have  no  taste,  and  no  power  of  aifecting  I 
the  skin,  may,  notwithstanding  this,  act  upon  organs  whidl  I 
are  more  delicate."  Here  this  stands  for,  "  theif  have  no  I 
taste,  and.  no  power  to  affect  the  skin.^ 

In  the  following  example,  the  pronoun  and  participle  an  ] 
omitted :  "  Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance^  1 
the  aid  of  others  was  not  solicited."  Here  the  words  he 
bevig  are  understood ;  thai  is,  "  He  being  conscious  of  his 
own  weight  and  importance."  This  clause  constitutes  the 
case  absolute,  or,  the  nominative  absolute;  which  is  not 
so  obvious  before,  as  after,  the  ellipus  is  supplied. 


10,  The  examples  that  follow  are  produced  to  show  the 
impropriety  of  ellipsis  in  some  particular  cases.  "  The 
land  was  always  possessed,  during  pleasure,  by  those  in. 
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Crusted  with  the  command ;"  it  should  tie,  "  those  p 
intrusted ;"  or,  "  those  who  u>ere  intrusted."  "  If  he  had 
read  further,  he  would  have  found  several  of  liis  objections 
might  have  been  spared  :~  that  is,  "  lie  would  have  found 
that  several  of  liis  objections,"  Ac  "  There  is  nothing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  thaii  knowing  their  own  characters." 
It  ought  to  be,  "  nothing  in  which  men  ;"  and,  "  than  in 
knowing.  "  I  scarcely  know  any  port  of  natural  phi- 
losophy would  yield  more  variety  and  use;"  it  should  be, 
"  which  would  yield,"  &c  "  In  the  temper  of  mind  he 
was  then;"  i.e.  "  iw  Kv'iitA  he  then  was."  "The  little  sa- 
tisfaction and  consistency,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  sys- 
tems of  divinity  I  have  met  with,  made  me  betake  myself 
to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scriptures:"  it  ought  to  be, 
•'  which  are  to  be  found,"  and,  "  which  I  have  met  with," 
"  He  desired  they  night  go  to  the  altar  together,  and 
jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom  only  they  were  due^^ 
i.  e.  "  to  him  to  whom,^  Sec.  ^H 


RULE  XXII. 

All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to 
each  other  :  a  regular  and  dependent  construction, 
throughout,  should  be  carefully  preserved.  Tlie 
following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate  :  "  He 
■was  more  beloved,  hut  not  so  much  admired,  as 
Cinthio."  It  should  be,  "  He  was  more  beloved 
than  Cinthio,  but  not  so  much  admired."  ' 

See  vol.  ii.  p.  IM.  ^P 

The  first  example  under  this  rule,  presents  a  most  ir- 
regular construction,  namely,  "  He  was  more  beloved  as 
Cinthio."  The  words  more  and  so  much,  are  very  im- 
properly slated  as  having  the  same  regimen,  In  correct- 
ing such  sentences,  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  latter 
ellipss  of  the  corrected  sentence,  by  saying,  "  but  not 
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ftdmiml    a$    Cinthio    was;"  because    llie   ellipos 

csnDot   lead  to  any  discordant   or  improper  construction, 

and  the  supply  would  often  be  harsh  or  inelegant. — See 

Rule  xx.  and  the  Notes  uiulerit. 

As  the  £2nd  Rule  c<Hnprehcnd9  all  the  preceding  rules, 

I  it  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  too  general  to  be 
'  useful.  But  by  ranging  under  it  a  number  of  Ktitencea 
peculiarly  construuted,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  ascertain  the  true  grammatical  construction  of 
many  modes  of  expression,  which  none  of  the  particular 
rules  can  sufRciently  explain. 

*'  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  boolc,  that 
has,  is,  or  shall  be  published."  It  ought  to  be,  "  that  has 
been,  or  shall  be  published."  "  He  was  guided  by  in- 
terests always  different,  sometimes  contrary  to,  those  of 
the  community  ;"  "different^/rom;"  or,  "  always  different 
from  those  of  the  community,  and  sometimes  contrary  to 
them."  "  Will  it  be  urged  that  these  books  are  as  old,  or 
even  older  than  tratbtion  ?"  The  words,  "  as  old,"  and 
"  older,"  cannot  have  a  common  regimen ;  it  should  be 
"as  old  as  tradition,  or  even  older,"  "  It  requires  few 
talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  bom,  or  at  least  may 
not  acc)uire ;"  "  or  which,  at  least,  they  may  not  acquire." 
"  The  court  of  chancery  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks 
the  teeth  of  the  common  law."  In  this  construction,  the 
first  verb  is  said,  "  to  mitigate  the  teeth  of  the  common 
law,"  which  is  an  e^-idenl  solecism.  "  Mitigates  the  com- 
mon law,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  it,"  would  have  been 
grammatical. 

"They  presently  grow  into  good  humour,  and  good 
language  towards  the  crown ;"  "  grow  into  good  lan- 
guage," is  very  improper.  "  There  is  never  wanting  a 
set  of  evil  instruments,  who  either  out  of  mad  zeal,  private 
hatred,  or  filthy  lucre,  ore  ^wayR  ready,"  8ic.     We  aay 
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properly,  "  A  man  acts  out  of  mad  zeal,"  or,  "  out  of  prW 
vate  hatred ;"  but  we  cannot  say,  if  we  would  speak  Eng- 
lisli,  "  lie  acts  out  of  filthy  lucre."  "  To  double  her  kind- 
ness and  caresses  of  me :"  the  word  "  kindness""  requires 
to  be  followed  by  either  to  or  for,  and  cannot  be  i-onstrued 
with  the  preposition  of.  "  Never  was  man  so  teased,  or 
suffered  half  the  uneasiness,  as  I  have  done  this  evening :" 
the  first  and  third  clauses,  viz.  "  Never  was  man  so 
leased,  as  I  have  done  this  evening,"  cannot  be  joined 
witliout  an  impropriety;  and  to  connect  the  second  and 
third,  the  word  Ikat  must  be  substituted  for  as ;  "  Or  suf- 
fered half  the  uneasiness  that  I  have  done ;"  or  else,  "  half 
so  much  uneasiness  as  I  have  suffered." 

The  first  part  of  the  following  sentence  abounds  with 
adverbs,  and  those  such  as  are  hardly  consistent  with  ODe 
another:  "  How  much  soever  the  reformation  of  this  de- 
generate age  is  almmt  utterly  to  be  despaired  of,  we  may 
yet  have  a  more  comfortable  prospect  of  future  times." 
The  sentence  would  be  more  correct  in  the  following  form : 
"  Though  the  reformation  of  this  degenerate  age  is  nearly 
to  be  despaired  of,"  &c. 

"  Oh !  shut  not  up  my  soul  with  the  sinners,  nor  tny 
life  with  the  blood-thirsty  ;  in  whose  hands  is  wickedness, 
and  llicir  right-haud  is  full  of  gifts."  As  the  passage,  in- 
troduced by  the  copulative  conjunction  and,  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  principal  and  independent 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  of  the  dependent  part,  the  rela- 
tive wliase  should  have  been  used  instead  of  tlie  possessive 
their  ,-  viz.  "  and  u-hose  right-hand  is  full  of  gifts." 

The  following  sentences,  which  give  the  passive  voice 
the  regimen  of  an  active  verb,  are  very  irregular,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  imitated.  "  The  bishops  and  abbots  were 
allowed  their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords."  "  Thrasea  was 
forbidden  the  presence  of  the  emperor."  "  He  was  shown 
that  very  story  in  one  of  his  own  books."  These  sen- 
tences should  have  been ;  "  The  bishops  and  abbots  wen,  , 


allowtil  lo  tiave  (or  to  take)  tlieir  seats  in  the  hoi 
lords ;"  or,  "  Seats  in  tlie  house  of  lords  were  allowed 
to  the  bishops  and  abbots:"  "  Thrasea  was  forbidden 
to  approach  the  presence  of  the  emperor ;"  or,  "  Tfie  pre- 
of  the  emperor  was  forbidden  to  Thrasea :"  *'  That 
very  story  was  shown  to  him  in  one  of  bis  own  books." 

The  subsequent  paragi'aph  contjiins  forms  of  sentences, 
which,  though  they  are  not  uneommon,  have  an  irregular 
construction,  and  should,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
be  carefully  avoided.  "  The  meeting  was  obliged  lo  be 
deferred."  "  They  are  expected  to  be  sent  for  next  week." 
"  He  was  forced  to  be  lifttd  into  his  carriage"  "  The 
horses  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  every  day." — These 
Kntences  may  be  cwrected  in  the  following  manner.  "  It 
was  necessary  to  defer  the  meeting ;"  or,  "  The  meeting 
was  necessarily  deferred."  "  They  expect  lo  be  sent  for 
next  week  ;"  or,  "  It  is  expected  they  will  be  sent  for 
next  week,"  '*  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  lifted 
into  his  oarriflge;"  or,  "  It  was  necessary  to  lift  him  into 
his  carriage."  "  Orders  were  given  to  exercise  the  horses 
every  day;"  or,  ''They  orclerci!  that  the  horses  should 
be  exerdsed  every  day" 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  Ftave  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  htm."  There  seems  to  be 
an  impropriety  in  this  sentence,  in  which  the  same  noua 
serves  in  a  double  capacity,  performing  at  the  same  time 
the  offices  both  of  the  nominative  and  objective  cases. 
*'  Neither  katk  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  to  con- 
ceive the  things,"  Sic.  would  have  been  regular. 

"  We  have  the  power  of  rct^ning,  altering,  and  com- 
pounding, those  images  which  wc  have  once  rec^ved, 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision."  It  is  very 
proper  to  say,  "  altering  and  compounding  those  images 
'hich   we    have  once  received,    into  all   the  varieties  of 
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picture  and  viaion;"  but  we  cnti  wiili  no  propriety  i 
"  retaining  tliem  into  all  the  varieties ;"  and  yet,  accordi 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this 
coiutruction  is  unavoidable:  for,  "retaining,  altering, 
and  compounding,"  are  participles,  each  of  which  etgually 
itfers  to,  and  governs  the  subsequent  noun,  //mmc  images  ; 
and  llial  noun  agiun  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
following  preposition,  into.  The  construction  might  easily 
bare  ln'cn  rectilied,  by  dispining  the  participle  relainiriff 
from  the  other  two  participlen,  in  tlm  way:  "  We  have 
the  power  of  ret^ning  those  images  wliich  we  have  once 
received,  and  of  altering  and  compounding  them  into  all 
the  varieties  of  picture  and  viiaon ;"  or,  perhaps,  Ix'tter 
thus :  •'  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  com- 
pounding those  images  which  we  Iiave  once  received,  and 
of  forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  visiitn.** 


THE  IMTEBJKCTION. 

The  syntax  of  the  Interjection  is  of  so  very  lirail 
nature,  tliat  it  does  not  require  a  distinct,  appropriate 
rule ;  especially  as  every  thing  which  relates  to  it,  in  this 
p(Hnt  of  view,  has  already  been  mentioned  under 
rules.     See  Rule  v.  Note  11 :  and  Rule  xxi.  Note  9. 
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It  may  noi,  however,  be  improper  to  ()bserve, 
lion  to  what  wc  formerly  mentioned  respecting  the  nature 
of  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  genuine  I  nteijeclion,  which 
is  always  expressive   of  some  strong  sensation,  docs 
owe  its  characteristic  expression  to  the  arbitrary  form 
articulation ;  but  derives  lis  force  from  tlie  tone  of 
and    modification   of   countenanei;    and   gesture, 
tones  and  gestures  consequently  express  the   same 
iiig,  or  nearly  ilie  same,  indcpendcndy  of  any  ni 
nJation  to  the  articulation  which  they  may 
they  are  therefore  universally  understoixl. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PARSING. 

As  we  have  finished  the  explanation  of  the  different 
I  parts  of  speech,    and   (he  rules   for   forming  tliem  into 

■entences,  it  is  now  proper  lo  give  some  e^camples  of  the 

I  manner  in  which  the  learners  should  be  exercised,  in  order 

I  to  prove   their  knowledge,   and  to  render  it   familiar  to 

I  them.     This  is  called  parsing.     The  nature  of  the  subject, 

8  well  as  the  adaptation  of  it  to  learners,  requires  that  it 

sliould  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  viz-  parsing,  as  it  re- 
I    spects  etymology  alone;  and  parsing,  as   it  respects  both 

etymology  and  syntax  ". 

Section  I. 
Speeimau  of  fti^mologicai  Parting. 

"  Virtue  ennobles  us." 

Virtue  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender, 
I  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nomina- 
I  tive  case.  (Decline  t/te  noun.)  Emwbles  is  a  regular  verb 
'  active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  per- 
I  Bon  angular.  {Repeat  the  present  tense,  the  impeifect  tense, 
I  and  t/ie  perfect  participle  f. )  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
I  of  the  first  prson  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case, 
y  (Decline  the  pronoun.) 

'■  Goodness  will  be  rewarded." 

Goalness  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gen- 
l  dcr,  the  third   person,    the  singular    number,    and  in   the 

•  See  the  "  GEnsral  Directions  fm  using  Iha  Engli*  F.ierascs,"  men- 
Bjffoncil  in  Ihe  XMeal  |Sgi>  43  atllic  Mcond  volume  of  Ibis  woifc. 

-f-The  Icamer  should  ocoHnonRl);   repeat    ad    Uie    moodi  and  lenns  oi 

y  s 
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nominative  case.  (Decline  it)  Will  be  rewarded  is  a 
regular  verb,  in  the  passive  voice,  the  indicative  mood, 
the  first  future  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.  (Re- 
peat  the  present  tense^  the  imperfect  tense,  and  the  perfect 
participle.) 

"  Strive  to  improve.^ 

Strive  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  imperative 
mood,  and  of  the  second  person  angular.  (Repeat  the 
present  tense,  S^c.)  To  improve  is  a  regular  verb  neuter, 
and  in  the  infinitive  mood.     (Repeat  the  present  tense,  ^c.J 

"  Time  flies,  O !  how  swiftly.^ 

Time  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive case.  (Decline  the  noun,)  Flies  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter,  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third 
person  angular.  (Repeat  the  present  tense,  6fc.)  0!  is  an 
interjection.     How  and  swiftly  are  adverbs. 

^^  Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion."" 

Gratitude  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gen* 
der,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
nominative  case.  (Decline  it.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  per- 
son singular.  (Repeat  the  present  tefise,  ^c.)  A  is  the 
indefinite  article.  DeRghtfuIh&BXi  acQective  in  the  posi- 
tive state.  (Repeat  ihe  degrees  of  comparison.)  Emotion 
is  a  common  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third 
person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
(Decline  it, ) 

**  They  who  forgive,  act  nobly." 

ITiey  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the 
plural  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  ii.j 
Who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
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f  Decline  it.)  Forgive  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indica- 
tive mood,  present  tfusc,  and  the  third  person  plural. 
(Repeat  the  present  tense,  ^c.)  Act  is  a  regular  verb 
active,  indicative  mood,  present  tenae,  and  the  third  per- 
son pluritl.  (Repeat,  ^c.)  Nobly  is  an  abvcrb  of  quaUty. 
(Repeat  the  tleffrets  of  comparison.) 


"  By  living  temperately,  our  health  is  promoted." 

By  is  a  preposition.  Living  is  the  present  participle 
of  the  regular  neuter  verb  "  to  live."  (Repeat  the 
participles.)  Temperately  is  an  ailverb  of  quahty. 
Our  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  po&scsbive  kind. 
Health  ia  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  llie  nonti- 
native  case.  (Decline  it.)  Is  promoted  is  a  regular 
verb  possve,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the 
third  person  singular     (Repeat,  J^-cJ 


•*  We  should  be  kind  to  then),  -who  are  unkind  to  us." 

IVe  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  [jerson,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it.)  Sltould 
be  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  llie  potential  mood,  tlie 
imperfect  tense,  and  the  first  person  plural.  (Repeat  tlie 
present  tcfiac,  ^^c.)  Kiiul  is  an  adjective,  in  the  positive 
state.  (Repeat  the  dtgrecs  of  lomparmm.)  To  is  a  prepo- 
sition'  Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person, 
the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case.  (Decline 
it.)  IVho  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  (Decline  it)  Arc  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in- 
dicative mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural. 
(Repeat,  Jjfc.)  Unkind  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  slate. 
(Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.)  To  is  a  preposition, 
Vs  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  plural 
mimber,  and  in  the  objective  case.     (Decline  it. ) 
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Section  2. 
Specimens  of  syntactical  Parsing. 

"  Vice  produces  misery."*' 

Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  Produces  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  "  vice,'*'  according  to  eule  i.  which  says; 
(here  repeat  the  rule.)  Misery  is  a  common  substantive, 
of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number, 
and  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  pro- 
duces,'' according  to  rule  xi.  which  says,  &c. 

"  Peace  and  joy  are  virtue's  crown." 

Peace  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  gender^ 
person^  number ^  and  case.)  And  is  a  copuladve  conjunc- 
tion. Joy  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person^ 
number^  and  case.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in- 
dicative mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural, 
agreeing  with  the  nominative  case  ^^  peace  and  joy,"  ac- 
cording to  EULE  II.  which  says;  (here  repeal  the  rule.) 
Virtue's  is  a  common  substanUve,  of  the  third  person,  the 
singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive  case,  governed  by 
the  substantive  **  crown,"  agreeably  to  eule  x.  which 
says,  &c.  Crown  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter 
gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
nominative  case,  according  to  the  fourth  note  of  eule  xi. 

"  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us." 

Wisdain  is  a  conunon  substantive.     (Repeat  the  getider^ 
person^  number,  and  case.)   Or  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 
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Fol^  is  a  common  substaiilivp.  (Repeat  lite  tfciukr,  per- 
son,  nuvdxr,  and  aixe.)  Guvertis  is  a  regular  verb  aclivo, 
iDdicativc  mood,  prtscnt  tense,  and  iJie  Uurd  person  sin- 
gular, agreeing  willi  its  nominative  ciise  "wisdom"  or 
"  folly,"  according  lo  bule  hi.  which  savs,  ifec.  (7*isa 
personal  pronomi.  of  the  first  person,  plural  number, 
and  in  tlie  objective  ca&e,  governed  by  the  active  verb 
"governs,"  i^ccably  to  hole  xi.  which  says,  inc. 


"Every  heart  knows  its  sorrows."' 

Every  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  distributive  kind, 
agreeing  with  iu  substantive  "  heart,"  according  to  Note  3 
under  eule  vnr,  whlili  says,  &c,  Ifeart  is  a  common 
subsUntivc.  (Repeat  the  gender,  permm,  number,  and 
case.)  Kttows  is  aJi  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  third  prson  singular,  agreeing  with  its. 
nominative  case  "hearl,"  according  lo  hui.e  i.  which 
says,  &c-  Its  is  a  jxirsonal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person 
singular,  and  of  the  neuter  gender,  to  agree  with  its 
substantive  "heart,"  actording  to  hole  v.  which  says, 
&C.  it  is  in  the  possessive  case,  governed  by  the  noun 
"sorrows,"  according  to  rule.  s.  which  says,  Stc.  Sorrama 
is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third 
person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case, 
goTerned  by  the  active  verb  "  knows,"  atcurding  to 
HfJLE  XI,  which  says,  &c. 


"  The  man  is  happy  who  lives  wisely." 
T/te  is  the  definite  article.  Man  is  a  common  subbtan- 
live.  (Repeat  Die  gender,  person,  number,  and  ease.) 
la  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  ihu-d  person  singular,  agreeing  with  i!ie 
nominative  case  "  man,"  according  to  uule  i.  which 
says,  Gtc.  Happy  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state. 
Y4 
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iVho  is  a  relative  prunoun,  which  lias  for  its  aiucced 
*'  man,"  with  which  it  agrees  in  gender  and  numlier,  ttC- 
cording  to  bule  v.  whit^h  says,  8(c.  Lives  is  u  regular 
verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person 
singular,  agreeing  with  its  uuminative  "  who,"  according 
to  flti.E  VI.  which  says,  &c.  Wisch/  is  an  adverb  of 
quality,  placed  after  the  verb,  according  to  rule  xv.  ^ 


"Who 


preserves  u 


Wfui  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  and 
in  the  nominnUve  case  singular.  The  word  to  which  it 
relates,  (its  subsequent,)  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  contain- 
ing the  answer  to  the  question ;  according  to  a  note  under 
H0LE  VI.  Preservet  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indica- 
tive mood,  present  tense,  third  person  angular,  agreeing 
witli  its  nominative  "  who,"  according  to  bule  ti. 
which  says,  Sjc.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun.  (  Repeat  the 
person,  number,  case,  and  rule.) 


'*  Whose  house  is  that  ?  My  brother's  and  mine. 
"  Who  inhabit  it  ?    We." 


I 


Whose  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative, 
and  relates  to  the  following  words,  "  brother's" 
"mine,'"  agreeably  to  a  note  under  auLE  vi.  It  is  in 
the  possessive  case,  governed  by  "  house,"  according  to 
BULK  X.  which  says,  &c.  House  is  a  common  substan- 
tive. (Repeat  the  gender,  person^  nuvtbcr,  and  case.} 
la  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  case  "house,"  according  to 
says,  See.  Tltat  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  d< 
strative  kind.  My  is  nn  adjective  pronoun  of  th« 
sessivc  kind.  Brother's  is  a  common  substantive,  of 
ihe  masculine    gender,    the   third     person,    the   sngulu 


whi|fl 

the  t*i^ 
■e,     of 
aguJat, 
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number,  iiiict  in  llie  possessive  case,  governed  by  "  house" 
understood,  according  to  sule  x.  and  a  note  under 
RULE  VI.  And  is  a  (.-opulstive  conjunction.  Mine  is  a 
persona]  pronoun,  of  the  first  per&on,  the  Angular  number, 
and  in  the  possessive  ease,  according  to  a  note  under 
BULE  X.  and  another  under  avLE  vi.  IV/w  is  a  relative 
pronoun  of  llic  interrogative  kind,  of  the  ptuml  number, 
in  the  nominative  case,  and  relates  to  "  we"  following, 
according  to  a  note  under  blle  vi.  Inhabit  is  a  regular 
verb  active.  (Repeat  Hie  mood,  teitie,  person^  S^c.)  It 
is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular 
number,  and  in  the  objecUve  case,  governed  by  the  active 
verb  "  inhabit,"  according  to  rule  si.  which  says,  &c. 
We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  "  inhabit" 
understood.  The  words  "inhabit  it"  are  implied  after 
r  to  a  note  under  bulk  vi. 


"  Remember  to  assist  the  distressed-" 

Remember  is  a  regular  verb  active,  imperative  mood, 
the  second  person  Hngutar,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative 
case  "  thou"  understood.  To  assist  is  a  regular  verb 
active,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  preceding 
verb  "remember,''  according  to  bule  xii.  which  says, 
&c.  The  is  the  definite  article.  Distressed  is  an  adjective 
put  substantively. 


'We, 


c  not  unemployed." 


iVc  is  a.  personal  pronoun,  (Repeat  ttie  person,  number, 
aud  cfue.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  (Repeat  t)tc 
mood,  tense,  person,  S^c.  J  Not  is  an  adverb  of  negation. 
Unemployed  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.  The 
two  negatives  not  and  un,  form  an  affirmative,  agreeably 
lo  EtTLE  XVI.  which  anys,  &c. 


"This  b(iui)t}'  has  n-lieved  you  and  us;  and  has  gratified 
"  tlic  douor." 

T/iM  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  deDionstrativc  kind. 
Bounty  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  getider, 
person,  number,  and  case.)  Has  relieved  is  a  regular 
verb  active,  indicative  momi,  perfect  tense,  third  person 
singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  bounty,"  accord- 
ing to  Hiti.E  I.  which  says,  &c.  You  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
of  the  second  person  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case. 
( Repeal  the  government  and  rule. )  And  is  a  copulative 
conjunction.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  in  the  objective 
case.  You  and  vs  are  put  in  llie  same  case,  according  to 
KULE  XVIII.  which  says,  he.  And  is  a  copulative  con- 
junction. Has  gratified  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indica- 
tive mood,  perfect  tense,  and  third  person  singular,  agree- 
ing with  its  nominative  "  bounty,"  understood.  "  Has 
relieved"'  and  "  has  gratified,""  are  in  the  same  mood  and 
tense,  according  to  kule  xviii,  which  says,  Sic.  The 
is  the  definite  article.  Donor  is  a  common  substantive, 
of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  bos  giatified," 
according  to  eule  xi.  which  says,  &c — Sec  p.  79,  OUH 
gender.  ^wM 


"  He  will  not  be  pardoned,  unless  he  repent." 

He  is  a  ]>ersonal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  masculine  gender,  and  in  the  nominaUve  case. 
Will  be  pardoned  is  a  i"egular  passive  verb,  indicative 
mood,  first  future  tense,  and  the  third  person  Angular, 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  "he,"  according  to  aiiLlC.i. 
and  composed  of  the  auxiliaries  "  will  be,"  and  the  jwr- 
fect  parliciple  "  pardoned."  Nut  is  a  negative  adverb. 
Unless  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction.  He  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun.    (Hejical  ihc  person,  number^  gender,  atui_ca»e.^ 
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Repent  is  a  regiilai-  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunctive  nioud, 
tile  preeenL  a'use,  the  third  person  singular,  and  agrees 
with  its  nominative  case  "he,"  according  to  kulk  i. 
which  says,  kc.  It  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because 
it  denotes  uncertaintj  signified  by  the  conjunction  "  unless," 
agreeably  to  auLE  xix.  and  the  notes.  See  the  Definition 
o/this  mood  at  p.  113. 


"They 


'u!d    obtain    the    object  of  their  wishc 
"  would  be  resolute." 


They  is  a  perBona!  pronoun.  ( Repeat  the  person,  number, 
and  case.)  Could  obtain  is  a  regular  verb  active,  potential 
mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  agreeing  witli 
its  nominative  "  they,'"  according  to  rule  r,  which  says, 
£ie.  The  is  the  delinite  article.  (Repeat  the  definition.)  ' 
Object  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person, 
the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  go< 
verned  by  tlie  active  verb  "could  obtain,"  agree, 
ably  to  HULE  xi.  which  says,  5tc.  Of  is  a  preposition. 
Their  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  possessive  sort, 
agreeing  with  its  substantive  "wishes,"  according  to 
EULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  IVii/ics  is  a  common  sub- 
stanUvc,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of,  ac- 
cording to  RULE  XVII.  which  says,  8ic.  The  phrase, 
the  objfct  of  tlunr  wishes,  may  be  termed  an  objective  ■ 
phrase,"    governed    by    the   active   verb    "  could  obtain,"    i 


according  to  a  note  under  rule   : 


page  : 


//is 


copulative    conjunction.        They    is   a  personal    pronoun.    , 
(Repeal  the  peno'i,   number,  and  case.)      Would  be  i 
an  n-regular  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  imper-  i 
feet  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural,   agreeing  with  its  1 
nominative  case  "they,"  in  number  and  person.     It  is 
the  subjunctive  mood,  according  to  a  note  at  page  13&   | 
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(Dtfine  tlu'jtAjunct'ive  viood.)     Hesdute  is  an  adj« 
in   the  positive    state,    and    belongs    to    its    substantive 
"persons"    understood,    according   to   aur.E   viii.   which 


iotc|^| 


"  To  be  pure   in    heart,     pious,    and    benevolent,    which 
"  all  may  be,  conilitutes  human  liappiness." 

To  be  pure  in  /war*,  pious,  and  benevolent,  is  the  aiiteci'- 
dent  to  tile  pronoun  "which,"  according  to  a  note  under 
Chapter  V.  of  Etymology,  page  9*.  This  phrase  is  also 
the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  "constitutes,"  according 
to  note  1,  under  kule  I.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
having  for  its  antecedent  the  phrase  beforementii 
It  is  in  the  nominative  case,  according  to  rule  xi.  note 
All  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  indefinite  kind, 
ing  with  its  substantive  "  persons"  understood,  accord- 
ing to  auLE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  Maybe  is  an  irn-gular 
verb  neuter,  in  the  potential  mood,  present  tense,  and 
the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  the  nominative 
case  "all,"  according  to  rcle  i.  which  says,  &c  Con- 
slituien  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  persMi  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nomina- 
tive case  the  phrase  above  mentioned.  Hnman  is  an  ad- 
jective, which  agrees  with  its  substantive  "  happiness," 
according  to  kule  viii,  which  says.  Etc.  Hapinnfai  is 
a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  gender,  person, 
ber,  ease,  and  {jovcrnrnent. ) 


"  Good  works  being  neglected,  dc\ 


Good  works  betng  negircted,  bcinff  independent  on 
rest  of  the  senteiice,  is  the  case  absolute,  awording  to  the 
fifth  note  ofnutK  i.      Devotion  is  a  common  MibiitanLLvc. 


I 
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(RepratUu  gender,  number,  person,  and  case. )  /«  is  an 
irregular  verb  neuter.  (Repeat  the  mood,  Icnse,  person, 
^c.J  False  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  st^Ie,  and  be- 
longs to  its  substantive  "  devotion"  understood,  agreeably 
to  BiTLE  VIII.  which  says,  he. 


"  The  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelin>^  ' 
"  prince." 


3  a  wise  and  virtuous  J 


The  is  the  definite  article.     Emperor  is  a  common  sub-  I 
slantive,  of  the  masculine   gender,  the  third  person,  the  J 
ungular  number,  and  in   the  nominative   case.      Marcvam 
Aurelius  is  a  proper  name  or    substantive,   and   in    the 
nominative  case,  because  it  is  put  in  apposition  with  tlie 
substantive    "emperor,"   agreeably     to    the     first    note    of 
BULE  X.      Waj  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood, 
imperfect    tense,   and  the    third  person   singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  case  "  emperor,"  according  to  hitle  i. 
A  is  the  indefinite  arUclc.     Wise  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs  i 
to  its  sufastanllve  "prince.'"     And  is  a  copulative  conjunc-  J 
lioTi.     Virtuous  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs,  &c.     Prince 
is  a  common  substantive,  and   in  the  nomina^ve  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  note  of  rule  \i. 


"To  err  is  human," 

To  err,  is  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  nominative  i 
to  the  verb  "  is."     Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indica-  I 
dve  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  I 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  case  "to err,"    according  tol 
Note  1,  under  bule  the  firsL     Human  is  an  adjective,  and 
belongs  to  its  substantive  "  nature"  understood,  according 
I0RUI.F:  VIII.  which  says,  8:c. 


phrase  in  the  objecdve  cue,  governed  hy  the  prepoeitioM 
"by,"  accordiDg  to  Note  2,  under  idle  xit. 

The  preceding  spedmens  of  parang,  if  carefully  studied 
by  the  learner,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explidt,  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  employment ;  and 
suffidently  divernfied,  to  qualify  him,  in  other  exerases, 
to  pcnnt  out  and  apply  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  remain'mg 
rule^  both  prindpal  and  subordiiute. 

The  student  may  derive  some  advantage  in  the  business 
of  Parang,  and  some  improvement  in  the  radical  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  rules  of  Syntax,  by  consulting  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Exennses  iu  Parang,  contained  in 
volume  II.  <^  this  work  ;  especially  the  ninth  section  of 
that  chapter,  entitled,  "  Mode  of  verbally  correcting  er- 
roneous sentences." 


PART   IV. 
P   11  O  S  O  D  Y. 


X  ROSODV  consists  of  two  parts:  the  former 
teaches  the  true  pronunciation  of  words,  com- 
prising ACCENT,  QUANTITY,  EMPHASIS,  PAUSE, 
and  TONE  ;  and  the  latter,  the  laws  of  tebsifi- 

CATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 
6p  pronunciation. 


SecTioN  I. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of 
the  voice,  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a 
word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  res^ 
or  distinguished  from  them :  as,  in  the  word 
presiime,  the  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the 
letter  u,  and  second  syllable,  sume,  which  take  the 
accent. 

As  tfords  may  be  formed  of  a  difierent  number  of  syl- 
lables, fran  one  to  eight  or  nine,  it  was  necessaty  to 
have  some  peculiar  mark  to  distinguish  words  irom  mere 
Byllsbles;    otherwise  speech  would  be  only  a  contbned- 

Volume  I.  Z 
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succTssioH  of  syllables,  witliuut  coiivejing  ideas:  for, 
words  arp  the  marks  of  ideas,  any  confusion  in  llie  n 
must  cause  ihe  same  in  ihe  ideas  for  which  they  stai 
It  was  therefore  necessary,  lliat  the  mjnd  should  at  once" 
perceive  what  namber  of  syllables  belongs  to  each  word, 
in  utterance.  This  might  be  done  by  a  perceptible  pause 
at  the  end  of  each  word  in  speaking,  as  we  form  a  certain 
distance  between  them  in  writing  and  printing.  But  this 
would  make  discourse  extremely  tedious;  and  though  it 
might  render  words  distinct,  would  make  the  meaning  of 
sentences  confused.  Sytlables  might  also  be  siifficiendy 
distinguished,  by  a  ccrtiuli  elevation  or  depresMon  of  y 
upon  one  syllable  of  eucli  vord.  which  was  die  practice  « 
some  nations.  But  the  English  tongue  has,  for  this  ptiC>'J 
pose,  adoptetl  a  mark  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  Uiodi 
which  is  called  accent,  and  which  effectually  answers  t 
end. 

Every  word  in  our  language,  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
Itus  one  of  tliein  distinguished  from  the  rest  in  this  mail' 
ncr:    and   some    writers    as*rrf,    that    every    monosyllable 
of  two  or  more  letters,  has  one  of  its  letters  thus  disti 
guished. 

Accent  is  cither  principal  or  secondary.  The  priue^^ 
pal  accaat  is  that,  which  necessarity  distinguishes  one 
syllable  in  a  word  from  the  rest.  The  secondary  accent 
is  that  stress,  which  we  may  oecaMonally  place  upon 
another  syllable,  besides  that  which  ha«  the  principal  at- 
cent ;  in  order  to  pronounce  ewty  part  of  th«  wonl_ 
more  distinctly,  fiircihly,  and  hannoirioiisly  :  thus,  *'  Cm 
phisani,  caravan,"  and  "  vic^n,"  have  frequently  an  t 
cent  on  the  first  as  well  as  on  Uie  last  syllable,  though  j 
somewhat  less  forcible  one.  The  same  may  he  obse 
of  "  Rrpartee,  refi«w,  privateer,  domineer, "  kc. 
it  ratist  be  nhx^rved,  that  (hough  an  accent  is  allowed  d 
the  firtt  syllrfjlc  nf  these  words,  it  is  by  no  means  i 
Sary ;  they  may  oil  be  pronoanccd  with  one  accent. 


enuy 

voioe   ^H 
ceflC^I 

pticH 

able, 
Tian- 
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that  oil  tile  last  sylliibU-,  without  the  least  deviation  from 
propriety. 

As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  the  most  significant 
word  in  a  sentence;  so,  where  other  reasons  do  not  for- 
Irid,  the  accent  always  dwells  with  greatest  force  on  that 
part  of  the  word  which,  from  its  importance,  the  hearer 
has  always  the  greatest  occasion  to  obsene:  and  this  is 
necessarily  the  riKit  or  body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony 
of  termination  fre(|uently  attracts  the  accent  from  the  root 
to  the  branches  of  words,  so  the  first  and  most  natural 
law  of  accentuation  seems  to  operate  less  in  fixing  the 
slrces  than  any  other.  Our  own  Saxon  terminations,  in- 
deed, with  |)erfcct  uniformity,  leave  the  principal  part 
of  the  word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems  its  lawful 
property;  but  Latin  and  Greek  temiinatiims,  of  which 
our  language  is  full,  assume  a  right  of  preserving  their 
original  accent,  and  subject  almost  every  word  they  be- 
stow upon  us  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  l)e  regulated,  in  a  great  mes'  f 
sure,  by  etymology.     In  words  from  the  Saxon,  the  ao-  \ 
cent  is  generally  on   the  root  i  in  words  from  the  leamea 
languages,  it  is  generally  on  the  termination ;    and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  different  accent  we  lay  on   some  words,  j 
to  distinguish  them  from  others,   we  seem  to  have  the  three  1 
great  [trinciples  of  accentuation:  namely,   the  radical,  the  j 
terminational,    and    llie    distinctive.      The   radical:    as, 
"Love,  lovely,  loveliness;"  the  terminational :  as,  "Har- 
mony, harmonious;"   the   distinctive;    as,  "Convert,    to  ] 
convert." 


ACCXXT  ON  DISSYLLABLES. 

Words  iif  two  syllables  have  necessarily  one  of  lliem 
accented,  and  but  one.  It  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis,  we  sometiuies  lay  an  equal  stress  upon  two  suc- 
cessive syllables :   as.  "  Df -r&t,   s6me<tiraes ;"    but   when 
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these  words  are  pronounced  alone,  they  have  never  men? 
than  one  accent.  The  word  "  d-m^n,**  is  the  only  word 
which  is  pronounced  with  two  accents  when  alone. 

Of  dissyllables,  formed  by  affixing  a  termination,  the 
former  syllable  is  commonly  accented:  as,  "Childish, 
kingdom,  detest,  dcted,  toilsome,  16ver,  scdffer,  fairer^ 
fdremost,  zealous,  fulness,  meekly,  drtist.^ 

Dissyllables,  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  radi- 
cal word,  hav8  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter:  as^ 
"  To  beseem,  to  besUSw,  to  return."^ 

Of  dissyllables,  which  are  at  once  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
verb  has  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  the  noun> 
on  the  former  syllable:  as,  "To  cement,  a  cement;  to 
contrast,  a  cdntract ;  to  presage,  a  presage.^ 

This  rule  has  many  exceptions.  Though  verbs  seldom 
have  their  accent  on  the  former,  yet  nouns  often  have  it 
on  the  latter  syllable:  as,  "Delight,  peifume.'"  Those 
nouns  which,  in  the  common  order  of  language,  must  have 
preceded  the  verbs,  often  transmit  their  accent  to  the 
verbs  they  form,  and  inversely.  Thus,  the  noun  "  wdter,** 
must  have  preceded  the  verb  "  to  wdter,^  as  the  verb  "  to 
conrespdnd,^  must  have  preceded  the  noun  "  correspdnd- 
ent:"  and  "  to  pursiie''  claims  priority  to  "  pursuit**  So 
that  we  may  conclude,  wherever  verbs  deviate  from  the 
rule,  it  is  seldom  by  chance,  and  generally  in  those  words 
only  where  a  superior  law  of  accent  takes  place. 

All  dissyllables  ending  in  y,  aur^  ow^  2r,  mA,  kf  tevf  age^ 
fn,  et:  as,  "CrAnny,  labour,  willow,  wallow  ;**  (except 
"all6w,  av6w,   enddw,  beli5w,  bestdw;^)  "b&ttle^  b&nish, 

cdmbric,  better,  courage,  f&sten,  quiet  ;^  accent  the  former 
syllable. 

Dissyllable  nouns  in  er :  as,  "  Canker,  butter,"*  have  the 
accent  on  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  verbs,  tenmuating  in  a  consonant  and  e  final : 
as,  *^ Comprise,  escape;**  or  having  a  diphthong  in  ihe 
last  syllable;  as,  ^^  Appiase,  rev&l;"*  or  ending  in  two 
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consonants ;  as,  "  Attend  ;"  have  the  accents  on  the  latter 
syUable. 

Dissyllable  nouns,  having  a  diphthong  in  the  latter  syl- 
lable, have  commonly  their  accent  on  the  latter  syllable : 
as,  ^^  Applause  (^  except  some  words  in  ain :  as,  **  Villain, 
curtain,  mountain.'^ 

Dissyllables  that  have  two  vowels,  which  are  separated 
in  the  pronunciation,  have  always  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable :  as,  "  Lion,  riot,  quiet,  liar,  ruin  ;*"  except 
**  create.*" 


ACCEKT    ON   Tfil SYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables  formed  by  adding  a  termination,  or  prefix- 
ing a  syllable,  retain  the  accent  of  the  radical  word :  as, 
^^  Ldveliness,  tdndeniess,  contemner,  w^igoner,  physical, 
besp&tter,  commenting,  commanding,  assurance.*^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ous,  al,  ion :  as,  ^^  Arduous,  /capi- 
tal, mention,^  accent  the  first. 

Trisyllables  ending  in  cf,  ent^  and  cUe^  accent  the  first 
syllable:  as,  ^^Countenance,  cdntinepce,  armament,  im- 
minent, elegant,  prdpagate  ;^  unless  they  are  derived  from 
words  having  the  accent  on  the  last ;  as,  ^^  Connivance, 
acqumntance ;  and  unless  the  middle  syllable  has  a  vowel 
before  two  consonants :  as»  *^  Promulgate.'*^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ^,  as,  ^^iilntity,  specify,  liberty, 
victory,  subsidy,^  commonly  accent  the  first  syllable. 

Trisyllables  in  re  or  2f,  accent  the  first  syllable:  as, 
"  Legible,  theatre  C*  except  "  Disciple,"'  and  some  words 
which  have  a  preposition :  as,  ^^  Example,  indenture.^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ude^  commonly  accent  the  first 
syllable :  as,  ^^  Plenitude,  habitude,  rck^titude.'" 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ator^  have  the  accent  on  the 
middle  syllable:  as,  ^* Spectator,  creator,"^  &c. ;  except 
*^  orator,  senator,  barrator,  legator.**" 

ZS 
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Trisyllables  which  have  in  the  middle  syllable  a  diph* 
thong;  as,  "  Endeavour ;'*^  or  a  vowel  before  two  conso* 
nants ;  as,  "  Domestic  C*  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

Trisyllables  that  have  their  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
are  commonly  French :  as,  ^^  Acquiesce,  repartee,  maga^ 
zine  C^  or  they  are  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two 
syllables  to  a  long  syllable ;  as,  *^  Imimature,  overcharge.'^ 


ACCENT   ON   POLYSYLLABLES. 


Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  three  syllables, 
generally  follow  the  accent  of  the  words  from  which  they 
are  derived:  as,  ^^ Arrogating,  cdntinency,  incdntinently, 
commendable,  commiinicableness.^ 

Words  ending  in  atar  have  the  accent  generally  on  the 
penultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  one :  as,  ^*  Emend^tor, 
gladiator,  equivocAtor,  prevaricator."' 

Words  ending  in  le  commonly  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable :  as,  "  Amicable,  ddspcable  T  unless  the 
0eoond  syllable  has  a  vowel  before  two  consonants:  as, 
*^  Combustible,  cohd^mnable.^ 

Words  ending  in  ton,  ou«,  and  fy,  have  thdr  aecent  on 
the  antepenultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  two :  as,  *^  Salv^- 
tion,  victdrious,  activity ."^ 

Words  which  end  in  ia^  to,  and  cdf,  have  the  accent  on 
the  ant^nult :  aa^  ^*  Cydopsedia,    punctilio,  despdtical.'" 

The  rules  respecting  accent,  are  not  advanced  as  com- 
plete or  infallible,  but  proposed  as  useful.  Almost  every 
rule  of  every  language  has  its  exceptions ;  and,  in  English, 
as  in  other  tongues,  much  muBt  be  learned  by  example 
and  authority. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the  syllable  on 
vrhich  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain, 
yet  we  may,  and  do,  frequently  make  the  secondary  prin- 
4cipal,  and  the  principal  secondary  :  thus,  ^'  Cann^an,  com- 
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plaisant,  violin,  r<;|iiirte«,  referee,  privaleer,  lioinioeer," 
may  all  liuve  ihe  grt^ter  stress  on  the  first,  atici  the  less  on 
tlii;  laal  syllable,  without  any  violent  oHWoce  tu  tlie  ear: 
nay,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  principal  accent  on  the 
lirst  gyllflble  of  theae  wof-<ls,  aud  none  ut  all  on  the  lost, 
though  certainly  improper,  has  uothing  to  it  grating  or 
discordant ;  but  placiug  an  accent  on  t^c  second  syllable 
of  these  words,  would  entirely  derange  them,  and  produce 
a  great  harehness  and  dissonance.  The  same  (Venations 
may  be  appliiKl  to  "dt>nioiteitralion,  lament  a  tton,  pruvu. 
cation,  navigator,  propagator,  aJti^tor,"  and  vxcry  smilar 
word  ill  the  languages 


Of  QHamili/. 


The  quantity  of  a  syllable,  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it.      It  is  consiiiered  as 

LONG  or  SHOUT. 

A  vowel  or  syUabJe  is  loug.  whea  tbe  accent  is 
oil  the  vowel ;  which  occasions  it  to  be  slowly 
joined  in  pronunciation  with  the  following  letters: 
as,  "  Fall,  bale,  mood,  house,  feature." 

A  syllable  is  short,  when  tlie  accent  is  on  the 
consonant ;  which  occasions  the  vowel  to  be  quickly 
joined  to  the  succeeding  letter;  as,  •'  Aiit,  boniit-t, 
h  unger. 

A  long  syllable  generally  requires  double  the 

time  of  a   short    one   in    pronouncing  it:  thus, 

"  Mate"  and  "  Note"  sliould  be   pronounced   as 

slowly  again  as  "  Miit"  and  "  Not." 

A  4 
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Ukaccemt£D  syllables  are  generally  short:  as,  ♦'Ad- 
mire, bdldnSss,  sinngr.''  But  to  this  rule  there  are 
many  exceptions :  as,  "  Also,  ^xile,  gdngrene,  limpire, 
ftfretaste,*"  &c. 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  consonant,  the  syllable  is 
often  more  or  less  short,  as  it  ends  with  a  single  con- 
sonant^ or  with  more  than  one :  as,  ^'  Sadly,  rdbber  ; 
persist,  m^tchless.^ 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  semi-vowel,  the  time  of  the 
syllable  may  be  protracted,  by  dwelling  upon  the  semi- 
vowel :  as,  "  Cur',  can',  fulfil'  :"*  but  when  the  accent  falls 
on  a  mute,  the  syllable  cannot  be  lengthened  in  the  same 
manner :  as,  ♦♦  Bubble,  cdptain,  tdtter.**^ 

The  quantity  of  vowels  has,  in  some  measure,  been 
considered  under  the  first  part  of  grammar,  which  treats 
of  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters;  and  therefore,  we 
shall  only  add  a  few  general  rules  on  the  subject,  and 
some  observations  respecting  the  various  degrees  of  length 
in  the  time  of  the  vowels. 

^st.  All  vowels  under  the  prindpal  accent,  before  the 
terminations  ia,  io,  and  fOf«,  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant, are  pronounced  long :  as,  ♦'  Regalia,  folio,  adhesion, 
explosion^  omfusion  :^  except  the  vowel  t ,  which  in  that 
situation  i^  short;  as,  ♦♦Militia,  punctilio,  decision,  con- 
trition.**^  The  pnly  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be, 
♦♦  Discretion,  battalion^  gladiator,  national,  and  rational.'*' 

2d,  All  vowels  that  inunediately  precede  the  termina- 
tions, ify,  and  ett/y  arc  pronounced  long :  as,  ♦♦  Deity, 
piety,  spontaneity.*^  But  if  one  consonant  precedes  these 
terminations,  every  preceding  accented  vowel  is  short; 
except  u,  and  the  a  in  ♦♦  scarcity ,**  and  ♦♦  rarity  :*"  as, 
♦♦  Polarity,  severity,  divinity,  curiosity  ;— impunity." 
Even  u  before  two  consonants  contracts  itself:  as, 
♦♦  Curvity,  taciturnity,"  &c. 
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9d,  Vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the  ter- 
mination ic  and  ical^  preceded  by  a  single  consonant*  are 
pronounced  short ;  thus,  **  Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic,  har- 
monic,^ have  the  vowel  short ;  while,  **  Tunic,  runic, 
cubic,^  have  the  accented  vowel  long:  and  *^ Fanatical, 
poetical,  levitical,  canonical,*^  have  the  vowel  short;  but 
^*  Cubical,  musical,^  &c.  have  the  u  long. 

4th,  The  vowel  in  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  words, 
with   the    following  terminations,   is    always  pronounced 

sliort. 

loqvy :  as,  obloquy.  parous :  as,  oviparous. 

strophe :  as,  apostrophe.  cracff :  as,  aristocracy. 

meter :  as,  barometer.  gontf :  as,  cosmogony. 

gonal :  as,  diagonal.  photnf :  as,  symphony. 

,  vorous :  as,  carnivorous.  iiomy :  as,  astronomy. 

Jerous:  as,  somniferous.  tomy :  as,  anatomy. 

Jluous :  as,  superfluous.  pttihy :  as,  antipathy. 

Jluent :  as,  mellifluent. 

As  no  utterance  which  is  void  of  proportion,  can  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  and  as  quantity,  or  proportion  of 
time  in  .utterance,  greatly  depends  on  a  due  attention  to 
the  accent;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  person, 
who  would  attain  a  just  and  pleasing  delivery,  to  be 
master  of  that  point. 

In  this  work,  and  in  the  author's  Spelling-book,  the 
vowels  e  and  o,  in  the  first  syllable  of  such  words  as, 
behave,  prejudge,  domain,  propose;  and  in  the  second 
syllable  such  as,  pulley,  turkey,  borrow,  follow;  are 
considered  as  long  vowels.  The  second  syllables  in  such 
words  as,  baby,  spicy,  holy,  fury,  are  also  considered  as 
long  syllables.  This  arrangement  is  founded  on  the 
general  practice  of  good  speakers;  and  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  judicious  Walker,  author  of  '♦  The 
Critical  Pronoundng  Dictionary;'^  who  has  uniformly, 
throughout  his  celebrated  work,    assigned  to    the  vowels 
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€  and  o  a  long  sounds  in  the  syUabLn  just  mentioned,  and 
in  all  others  of  a  siniilar  nature.      It  might  reasonably 
have  been  supposed,  that  the  very  general   approbation, 
which  this  perfonnanoe  of  Walker  has  received  from  the 
public,    would  have  settled    the    pronunciation    of    the 
vowels  and  syllables  in   question.      But  there  are  some 
critical  writers,  who  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  arrange- 
ment; and  assert,  that  the  vowels  e  and  o,  in   the   con- 
strucdon  mentioned,  are  ^ort  vowels,  and  that  the  syl- 
lables which  contain  them,  are,  ccxisequendy,  short  sylla- 
bles.    These  writers  seem  to  think,  that  all  long  syllables 
are  equally  long;  that  there  are  no  degrees  in  the  length 
of  them.       In  this  supposition,  they   are,   however,   evi- 
dently mistaken.     It  will  doubtless  be  admitted,  that  the 
second  syllable  of  the  word  degree,    is  longer  than   the 
second  of  the  word  coffee;   and  that  the  latter  syllables 
of  both  these  words,  are  long.     In  the  words  scarecrow, 
whereforCj    both   the  syllables  are  unquestionably  long, 
but  not  of  equal  length.     We  presume  therefore,  that  the 
syllables  under  connderation,  may  also  be  properly  styled 
long  syllables,  though  their  length  is  not  equal  to  that  ot 
some  others :  or,  at  least,  that  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  a  syllable's  being  long,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
so  long,   or  so  much  protracted,    as    some    other  long 
syllables  are. 

Will  the  opponents  of  the  positions  for  which  we  con- 
tend, assert,  that  the  syllables  re&rred  to^  in  behave, 
domain,  pulley,  borrow,  holy,  fury,  &c.  are  short  syl- 
lables ?  If  they  are  such,  the  words  must  be  pronounced, 
be  have,  do  main,  pul  leh,  bor  roh,  ho  lih,  fu  rih,  &c. 
There  are  no  other  sounds  to  denote  e  and  o  short.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  e  and  o  short,  cannot  be  the  true  sounds 
of  the  vowels  of  these  words:  and  that,  therefore,  they 
must  have  the  less  protracted  sounds  of  e  and  o  long — 
It  will  not,  however,  follow,  (as  the  critics  insist,)  tliat, 
on  our  principles,   the  words  should  be  pronounced,  bee- 
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have,  (]o-o-m(iin,  put-lee,  holce,  fu-rec-,  &c.  protracting 
or  drawling  out  the  sylUblc.  to  a  con»(Ierable  extent. 
To  do  so.  woutd  be  to  accent  both  the  syllables.  IfUte 
accent  is  fairly  preaurved  on  the  proper  syllable,  this 
drnwling  sound  will  never  l>e  heard  :  the  sounds  of  e  and  o 
lonjf,  in  their  due  degrees,  will  be  preserved,  and  clearly 
distingui^hi'd.  In  the  words  mrlhhils,  mclhouf^tt,  who 
would  pronounce  the  first  syllable,  mecf  And  wiio  would 
aswrl,  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  short,  like  e  in  met  ? 
But  we  have,  perhaps,  dwell  too  long  ou  this  subject ;  and 
bestowed  too  much  attention,  in  controverting  a  point, 
which  appears  to  he  so  Utile  capable  of  defence ;  and  against 
which  ihe  authority  of  Walker,  and,  we  presume,  public 
opinion,  are  so  express  and  decisive. 


(^  Emphaiis. 

Bv  emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound 
of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or 
words  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress, 
and  to  show  liow  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. Sometimes  the  emphatic  words  must  be 
distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well 
as  by  a  greater  stress. 

On  the  right  management  of  tlie  emphasis  depends  the 
life  of  prunouncistion.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  life- 
less, but  the  meaning  often  left  ambiguous.  If  the  em- 
phasis Ix-  placed  wrong,  we  shall  pervert  and  confound 
tlie  meaning  wholly. 

To  give  a  common  instance  :  such  a  simple  question  as 
tliis,  "  Do  you   ride  to  town  Ii)-<lay  ?"    is  capable  nf    no 
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fewer  than    four   difTercnt  acceptations,  according  as   the 
emphasis  is  differently  placed  on  the  words. 

If  it  be  pronounced  thus  :  **  Do  you  ride  to  town  to- 
day ?^  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  *^  No,  we  send  a 
servant  in  our  stead.^ 

If  thus :  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  answer,  "  No, 
we  intend  to  walk.'*^ 

"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  }^  **  No,  we  ride  into 
the  country.**^ 

"  Do  you  ride  to  town  toJkiy  P  "  No,  but  we  shall 
to-morrow.*^ 

In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force 
and  beauty  of  an  expression  often  depend  on  the  emphatic 
word ;  and  we  may  present  to  the  hearers  quite  different 
views  of  the  same  sentiment,  by  placing  the  emphasis 
differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  ob- 
ser^'e  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  are  pronounced. 

^*  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?^ 
*^  Betrayest  thou,*"  makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  in- 
famy of  treachery.  ^^  Betrayest  thou^  makes  it  rest  upon 
Judas'^s  connexion  with  his  master.  ^^  Betrayest  thou  the 
eon  qfman^  rests  it  upon  our  Saviour^s  personal  character 
and  eminence.  ^^  Betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man  xeith  a 
kiss  r"  turns  it  upon  his  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace 
and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  destruction. 

The  emphasis  often  lies  on  the  word  that  asks  a  ques- 
tion :  as,  Who  said  so  ?^  "  When  will  he  come  ?"  **  What 
•  shall  I  do  ?''  **  ]Vhither  shall  I  go  ?^  "  Why  dost  thou 
weep.^^  And  when  two  words  are  set  in  contrast,  or  in 
oppotttion  to  one  another,  they  are  both  emphatic:  as, 
**  He  is  the  tyrant,  not  the  Jather^  of  his  people  ;^  "  His 
subjects y^ar  him,  but  they  do  not  Uwe  him.^ 

Some  sentences  are  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that 
almost  every  word  is  emphatical :  as,  *^  Ye  hills  and  dales, 
yc  rivers,  woods,  and  plains  i^  or,  as  that  emphatic  expo»- 
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tttlation  ir  ihe  propliwy  of  Ezeliiel,  '•  Wliy  will  yc  die  !" 
In  tlie  latter  bliort  sentence,  every  word  is  einpliatical ; 
and  on  which  ever  word  we  lay  the  emphasis,  whether  on 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth,  it  strikes  out  a  differ- 
ent sense,  and  opens  a  new  subject  of  moving  expostu- 
lation. 

Emphasis  often  falls  not  only  on  single  worda,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  but  it  is  frequently  re- 
quired to  be  L'ontinued,  with  a  little  variation,  on  two, 
and  sometimes  more  words  togetlier.  The  following  sen- 
tences exemplify  both  the  parts  of  this  position  :  "If  you 
seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  kia  stores,  but 
to  diminish  his  denires-"  "The  Mexican  figures,  or  pic- 
ture writing,  represent  fhiriffs  not  words:  they  exhibit 
images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  tendcrstandinff.'" 

As  accent  dignifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid,  and 
makes  it  more  distinguished  by  the  car  than  the  rest ;  so 
emphasis  ennobles  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pre- 
sents it  in  a  stronger  light  to  the  understanding.  Were 
there  no  accents,  words  would  be  resolved  into  their  ori- 
ginal syllables :  were  there  no  emphasis,  sentences  would 
be  resolved  into  their  original  words ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  hearer  would  be  under  the  painful  necessity,  first,  of 
making  out  the  words,  and  afterwards,  their  meaning. 

Emphasis  has  been  variously  divided  by  difierent  writers. 
We  shall  present  the  student  with  a  view  of  some  of  these 
arrangements ;  from  which  be  will  probably  derive  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Emphasis  is  said,  by  some  of  them,  to  consist  of  two 
kinds,  the  ^mple,  and  the  complex  emphasis,  Simple, 
when  it  serves  to  point  out  only  the  plain  meaning  of  any 
proposition ;  complex,  when,  besides  the  meaning,  it 
marks  also  some  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  or 
gives  a  meaning  to  words,  which  they  would  not  have  in 
their  usual  acceptation.  In  the  former  case,  emphasis  is 
Mircely  more  than  a  stronger  accent,   with   little  or   no 
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change  of  tone ;  when  it  is  complex^  besides  force,  there 
is  always  superadded  a  manifest  change  of  tone. 

The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  of  simple 
emphasis : 

"  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  "  Thou  art  the  man.*^ 
The  emphasis  on  thou,  serves  only  to  point  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker.  But  in  the  sentence  which  follows, 
we  perceive  an  emotion  of  the  speaker  superadded  to  the 
simple  meaning :  "  Why  will  ye  die  ?" 

Emphasis  has  been  further  distinguished,  into  the  weaker 
and  the  stronger  emphasis.  In  the  sentence,  "Exercise 
and  temperance  strengthen  the  constitution  ;^  we  perceive 
more  force  on  the  word  strengthen,  than  on  any  other  ; 
though  it  is  not  equal  to  the  stress  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  indifferent,  in  the  following  sentence:  *^ Exercise 
and  temperance  strengthen  even  an  indifferent  constitu- 
tion." It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that  the  words  exer-^ 
ctse,  temperance,  constitution,  in  the  last  example  but  one, 
are  pronounced  with  greater  force,  than  the  particles  and 
and  the;  and  yet  those  words  cannot  properly  be  called 
emphatical:  for  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  them,  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  convey  distinctly  the  meaning  of 
each  word. — ^From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  the 
smaller  parts  of  speech,  namely,  the  articles,  conjuncdons, 
prepositions,  &c.  are,  in  general,  obscurely  and  feebly 
expressed;  that  the  substantives,  verbs,  and  more  signi- 
ficant words,  are  firmly  and  distinctly  pronounced;  and 
that  the  emphatical  words,  those  which  mark  the  mean- 
ing of  a  phrase,  are  pronounced  with  peculiai'  stress  and 
energy,  though  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
importance. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  divided  into  the  supertob  and 
the  INFERIOR  emphasis.  The  superior  emphasis  deter- 
mines the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  with  reference  to  some- 
thing said  before,  presupposed  by  the  author  as  general 
knowledge;   or  removes  an  ambiguity,   where  a  pasang 
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may  have  more  senses  than  one.  The  inferior  emphasis 
enforces^  graces^  and  enlivenSf  but  does  noijixy  the  mean* 
ing  of  any  passage.  The  words  to  which  this  latter  em- 
phasis is  ^ven,  are,  in  general,  such  as  seem  the  most 
important  in  the  sentence,  or,  on  other  accounts,  to  merit 
this  distinction.  The  following  passage  will  serve  to  ex- 
emplify the  superior  emphasis. 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience^  and  the  fruit 

*'  Of  that  forbidden  trce^  whose  mortal  taste 

<'  Brought  death  into  the  worlds  and  all  our  wo^^&c. 

'*  Sing  heav'nly  Mose  V* 

Supposing  that  originally  other  beings  besides  men,  had 
disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
circumstance  were  well  known  to  us,  there  would  fall  an 
emphasis  upon  the  word  marCs  in  the  first  line ;  and  hence 
it  would  read  thus : 


€€ 


Of  mans  first  disobedience,  and  the  firuit/'  &c. 


But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
transgressed  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
emphasis  woiild  fall  ooiJir$t ;  and  the  line  be  read ; 


it 


0£  man's Jirst  disobedience/'  &c. 


Agfun  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  case)  to  have 
been  an  unheard-^f  and  dreadful  punishment,  brought 
upon  man  in  consequence  of  his  transgression;  on  that 
supposition  the  third  line  would  be  read ; 


€€ 


Broiight  death  into  the  world,"  &c. 


ite  .. 


io  suppose,  that  mankind  knew  there 
ith  in  other  regions,   though  the 
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place  they  inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  tlicHr  trans- 
gression^ the  line  would  run  thus: 


f€ 


Brought  death  into  the  world,"  &c. 


The  following  examples  illustrate  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  inferior  emphasis : 

*^Many  persons  mistake  the  love^  for  the  practice  of 
virtue.'" 

<<  Shall  I  reward  his  services  m\}[k  Jalaehoodt  Shall  I 
forget  him  who  cannot  forget  me  f^ 

*^  If  his  principles  are  fahe^  no  apology  from  himself  can 
make  them  right:  if  founded  in  truihy  no  censure  from 
others  can  make  them  wrong.'''' 

^*  Though  deep,  yet  dear  ;  though  genile,  yet  not  dull; 
'*  Strong  without  rage  ;   without  overflowing, /mIL'' 

AJriefid  exaggerates  a  man^s  virtues;   an  enemy ^  his 
crimesP 

**  The  wise  mait  is  hi^y^  when  he  gains  his  own  ap. 
'  probation ;  tXxeJbciy  when  be  gains  that  of  others,'^ 

The  superior  emphans,  in  reading  as  in  speaking,  must 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and 
always  made  alike :  but  as  to  the  inferior  emphaas,  taste 
alone  seems  to  have  the  right  of  fixing  its  situation  and 
quantity. 

Among  the  number  of  persons,  who  have  had  proper 
opportunities  of  learning  to  read,  in  the  best  manner  it  ia' 
now  taught,  very  few  could  be  selected,  who,  in  a  given 
instance,  would  use  the  inferior  emphasis  alike,  either  as 
to  place  or  quantity.  Some  persons,  indeed,  use  scarcely 
any  degree  of  it :  and  otheris  do  not  scruple  to  carry  it 
far  beyond  any  thing  to  be  found  in  common  discourse ; 
and  even  sometimes  throw  it  upon  words  so  very  trifling 
in  themselves,  that  it  is  evidently  done  with  no  other 
view,    than   to   give    greater    variety    to     the   modal*- 
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iion*  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  pracUce,  there 
are  certainly  prcq)er  boundaries,  within  which  this  em- 
phasis must  be  retained,  in  order  to  make  it  meet  the 
Approbation  of  sound  judgment  and  correct  taste.  It  will 
doubtless  have  different  degrees  of  exertion,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  of  the  words  upon 
which  it  operates ;  and  there  may  be  very  properly  some 
variety  in  the  use  of  it :  but  its  application  is  not  arbitrary, 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  readers. 

Emphasis,  besides  its  other  offices,  is  the  great  regulator 
of  quantity.  Though  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  is 
fixed,  in  words  separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  mutable, 
when  these  words  are  ranged  in  sentences ;  the  long  being 
changed  into  short,  the  short  into  long,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  words  with  regard  to  meaning :  and  as 
it  is  by  emphasis  only,  that  the  meaning  can  be  pointed 
out,  emphasis  must 'be  the  regulator  of  the  quantity.  A 
few  examples  will  make  this  point  very  evident. 

Pleas'd  thoii  sh&lt  hear — and  learn  the  secret  pomear,  &c 
.  Pleas'd  thou  shalt  hear — and  tbou  aldne  shalt  hear— 
Pleas'd  thou  shalt  hear — ^in  spite  of  them  shftlt  hear— 
Pleas'd  thdu  sh&lt  hear— though  not  behdid  the  fair—   ' 

In  the  first  of  these  instances^  the  words  plbas'd  and 
hbar,  being  equally  emphatical,  are  both  long ;  whilst  the 
two  intermediate  words,  ihdu  and  shuUy  being  rapidly 
passed  over,  as  the  sense*  demands,  are  reduced  to  a  short 
quantity. 

*  By  modulation  is  meant  that  pleasing  variety  of  voice,  which  is  per- 
ceived in  uttering  a  sentence,  and  which,  in  its  nature,  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  emphasis,  and  the  tones  of  emotion  and  pasdon.  The  young  reader 
should  be  careful  to  render  his  modulation  correct  and  easy;  and,  for 
this  puTpo^  should  Ibnn  it  upon  tlie  model  of  the  most  judicious  and  ac- 
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Ill  Lh<j  sccund  instance,  ilic  word  tlioit  by  being  the  ■ 
itnporUint,  obtains  the  cliief,  or  rather  the  sole  emphasis ; 
aiid  thus,  it  is  not  only  rcslured  to  its  natural  long  quan- 
tity, but  obtains  from  emphaas  a  still  greater  degree  of 
length,  than  when  pronounced  in  its  separate  state-  This 
greater  degree  of  length,  la  conip«igated  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  quantity  id  the  words  pleaa'd  and  heaT,  which  ane 
sounded  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  instance-  The 
word  skalt  still  continues  short.  Here  we  may  also  ol>- 
serve,  that  though  tlum  is  long  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
it  becomes  short  when  repeated  in  the  seeond,  on  accouDl 
of  the  more  forcible  emphasis  belonging  to  the  word  aidne 
which  follows  it. 

In  the  third  instance,  the  word  ahali  having  the  em- 
phasis, obt^ns  a  long  quantity.  And  though  it  is  impoft- 
able  to  prolong  the  sound  of  this  word,  as  it  ends  in  a 
pure  mute,  yet  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  is  to  be  made  out  by  a  rest  of  the  votce^ 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  word.  In  this  in. 
stance,  we  may  also  obsen'e,  that  the  word  ahaU^  , 
peated  in  the  seeond  part  of  the  line,  is  reduced  e 
a  short  quantity. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  the  word  )iiar  placed  i 
tion  to  the  word  behold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  \ 
tains  from  the  liense  the  chief  empliasis,  and  a  pra 
tionatc  length.  The  words  Oioii  and  shall,  are  agun  re> 
duced  to  short  quantities  \  and  the  word  pleaa'd  lencb 
some  uf  the  time  which  it  possessed,  to  the  more  import- 
ant word  hear. 

From  these  instances,   it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of 
our  syllables  is  not  fixed;  but  governed  by  cmplia 
To  observe  a  due  measurement  of  time,  on  all  o 
is  doubtless  very  difficult ;   hut  by  instruction, 
and  practice,  the  difHculty   may  be  overcome. 

Emphasis  thanges,  not  only  the  (jiianlily  of  i 
syllables,  but  also,  in  particular  cases,  the  [ 
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cent.  Tliis  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  examples : 
"  He  shall  fftcrease,  but  I  shall  dArease.'"  "  There  is  a 
difference  between  giving  and  /brpving.**  "  In  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  plafisihility  is  much  more  essential 
thao  /Trdbability.*^  In  these  examples,  the  emphasis  re- 
quires the  accent  to  be  placed  on  syllables,  to  which  it 
does  not  commonly  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  em- 
phasis, the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to 
be  ^ven,  is,  that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a 
just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with 
exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and 
attention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attain- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just 
taste;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from  judging  accurately,  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike 
the  feelings  of  others. 

There  is  one  error,  against  which  it  is  particularly  pra> 
per  to  caution  the  learner;  namely,  that  of  multiplying 
emphaUcal  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  r^ 
serve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any 
weight.  If  they  recur  too  often ;  if  a  speaker  or  reader 
attempts  to  render  every  thing  which  h^  expresses  of 
high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  emphases,  we 
soon  learn  to  pay  a  little  regard  to  them.  To.  crowd  every 
sentence  with  empbatical  words,  is  hke  crowding  all  the 
pages  of  a  book  with  Italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the 
effect,  is  just  the  same  as  to  use  no  such  distinctions 
at  all. 
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Section  4. 
Of  Pauies. 

Pauses  or  rests,  in  speaking  and  reading,  aie 
a  total  cessation  of  the  voice  during  a  peroq^ti- 
ble,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  measurable  space  of 
time. 

Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  speaker,  and  the 
hearer.  To  the  speaker,  that  he  may  take  breath,  without 
which  he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery;  and  that  he 
may,  by  these  temporary  re8ts,c  relieve  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  otherwise  would  be  soon  tired  by  continued 
action :  to  the  hearer,  that  the  ear  also  may  be  relieved 
from  the  fatigue,  which  it  would  otherwise  endure  frcmi  a 
continuity  of  sound;  and  that  the  understanding  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  mark  the  distinction  of  sentences,; 
and  their  several  members. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses :  firsts  emphatical  pauses ; 
and  next,  such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of  the  sense.  Axt 
emj^atical  pause  is  made,  after  something  has  been  said 
of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  deare  to  fix  the 
hearer^s  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is 
said,  we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such 
pauses  have  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  emphasis ;  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  rules,  especially  to  the  caution  just 
now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  A^uently.  For  as 
they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  ex- 
pectation, if  the  importance  of  the  matter  is  not  fully 
answerable  to  such  expectation,  they  occarion  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses, 
is,  to  mark  the  diviaons  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  allow  llie  ^>eaker  to  draw  his  breath  ;  and  ihe  proper 
iincl  delicate  adjiislmcnt  of  such  panties,  is  one  of  the  most 
nice  and  difficult  articles  of  delivery-  In  all  reading, 
and  public  speaking,  the  management  of  the  breatli  re- 
*|uire9  a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  oblige  ue  to  divide 
words  from  one  another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  ooiv- 
nexion,  tbnt  diey  ought  to  be  pronounixd  with  tlie  same 
breath,  and  without  Ihe  least  separation.  Many  sentences 
are  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  tlie  emphasis 
totally  lost,  by  the  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong 
place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  speaking 
or  readin^^,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply 
of  brcatli  for  what  be  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  inia^ne,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the 
end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may 
easly  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  perlml,  when 
die  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a  moment ;  and,  by  this 
management,  one  may  always  have  a  sufficient  stock 
for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  without  improper 
interruptions. 

Pauses  in  reading,  and  public  discourse,  must  be  formed 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  inordinary, 
sensible  conversation  ;  and  not  upon  tlie  stiff  artificial  man- 
ner which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  aecord'mg  to  tlie 
common  punctuation.  It  will  by  do  means  be  sufficient  to 
attend  to  the  points  used  in  printing ;  for  these  are  fur 
from  marking  all  the  pauses  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
speaking.  A  mechanical  attention  to  these  resting-places, 
has  perhaps  been  one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  tlie 
reader  to  a  ^milar  tone  at  every  slop,  and  a  uniform 
cadence  at  every  period.  The  primary  use  of  points  is,  to 
assist  the  reader  in  discerning  the  grammatical  cunstrue- 
lion ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  secondary  object,  that  ihey  regu- 
late his  pronunciation. 

To  render  pauses  pleasmg  and  expressive,  (hey  must  not 

only  be  auide  in  ihc   right  place,  but  also  accompanini 
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Willi  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  wlucli  tlie  nature  ot"  I 
[MiiscB  )8  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  Icn^h  nT 
them,  which  can  seldom  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  a  slight  and  simple  suspcn^on  of  voice  thai  is 
projwr ;  sometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in  tlje  voice  is  r»- 
(julred :  and  sometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and 
which  denotes  the  sentence  to  be  finished.  In  all  t 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  lo  j 
manner  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  t 
m  real  and  earnest  discourse  with  others. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  suspending  pause  i 
be  used  when  the  sense  is  incomplete ;   and    the    clol 
pause,  when  it   is    finished.       But   there   arc  phros 
which,  though    the   sense    is    not    completed,     the 
lakes  the  closing,  rather  than  the  suspending  pause  ; 
others,   in  which  the    sentence  finishes  by   the   pause  of 
suspension. 

The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  loll 
of  the  voice,  or  aidence,  with  which  many  readers  uni< 
formly  finish  a  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  rf 
prt^iety  and  energy  than  this  habit.  The  tones  and  in- 
flections  of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  be 
diversified,  according  to  the  general  nature  of  the  dis- 
course, and  the  particular  construction  and  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  In  plain  narrative,  and  especially  in  argu- 
mcntiitiun,  a  small  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
relate  a  fact,  or  maintain  an  argument,  in  conversation, 
will  show,  that  it  is  frequently  more  proper  to  raise  the 
voice,  than  lo  let  it  fall,  at  the  end  uf  a  sentence.  Sonic 
sentences  are  Kt  constructed,  that  the  last  words  rt-quire 
a  stronger  emphasis  than  any  of  the  preceding; 
others  admit  of  being  closed  with  a  soft  and  gentle  a 
Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  sense  which  require*  1 
last  sound  to  be  elevated  or  emphatical,  an  easy  full,  i 
ficicnl  to  show  that  the  sense  is  finished,  will  be  pnijicr. 
And  in  pathetic  pieces,  especially  those  of  the  f 
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tender,  or  solenm  kind,  the  tune  of  the  passion  will  often 
require  a  sdll  greater  cadence  of  ilie  voice.  The  best 
method  of  correcting  a  uniform  cadence,  is  frequently  to 
read  select  senicHces,  in  wliich  the  style  is  pointed,  and  in 
which  antiiheacs  are  frequently  introduced ;  and  argu- 
mentative pieces,  or  such  as  abound  with  interrogatives, 
or  earnest  exclamation. 


Of  Tone/: 

Tones  are  different  both  froin  emphasis  and 
pauses ;  consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ 
in  the  expression  of  our  sentiments. 


Emphasis  af^et^ts  particular  words  and  phrases,  with  a 
degree  of  tone  or  inflection  of  the  voice;  but  tones,  pecu- 
liarly so  called,  aft'ect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  some- 
times even  the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  only 
observe,  that  the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  activity,  emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the 
different  cliects  which  those  ideas  produce  in  the  speaker. 
Now  the  end  of  such  communication  being,  not  merely  to 
lay  open  the  ideas,  but  also  the  diflerent  feelings  which 
they  excite  in  hitn  who  utters  them,  there  must  be  other 
«gns  than  words,  to  manifest  those  feelings ;  as  words  ul- 
tenxl  in  a  monotonous  manner,  can  represent  only  a  simi- 
lar state  of  mind,  perfectly  free  from  all  activity  or  emo- 
tion. As  tlie  communication  of  these  internal  feelings, 
was  of  much  more  consequence  in  our  social  intercourse, 
a  the  mere  conveyatice  of  ideas,  the  Author  of  uur  bc- 
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ing  did  not,  as  in  that  conveyance,  leave  the  invention  dl 
the  language  of  emotion,  to  man ;  but  impressed  it  himself 
upon  our  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world ;  all  of  which  ex- 
press their  various  feelings,  by  various  tones.  Ours  indeed, 
from  the  superior  rank  that  we  hold,  are  in  a  high  degfee 
more  coraprehen^ve ;  as  there  is  not  an  act  <xf  the  mind, 
an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  which 
has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note  of  the  voice,  by  which  it 
is  to  be  expressed;  and  which  is  suited  exactly  to  the 
degree  of  internal  feeling.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  use 
of  these  tones,  that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty,  and  harmony 
of  .delivery  consist. 

An  extract  from  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over 

Saul  and  Jonathan,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  has 

been  said  on  this  subject. — '^  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 

upon  thy  high  places.     How  are  the  mighty  fallen !    Tell  it 

not  in  Gath ;  publish  it  npt  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  :  lest 

the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice ;  lest  the  daughters 

of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.     Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 

let  there  be  no  dew,  nor  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  of. 

ferings :  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast 

away;    the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been 

anointed  with  oil  !^    The  first  of  these  divisions  expresses 

sorrow  and  lamentation ;  therefore  the  note  is  low.     The 

next  contains  a  spirited  command,    and    should  be  pro. 

nounced  much  higher.     The  other  sentence,  in  which  he 

makes  a   pathetic  address    to  the   mountains    where  his 

friends  were  slain,  must  be  expressed  in  a  note  quite  dif- 

fercnt  from  the  two  former ;  not  so  low  as  the  first,  nor 

so  high  as  the  second,  in  a  manly,  firm,  and  yet  plaintive 

tone*. 
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'Tliis  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions,  is 
not  so  difficult  to  be  attained,  as  most  readers  seem  to 
imagine.  If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author^s  senti- 
ments,  as  well  as  into  the  meaning  of  his  words,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  deliver  the  words  in  properly  varied  tones.  For 
there  are  few  people,  who  speak  English  without  a  provin- 
cial  tone,  that  have  not  an  accurate  use  of  emphasis, 
pauses,  and  tones,  when  they  utter  their  sentiments  in 
earnest  discourse :  and  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the 
same  use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud  the  sentiments  of  others, 
may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective  and  erroneous  method, 
^n  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ;  whereby  all  the  vari- 
ous, natural,  expressive  tones  of  speech,  are  suppressed, 
and  a  few  artificial,  unmeaning,  reading  notes,  are  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

But  when  we  rec(»nmend  to  rea^rs,  an  attention  to  the 
tone  and  language  of  emotions,  we  must  be  understood  to 
do  it  with  proper  limitation.  Moderation  is  necessary  in 
this  pointy  as  it  is  in  other  things.  For  when  reading  be- 
comes strictly  imitative,  it  assumes  a  theatrical  manner, 
and  must  be  highly  improper,  as  well  as  give  offence  to 
the  hearers;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy 
and  modesty,  which,  on  all  occasions,  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTEE  n. 
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As  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  sometimes  read 
|)oetical  composition,  it  seems  necessary  to  ^ve  the  student 
some  idea  of  that  part  of  grammar,  which  explains  the 
principles  of  versification  ^  that,  in  reading  poetry,  he  may 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  relish 
its  beauties  When  this  Uvely  mode  of  exhibiting  nature 
and  sentiment,  is  perfectly  chaste,  it  is  often  found  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a  certain 
number  and  variety  of  syllables,  according  to 
certain  laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound 
of  one  verse,  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of 
another. 

Feet  and  pauses  are  the  constituent  parts  of  verse.     We  dudl 
""^  ^         consider  these  separately. 

t)F   POETICAL   FEET. 

A  certain  number  of  syllables  connected,  form  a  foot. 
They  are  called  ^e^  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the 
voice,  as  it  were,  steps  along  through  the  verse,  in  a 
measured  pace ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  syllables  which 
mark  this  regular  movement  of  the  voice,  should,  in  some 
manner,  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  This  dis- 
tinction  was  made  among  the  ancient  Romans,  by  dividing 
their  syllables  into  long  and  short,  and  ascertainillK.  Jtlpir 
quantity,    by  an  exact  proportion  of  tir 
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^em;  the  long  being  to  ihe  short,  as  two  lo  one;  and 
ihe  long  syllables,  being  thus  the  more  important,  marked 
the  movement.  In  English,  syllables  are  divided  into 
accented  and  unaccented  ;  and  the  accented  syllables 
being  as  strongly  distinguished  from  the  unaccented,  by 
the  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice  upon  them,  urc  equally 
capable  of  marking  the  movement,  and  pointing  out  the 
regular  paces  of  the  voice,  as  the  long  syllables  wetc  by 
their  quantity,  among  the  Romans. 

When  the  feet  are  formed  by  on  accent  on  vowels,  they 
are  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  die  ancient  feet,  and 
have  the  same  just  quantity  in  their  syllables,  go  thai, 
in  this  respect,  we  have  ail  that  the  ancients  bad,  and 
something  which  they  had  not.  We  have  in  fact  du- 
plicAtes  of  each  foot,  yet  wiih  such  a  difference,  as  to  fit 
them  fur  dilfereiit  purposes,  to  be  applied  at  our  pleasui'e. 

Every  foot  has,  from  nature,  powers  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  and  right  appUcation  of 
these  powers,  that  the  pleasure  and  effect  of  numbers 
chiefly  depend. 

All  feet  used  in  poetry  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three 
syllables;  and  are  reducible  toeight  kinds;  four  of  two 
syllables,  and  four  of  three,  as  follows: 


DISSYLLABLE. 

THISYLLABLK. 

A  TroehM— 

A  Dactyl--- 

An  lanibuB-- 

An  Amphibracli ' 

A  Spondee -- 

An  AnapffBt' 

APynhic" 

A  Tribrach--- 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last 
unaccented :  as,  "  Hatefiil,  pettish." 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllabic  unaccented,    and  tlie 
last  accented:  as,  "Betray,  consist." 

A  Spondee    has   both   the  words  or  syllables  accented  : 
as,  "  The  [Nile  moon." 
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A  Pyrrhic  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  unaccented : 
:as,  **  On  the  tall  tree.^ 

A  Dactyl  has  the  £rst  syllable  accented,  and  the  two 
latter  unaccented :  as,  ^^  Lab5urer,  pdssible.'" 

An  Amphibrach  has  the  first  and  last  syUafales  unac- 
cented: and  the  middle  one  accented:  as,  ^^ DSlIghtftil^ 
domestic.'" 

An  Anap^st  has  the  first  two  syllables  unacoeoted,  and 
the  last  accented :  as,  ^^  Contravene,  acquiesce.'*' 

A  Tribrach  has  all  its  syllables  unaccented :  as*  *^  Nu- 
mSrSble,  conquerable.^ 

Some  of  these  feet  may  be  denominated  pritidpcU  feet ; 
as  {necias  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly,  formed  of 
any  of  them.  Such  ane  the  Iambus,  Trochee,  Dactyl,  and 
Anapeest  The  others  may  be  termed  secondary  feet ;  be- 
cause their  chief  use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to 
improve  the  verse. 

We  shall  first  explain  the  nature  of  the  principal  feet 

IAMBIC  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  species, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

« 

1.  The  shortest  form  oi  the  English  Iambic  consists  of 
an  Iambus,  with  an  additional  short  syllable :  as. 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  OKI  with 
in  stanzas.      The  Iambus,   with  this 
with  the  Amphibrach. 
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2.  The  sfiecond  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  also  too  short  to 
be  continued  through  any  great  number  of  lines.     It  con-  / 

sists  of  two  Iambuses. 

WhAt  place  ts  here ! 
What  scenes  appear ! 
To  me  the  rose 
No  longer  glows. 

It  sometimes  takes,    or   may    take,   an  additional  short 
syllable :  as. 

Upon  &  mountain 
Beside  a  fomitain. 

8.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  Iambuses. 

In  placfo  far  6t  near. 
Or  fimious  or  obseore. 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air. 
Or  where  the  most  impure. 

It  sometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable :  asy  / 

Oiir  hearts  nO  longer  langfiiah. 

4.  The  fourth  form  is  made  xifLcfJour  Iambuses.  / 

And  may  St  last  mj^  wearj^  age, 
Tinil  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  English  Iambic,  consists  oi  Jive 
Iambuses, 

Hdw  lov'd,  hdw  valu'd  ono^  Avails  thte  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  b^;ot : 
A  heiqp  of  dust  alone  remains  o£  thee ; 
*Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

M  wise  t5^y,  'tXs  madnSss  to  d^f  er ; 
lickt  day  the  fktal  precedent  will  plead ; 
fhna  on,  tiD  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
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This  is  callwl  the  Heroic  mcasuiv.  In  itssimplest  fot 
it  conusts  of  five  Iambuses ;  but  by  llic  sdmission  of  other 
feet,  as  Trochees,  Dactyls,  Anapaests,  &c,  it  is  capable  ot 
many  varieties.  Indeed,  most  of  the  English  commoD 
measures  may  be  varied  in  the  some  way,  as  weil  as  by  the 
different  position  of  their  pauses. 


6.  The  Mxth  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  commonly  called  the 
Alexandrine  measure.     It  consists  of  six  Iambuses. 

Vfit  thiHi  Art  but  of  dust ;  b£  humble  5ml  b£  wise. 

The  Alexandrine  is  sometimes  introduced  into  hercuc 
rhyme ;  and  when  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgnient> 
occasions  an  agreeable  variety. 

Thf  seas  shiLll  waste,  th6  skies  in  smoke  dfcay. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 

But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  pow'r  remains; 

Tb^  realm  for  ever  UuU,  thy  own  Messiah  reign*. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  Iambic  measure,  is 
made  up  of  seven  Iambuses. 

ThS  Lord  d{!scended  fr5m  ilbove,  iind  bow'd  thS  heavens  high. 

This  was  anciently  written  in  one  line ;  but  it  is  now 
broken  into  two;  the  first  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
second  three : 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  m^  God ! 

My  rising  soul  surveys. 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  prsise. 


In  all  these  measures,  the  accents  are  to  be  placed  on  even 
syllables  ;  and  every  line  considered  by  ilself,  is,  in  genera^ 
more  melodious,  as  this  rule  is  more  strictly  observed. 
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TROCHAIC  verse  is  of  several  kinds. 

1.  The  shortest  Trochaic  verse  ia  our  language,,  consists 
of  one  Trochee  and  a  long  syllable. 

Tumfilt  cease. 
Sink  to  peace. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  dignity,  and  can  seldom  be 
used  on  serious  occasions. 

2.  The  second  English  form  of  the  Trochaic  consists  of 
tivo  feet ;  and  is  likewise  so  brief,  that  it  is  rarely  used  for 
any  very  serious  purpose. 

On  thS  mount&in 
Byafinrntain. 

It  sometimes  contains  two  feet  or  Trochees,  with  an  addi- 
tional long  syllable :  as. 

In  th^  days  6£  old 
Fables  plainly  told. 

S.  The  third  species  conasts  of  three  Trochees:  as. 
When  dur  hearts  2re  moamlng : 

or  of  three  Trochees,  with  an  additional  long  syllable :  as, 

Restlte  mortSls  t5il  f^r  nSught ; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  Is  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky. 
Never  wanders.    Mortals,  try ; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain ; 
For  to  seek  her  is  to  gain. 

4.  The  fourth  Trochaic  species  consists  of  four  Tro- 
chees: as, 

Eonnd  ds  roars  th£  teinpM  louder. 
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This  form  may  take  an  additional  long  syllable,  as  follows  : 

idlg  aft^r  ditinSr  In  hts  chair^ 
Sat  a  fimner,  mddy,  fat^  and  fair. 

But  this  measure  is  very  uncommon. 

6.  The  fifth  Trochaic  species  is  Ukewise  uncommon. 
It  is  composed  oijive  Trochees. 

All  th&t  walk  dn  foot  dr  ride  tii  charidts^ 
All  that  dwell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 

6.  The  axth  form  of  the  £ngri^  Trochaic  consists  of 
^J7 Trochees:  as, 

On  &  mount&in,  stretch'd  breath  &  hoarj^  willdw. 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain^  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 

This  seems  to  be  the  longest  Trochaic  line  that  our 
language  admits. 

In  all  these  Trochaic  measures,  the  accent  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  odd  syllables. 

The  DACTYLIC  measure  beinff  very  uncommon,  we 
shall  give  only  one  example  of  one  species  of  it : 

From  thg  Itfw  pleasures  df  this  fWSn  natike. 
Rise  we  to  higher^  &c. 


AN AP^  STIC  verses  are  divided  into  several  species. 

1.  The  shortest  Anapaestic  verse  must  be  a  9%n§jU  Ana- 
paest: as, 

Biit  In  vain^ 
They  complain. 

This  measure,  is  however,  ambiguous ;  for,  by  laying  the 
stress  of  the  voice  on  the  first  and  third  syllal^,  we  might 
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make  a  Trochaic.  And  therefore  the  first  and  amplest 
form  of  our  genuine  Anapcestic  verse,  is  made  up  of  two 
Anapeests:  as, 

Biit  his  oourSge  'g&i  fail. 
For  no  arts  could  avail. 

This  form  admits  of  an  additional  short  sjUable. 

Thto  his  courSge  'g&i  fail  him. 
For  no  arts  could  avail  him. 

S.  The  second  species  conosts  of  three  Anapaests. 

0  yS  woods,  sprSad  y6ur  branches  ^ce; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase ; 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  measure,  and  much  used,  both 
in  solemn  and  cheerful  subjects. 

8.  The  third  kind  of  the  English  Anapaestic,  consists  of 
four  Anapaests. 

M&y  I  govSm  mj^  passions  with  absdliite  swSy  ; 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

This  measure  will  adnut  of  a  ^ort  syllable  at  the  end :  as. 
On  thS  warm  ch^  df  youth,  smiles  &nd  rosSs  &re  blending. 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  principal 
feet,  in  thar  more  ample  forms.  They  are  capable  of 
numerous  variations,  by  the  intermixture  of  those  feet  with 
each  other ;  and  by  the  admission  of  the  secondary  feet. 

We  have  observed,  that  English  verse  is  composed  of 
feet  formed  by  accent ;  and  that ,  when  the  accent  faUs  on 
vowels,  the  feet  are  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  quan- 
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tity.     That  the  student  may  dearly  perceive  this  diflfer- 
enoe,  we  shall  produce  a  spedmen  of  each  kind. 

O'er  heaps  df  ruins  stalk'd  the  statdjh  hind. 

Here  we  see  the  accent  is  upon  the  vowel  in  each  se- 
cond syllable*  In  the  following  line,  we  shall  find  the 
same  Iambic  movement,  but  formed  by  accent  on  conso- 
nants, except  the  last  syllable. 

Tlien  rustling,  crdckling^  cr^sbmg,  thtoder  down. 

Here  the  time  of  the  short  accented  syllables,  is  com- 
pensated by  a  short  pause,  at  the  end  of  each  word  to 
which  they  belong. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  poetry 
is  varied  and  improved,  by  the  admisaon  of  secondary 
feet  into  its  composition. 

Miirmiiring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  n^t 
The  first  foot  here  b  a  Dactyl ;  the  rest  are  Iambics. 

O'er  mSnj  &  frozen,  mdny  a  fiery  Alp. 
This  line  contuns  three  Amphibrachs  mixed  with  lamlucs. 

Innum^rfiblS  before  th'  Almighty's  throne. 
Here^  in  the  second  foot,  we  find  a  Tribrach. 

See  the  bold  youth  str&in  up  the  thr6af  ning  steep. 

In  this  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Trodiee ;  the  second  a 
genuiBe  Spondee  by  quantity;  the  third  a  Spondee  by 
accent. 
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In  the  following  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Pyrrhic,  the 
second  a  Spondee. 

Thftt  6n  weak  wings  firom  far  pursues  your  flight 

FitHn  the  preceding  idew  cf  English  versification,  we 
may  see  what  a  copious  stock  of  materials  it  possesses. 
For  we  are  not  only  allowed  the  use  oi  all  the  andent 
poetic  feet,  in  our  heroic  measure,  but  we  have,  as  before 
observed,  duplicates  of  each,  agredng  in  movement, 
though  differing  in  measure  *,  and  which  make  different 
impressions  on  the  ear ;  an  c^ulence  peculiar  to  our  lan- 
guage, and  which  may  be  the  source  of  a  boundless 
variety. 


OF   POETICAL   PAUSES. 

Thebe  are  two  sorts  of  pauses,  one  for  sense  and  one 
for  melody,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
former  may  be  called  sefUentieJ^  the  latter,  Jiarmonic 
pauses. 

The  sentential  pauses  are  those  which  are  known  to  us 
by  the  name  of  stops,  and  which  have  names  ^ven  them ; 
as  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 

The  harmonic  pauses  may  be  subdivided  into  the^nal 
pause,  and  the  casural  pause.  These  sometimes  coincide 
with  the  sentential  pause,  sometimes  have  an  independent 
state,  that  is,  exist  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense. 

The  final  pause  takes  places  at  the  end  of  the  line,  closes 
the  verse,  and  marks  the  measure :  the  caesural  divides  it 
into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 


*  Movement  and  meamire  are  thus  distinguiibed.  Movement  czpreiaes 
the  progreni?e  order  of  sounds,  whether  ftom  strong  to  weak,  ftom  long  to 
-short,  or  vice  vena,  Meamre  signilies  the  proportion  of  time,  both  in  sounds 
and  pauses. 
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The  final  pause  preserves  the  melody,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  sense.  For  the  pause  itself  perfectly 
marks  the  bounds  of  the  metre ;  and  being  made  only  by 
a  suspenaon  of  the  voice,  not  by  any  change  of  note,  it 
can  never  affect  the  sense.  This  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage gained  to  numbers,  by  this  final  pause  or  stop  of 
suspension.  It  also  prevents  that  monotony,  that  same- 
ness of  note  at  the  end  of  lines,  which,  however  pleasing 

to  a  rude,  is  disgusting  to  a  delicate  ear.  For  as  this 
final  pause  has  no  peculiar  note  of  its  own,  but  always 
takes  that  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  word,  it 
changes  continually  with  the  matter,  and  is  aa  various  as 
the  sense. 

It  is  the  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many  occasions, 
marks  the  cUfference  between  prose  and  verse ;  which  wiU 
be  evident  from  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poeti- 
cal lines. 

• 

^<  Of  man^s  first  disobe£ence»  and  the  fruit  of  that  for- 
bidden tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the 
world,  and  all  our  wo,  with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater 
man  restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  sing,  heavenly 
muse! 

A  stranger  to  the  poem  would  not  easily  cQscover  that 
thb  is  verse ;  but  would  take  it  for  poetical  prose.  By 
properly  adjusting  the  final  pause,  we  shall  restore  the 
passage  to  its  true  state  of  verse. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fi*uit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  aH  oar  wo. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  r^;ain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  heavenly  muse! 
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These  examples  show  the  necessity  of  reading  blank 
verse,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  Hiake  every  line  sennUe  to 
the  ear :  for,  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end 
has  the  poet  composed  in  verse,  if^  in  reading  his  lines, 
we  suppress  his  numbers,  by  omitting  the  final  pause; 
and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciaticHi,  into  mere 
prose? 

The  Caesura  is  commonly  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
syllable  of  heroic  verse. 

On  the  fourth  syllable,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second 
foot:  as, 

The  silver  eel''  in  shining  volumes  roU^d^ 

The  yellow  carp''  in  scales  bedrqpp'd  with  gdd. 

Ou  the  fifth  syllable,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
foot:  as. 

Round  broken  columns"  clasping  ivy  twin'd. 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin"  stalk'd  the  stately  hind* 


On  the    sixth    syllable,    or   at   the  end  of  the  third 
foot:  as. 

Oh  wf  what  stnudger  cause"  yet  unexplor'd. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle"  nject  a  lord. 


A  line  may  be    divided   into  three  portions,  by  two 
caesuras:  as, 

Outstretdi'd  he  lay"  on  the  cold  ground"  and  oft" 
Look'd  up  to  heav^. 


There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  lines,  well  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  couplet,    by  introducing  semi-pauses, 
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which  divide  the  line  into  four  pauses.     This  semi-pause 
may  be  called  a  demi^camrcu 

The  following  lines  admit 'of,  and  exemplify  it : 
Glows'  while  he  reads''  but  trembles'  as  he  writes. 

Reason'  the  card"  but  passion'  is  the  gale. 

Rides'  in  the  whirlwind"  and  directs'  the  storm. 


OF  MELODY,  HARMONY,  AND  EXPRESSION. 

Having  shown  the  general  nature  of  feet  and  pauses, 
the  constituent  parts  of  verse,  we  shall  now  point  out, 
more  particularly,  their  use  and  importance. 

Melody,  harmony,  and  expression,  are  the  three  great 
objects  of  poetic  numbers.  By  melody,  is  meant,  a 
pleasing  eiFect  produced  on  the  ear,  from  an  apt  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  parts  of  verse,  according  to  the 
laws  of  measure  and  movement.  By  harmony,  an  effect 
produced  by  an  action  of  the  mind,  in  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  a  verse  with  each  other,  and  perceiving 
a  due  and  beautiful  proportion  between  them.  By  ex- 
pression, such  a  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  verse,  as  serve  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the 
thought  or  the  sentiment. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  thes^  three  objects  in  verufi. 
cation,  both  with  respect  to  the  feet  and  the  pauses. 

1st,  With  regard  to  melody. 

From  the  examples  which  we  have  given  of  verses  com- 
posed in  all  the  principal  feet,  it  is  evident  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  melody  is  found  in  each  of  them, 
though  in  different  degrees.  Verses  made  up  of  pure 
Iambics  have  an  excellent  melody. 
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That  the  final  and  ctesura)  pauses  contnbutc  to  mdody, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who  reviews  the  in- 
staiicrs,  which  we  have  already  given  of  those  pauses,  To 
form  lines  of  the  first  melody,  the  CKSura  must  be  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  or  of  the  third  foot,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  tliird. 


Sd,  With  respect  to  harmony. 

Verses  composed  of  Iambics  have  indeed  a  fine  har- 
mony ;  but  as  the  stress  of  the  voice,  in  repeating  such 
verses  is  always  in  the  same  places,  that  is,  on  every 
second  syllable,  such  a  uniformity  would  disgust  the  car 
in  a  long  succession ;  and  therefore  such  changes  were 
sought  for,  as  might  introduce  the  pleasure  of  variety, 
without  prejudice  to  melody;  or  which  might  even  con- 
tribute to  its  improvement.  Of  thb  nature  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Trochee,  to  form  the  first  foot  of  an 
heroic  verse :  as, 

Favoiirs  US  nune,  td  all  sb£  smdes  fxtinda, 
Cft  she  r^ects,  but  never  once  trends. 

Each  of  these  lines  begins  with  a  Trochee ;  the  remain- 
ing feet  are  in  the  Iambic  movement.  In  the  following 
line  of  the  same  movement,  the  fourth  foot  is  a  Trocbee> 

All  these  Our  noliftns  vain,  sees  find  derides. 


The  next  change  admitted  for  ihc  sake  of  variety,  with- 
out prejudice  to  melody,  is  the  intermixture  of  Pyrrhics 
and  Spondees ;  in  which,  two  impressions  in  the  one  fool 
make  up  for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other ;  and  two  long 
syllables  compensate  two  sliort.  ones,  so  as  to  mate  the 
n  of  llie  quantity  of  the  two  feet,  rtjual  to  two  Iambics. 
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On  th£  green  bank  t5  look  lnt5  th«  dear 
Smooth  lake  th&t  td  me  seemed  another  sky. 

Stood  rul'd  stood  vast  Infinltiide  cdnfih'd. 

The  next  variety  admitted,  is  that  of  die  Amphibrach. 
Which  manj^  &  bard  h&d  ch^untSd  mtoj^  H  day. 

In  this  line,  we  find  that  two  of  the  feet  are  Amphibrachs  ; 
and  three  Iambics. 

We  have  before  shown  that  the  cssura  improves  the 
melody  of  verse ;  and  we  shall  now  speak  of  its  other  more 
important  office,  that  of  being  the  chief  source  of  harmony 
in  numbers. 

Th^  first  and  lowest  percepfion  of  harmony,  by  means 
of  the  caesura,  arises  from  c(»nparing  two  members  of  the 
same  line  with  each  other,  divided  in  the  maimer  to  be 
seen  in  the  instances  before  mentioned;  because  the 
beauty  of  proportion  in  the  members,  according  to  each 
of  these  divisions,  is  founded  in  nature ;  being  as  one  to 
two— two  to  three— or  three  to  two. 

The  next  degree  arises  from  comparing  the  members  of 
a  couplet,  or  two  contiguous  lines :  as, 

See  the  bold  youth''  strain  up  the  threatening  steep. 
Rush  thro'  the  thicket^'  down  the  valleys  sweep. 

Here  we  find  the  csstura  of  the  first  line,  at  the  end  of 
the  seco^  foot ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  in  the 
last  line 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads''  with  eager  speedy 
And  earth  rolls  l^ck"  beneath  the  flying  steed. 

In  this  couplet,  the  caesura  is  at  |he  end  of  the  third  foot 
in  the  first  line ;  and  of  the  second,  in  the  latter  line. 

The  next  perception  of  harmony  arises  from  comparing 
a  greater  number  of  lines,  and  observing  the  relative  pro- 
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Thy  foreflts  Windsor"  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarch's"  anil  the  muse's  Beat«, 
Invite  my  lays."  Be  present  Sylvan  maids. 
Unlock  your  springs"  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Not  lialf  so  swift"  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 

When  the  fierce  eagle"  cleaves  the  liquid  sky  ; 

Not  half  so  swiftly"  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 

When  through  the  clouds"  he  drives  the  trembling  doves. 


In  this  way,  the  compaiison  of  lines  variously  appor- 
tioned by  the  different  seats  of  the  three  ccesuras,  may  be 
the  source  of  a  great  variety  of  harmony,  conastent  witli 
the  finest  melody.  This  is  still  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  ciesums,  and  much  more  by  that  of  semi- 
pauses.  The  semi-pauses  double  every  where  the  terms 
of  comparison ;  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  whole 
and  the  parts;  afford  new  proportions  of  measurement, 
and  an  ampler  scope  for  diversity  and  equality,  those 
sources  of  beauty  in  harmony. 

Warms'  in  the  sun"  refreshes'  in  the  breeze. 
Glows'  in  the  stars"  and  blossoms'  in  the  trees ; 
Lives'  through  all  life"  extends'  through  alt  extent. 
Spreads'  undivided"  operates'  unspent. 


3d,   The   last  object  in   versification,    regards  cxpres- 

When  men  express  their  sentiments  by  words,  they  na- 
turally fall  into  that  sort,  of  movement  of  the  voice,  which 
IS  consonant  to  that  produceil  by    the  emotion  in  the  mind ; 
and  i!jf  Dactylic  or  Anapiestic,  the  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or 
k  Spoudaic,   prevail*  ewu  in  common  discourse,  according 
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to  tlic  different  nature  of  the  scnlimcTite  expressed.  T*^ 
imitate  nature,  therefore,  the  poet,  in  arranging  his  words 
in  the  artificiai  composition  of  verse,  must  tajte  care  to 
make  the  movement  correspond  to  the  sentiment,  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  se^■erai  kinds  of  feet :  and  this  is  the  first 
and  must  general  source  of  expression  in  numbers. 

That  a  judicious  management  of  the  feet  and  pauses, 
may  be  peculiarly  expressive  of  particular  operations  and 
sentiments  will  sufficiently  appear  to  the  learner,  by  a 
few  select  examples  under  each  of  those  heads. 

In  the  following  instance,  the  vast  dimensions  of  Satan 
are  shown  by  an  uncommon  succes^oii  of  long  syllables 
which  detain  us  to  survey  the  huge  arch  fiend,  in  his  fixed 
posture. 

S5  stretch'd  oiit  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 

The  next  example  affords  instances  of  the  power  of  a  | 
Trochee  beginn'mg  a  line,  when  succeeded  by  an  Iambus. 

and  sheer  within 

Lights  fin  his  feet:  as  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Leaps  o^er  the  ftnce  with  eiise  Into  the  fold. 


The  Trochee  which  begins  the  line,  sliows  Satan  in  t 
act  of  lighting:  the  Iambus  that  follows,  fixes  bin 
"  Lights  on  his  feet." 

The  same  artifice,  in   the  beginning  of  the  next  lineal 
mokes  us  see    the  wolf—"  leap  o'er  the  fence," — But  aal 
the  mere  act  of  leaping  over  the  fence,  is  not  the  only  cir- 
cumstance  to  be  attended   to,   but  also  the  facility  with 
wliich  it  is  done,  this  is  strongly  marked,  not  only  by  the 
smooth  foot  which  follows — "  with  ease"— itself  very  < 
presfflve,    but    likewise  by  a  Pyrrhic  preceding  the 
foot — "tntfi   the  fokJ" — which    indeed  carries  the  ' 
"  with  ease  into  thC-  fold." 

The  following  instances  show  the  effects  produced 
onuras,  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  line  into  very  U 
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purlions:  butli  as  tliat  alter  the  first,  anil    before  the  last 
scmipede. 

tlius  with  tile  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day"  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Here  the  caesura  after  tlie  first  semipetlc  Day,  stops  us 
unexpectedly,  and  forcibly  impresses  the  imagination  with 
the  greatness  of  the  author's  loss,  the  loss  of  sight. 

No  sootier  hod  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud"  OS  from  numbers  without  number"  sweet 

As  from  bleat  voices  uttering  joy. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  unoommon 
ea^ura,  which  suddenly  stops  the  reader,  to  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  a  particular  word. 

We  shall  close  tlie  subject,  witli  on  example  containing 
the  united  jwwers  of  many  of  the  principles  which  have 
I>ccn  explained. 

Dire  wfis  tlie  Hissing"  deep  the  groans"  Despair" 
T^ded  the  sick"  bfisiest  from  coiich  to  cofich" 
And  over  thfm  triumphant  dedth"  his  dirt" 
Shook"  but  d^lay'd  td  strike. 

Many  of  the  rules  and  obscrvalioHS  respecting  Prosody, 

are  taken  from  "  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading ;"  to  which 

book  the  Compiler  refers  the  ingenious  student,  for  more 
extenuve  informatiou  on  the  subject. 
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X  UNCTUATioN*  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written 
composition  into  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences, 
by  points  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
different  pauses  which  the  sense,  and  an  accurate 
pronunciation  require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ;  the 
Semicolon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma ;  the 
Colon,  double  that  of  the  semicolon ;  and  the 
Period,  double  that  of  the  colon. 


I 


Punctuation  is  a  modern  art.  The  ancients  were 
entirely  unacqiuunted  with  the  use  of  our  commas,  colons, 
Sic;  and  wrote  not  only  without  any  distinction  of  mem- 
bers and  periods,  but  also  without  distinction  of  words ; 
which  custom  continued  till  the  year  360  before  Christ. 
How  the  ancients  read  tlieir  works,  written  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  After  tlie  practice  of 
joining  words  together  had  ceased,  notes  of  distincUon 
were  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word.  This  practice, 
with  some  variaUon,  continued  a  considerable  lime. 

A3  it  appears  that  the  present  usage  of  stops,  did  not 
take   place,    whilst  manuscripts  and  monumental  inscrip- 

■  Ai  puncluatioti  is  Intended  to  aid  botb  the  Miue,  snd  the  proQunds- 
lion  ornnmlcncc,  it  could  not  have  tieen  exclusively  diBCUued  under  the 
\<at\  0!  Sjintoi,  or  uf  Fnwid;^.  Tlic  nature  of  the  lutjen,  lis  extent  and 
iniporUkDce,  and  tin:  giouuiiiitical  linoirlnlge  which  il  ]ire9u[ipiwcs,  hnc 
induoid  la  m  aak*  It  a  I 
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tions,  were  tliii  only  known  nicttiods  of  conveying  knoi 
ledge,  we  mu§t  conclude  that  it  was  introduced  with  the 
art  of  printing.  Tiie  introduction  was,  however,  gradual : 
all  the  points  did  not  appear  at  once.  The  colon,  semi- 
colon, and  note  of  admiration,  were  produced  some  time 
after  the  others,  Tlie  whole  set,  as  they  are  now  used^ 
come  to  be  established,  when  learning  and  refinement  Iiad 
made  conudcrable  progress. 

As  the  several  articulate  sounds,  the  syLabies  and  words, 
of  which  sentences  consist,  are  marked  by  letters ;  so  llie 
rests  and  pauses,  between  sentences  and  their  parts,  are 
marked  by  points.  But  though  the  several  arlicul 
soimds,  are  pretty  fully  and  exactly  dedoted  by  letters 
known  and  determinate  power;  yet  the  several  paui 
which  are  used  in  a  just  pronunciation  of  discourse, 
very  imperfectly  expressed  by  points.  For  the  different 
degrees  of  connexion  between  the  several  parts  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  different  pauses  in  a  just  pronunmtion, 
which  express  those  degrees  of  connexion  according  to 
tlirir  proper  value,  admit  of  great  vatiety  :  but  the  whole 
number  of  points,  which  wo  have  to  express  tliis  variety^ 
amounts  only  to  four.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  under  a 
necessity  of  expressing  pauses  of  the  same  quantity, 
different  occasions,  by  different  points ;  and  more 
quently,  of  expresang  pauses  of  different  quantity  by 
same  points. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident,  that  the  doc 
trine  of  Punctuation  must  be  very  imperfect  Few  precise 
rules  can  be  given,  which  will  hold,  vriihout  exception, 
all  cases ;  but  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and 
of  the  writer.  On  the  other  bond,  if  a  greater  number 
marks  were  inventctl,  to  express  all  tlie  possible,  different 
pauses  of  pronunciation ;  the  doctrine  of  them  would  be 
very  perplexed  and  difficult,  and  the  use  of  them  wi 
rather  embarrass  than  assist  the  reader,  tl  remains, 
fore,  tliat  wc  be  content  with  the  Bides  of  Pu[ictiuiti< 
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laid  down  witli  as  much  ojcactncss  as  the  nalurc  of  llic  sub- 
ject will  admit :  such  as  may  serve  for  a  general  direction, 
to  be  accommodated  to  different  ucca^oaa ;  and  to  be  su[>- 
plied,  where  deficient,  by  the  writer's  judgment. 

The  predse  quantity  or  duration  of  each  pau^  cjitinol 
be  defined ;  for  it  vaiies  with  the  time  of  the  whole.  The 
same  composition  may  be  rehearsed  in  a  quicker  or  a 
slower  time;  but  the  proportion  between  the  pauses 
should  be  ever  invoiiable. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  determine  (he  proper  applica- 
tiou  of  the  points,  we  must  distinguish  between  an  imper- 
fect phrcue,  a  simple  saitence,  and  a  compouttd  sentence. 

An  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does  not 
amount  to  a  proportion  or  sentence :  as,  "  Therefore ;  in 
haste ;  studious  of  praise.'" 

A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one  finite 
veri),  expressed  or  implied :  as,  "  Temperance  preserves 
health." 

A  compound  sentence  has  more  than  one  subject,  or 
one  finite  verb,  cnther  expressed  or  understood ;  or  it  con- 
^tA  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  connected  together ; 
09,  "  Giood  nature  mends  and  beautifies  all  objects ;" 
"  Virtue  refines  the  affections,  but  vice  debases  them." 

Id  a  sentence,  tlie  subject  and  the  verb,  or  athcr  of 
them,  may  be  accompanied  with  several  adjuncts:  as,  the 
c^ject,  the  end,  the  circumstance  of  time,  place,  mann^, 
and  the  like :  and  the  subject  or  verb  may  be  either  imme- 
diately connected  with  them,  or  mediately ;  tliat  is,  by 
being  connected  with  something  which  is  connected  with 
some  otlier,  and  so  on :  as,  "  The  mind,  unoccupied  with 
useful  knowledge,  becomes  a  magazine  of  trifles  and 
follies." 

Members  of  sentences  may  be  divided  into  simple  and 
compound  members.    See  page  SIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF   THE    COUUA. 


The  Comma  usually  separates  those  parts  of  a  J 
sentence,  which,  though  very  closely  connected  in  | 
sense  and  construction,  require  a  pause  between  i 


See  voL  li.  p.  IGS. 

With  respect  lo  a  ample  sentence,  the  several  words 
of  which  it  consists  have  so  near  a  relation  to  each  other, 
thet,  in  general,  no  points  are  requisite,  except  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  it:  as,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  "  Every  port  of  matter  swarms 
with  living  creatures." 

A  uffiple  sentence,  however,  when  it  is  a  Long  one,  and  « J 
the  nominative  case  is  accompanied  with  inseparable  ad- 
juncts, may  admit  of  a  pause  immediately  before  the  verb : 
as,  *'  The  good  taste  of  the  present  age,  has  not  allowed 
us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  EngUsh  language." 
"  To  be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a  real  I 
defect  in  character," 


BULB  II. 

See  ml.  li.  p.  166. 

When  the  connexion  of  the  different  pans  of  a  tamj^   ' 
sentence,  is  inlemipled  by  an  imperfect  phrase,  a  comms 
is  usually  introduced  before    the    beginning,  and  al  the 
end  of  this  phrase :  as,  "  I  rememhcr,  toit/i  frratitude,  his 
goodness  to  me  :"  "  His  work  is,  in  tnantf  respects,  \tr/ 
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imperfect-  It  is,  Iherefbre,  not  mucli  approved."  Diit 
when  these  interruptions  are  sliglit  and  unimportant,  the 
comma  is  better  omJCted :  as,  "  Flattery  is  certainly  per- 
nicious ;"  "  There  is  surebf  a  pleasure  in  beneficence." 

In  the  generality  of  compound  sentences,  there  is  fre- 
quent occasion  for  commas.  This  will  api>car  from  the 
following  rules ;  some  of  which  apply  to  simple,  as  well 
as  to  compound  sentences. 


Whkn  two  or  more  nouns  occur  in  the  same  construc- 
tion, they  are  parted  by  a  comma :  as,  "  Reason,  virtue, 
answer  one  great  aim  :"  "  The  husband,  wife,  and  cliil- 
dren,  suffered  extremely  " :''  "  They  took  away  their  fur- 
niture,  clothes,  and  stock  in  trade:"  **He  is  alteminely 
supported  by  his  father,  his  uncle,   and  his  elder  brother." 

From  this  rule  there  is  mostly  an  exception,  with  regard 
to  two  nouns  closely  connected  by  a  conjunction:  as, 
*'  Virtue  and  vice  form  a  strong  contrast  to  each  other;" 
"  Libertines  call  religion  bigotry  or  superstition ;"  "  There 
is  a  ualural  difierence  between  merit  and  demerit,  virtue 
and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly."  But  if  the  parts  connected 
are  not  short,  a  comma  may  be  inserk'd,  though  the  con- 
junction is  expressed  ;  as,  "  Komances  may  be  said  to  be 
miserable  rhapsodies,  or  dangerous  incentives  to  evil;" 
"  Intemperance  destroys  the  strength  of  our  bodies,  arid 
the  vigour  of  our  toinds." 


M  ill  prDnuTictalian,  u  nccesui;  between  the 
the  verb,  ■  comma  chuuld  be  inaeited  (a  iJenote  iL  Bill 
oUowabie  between  the  bsl  adjective  and  the  noun,  undci 
□ma  ii  there  inoperly  omJlts). 

See  WALKER'S  Etemtidt  o/fifawlim. 
C  >■ 
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RULE  IV. 


See  voL  M.  p.  167. 


Two  or  more  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  substan* 
Uve,  are  likewise  separated  by  commas :  as,  ^^  Plidn,  honest 
truth,  wants  no  artificial  covering;^  " David  was  a  brave, 
wise,  and  pious  man  ;^  ^^  A  woman,  gentle,  senable,  welT- 
educated,  and  reli^ous  ;^  ^^  The  most  innocent  pleasures 
are  the  sweetest,  the  most  rational,  the  most  affecting^ 
and  the  most  lasting*^ 

But  two  adjectives,  immediately  connected  by  a  con- 
junction, are  not  separated  by  a  comma :  as,  « True 
wor^  is  modest  and  retired  ;^  **  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  consistent^  '^  We  must 
be  wise  or  foolish ;  there  b  no  medium.*^ 

RULE  V. 

See  vol.  fi.  p*  167. 

Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the  same  nominative  case, 
and  immediately  following  one  another,  are  also  separated 
by  commas:  as,  ** Virtue  supports  in  advernty,  mo- 
derates in  prosperity  :^  "  In  a  letter,  we  may  advise, 
exhort,  comfort,  request,  and  discuss.^ 

Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction, 
are  an  exception  to  the  above  rule:  as,  ^^^he  study 
of  natural  history  expands  and  elevates  the  mind;^ 
^'  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  labour  or  slieep,  we  should  be 
moderate."" 

Two  or  more  participles  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule, 
and  exception :  as,  ^^  A  man,  fearing,  serving,  and  loving 
his  Creator  C  **  He  was  happy  in  being  loved,  esteemed, 
and  respected;^  **By  being  admired  and  flattered,  we 
are  often  corrupted.^ 
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RULE  VI. 


See  vol.  ii.  p.  I681 


Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  succeeding  one  ano* 
ther,  must  be  separated  by  commas :  as»  ^^  We  are  fear^ 
fully,  wonderfully  framed  ;^  **  Success  generally  depends 
on  acting  prudently,  steadily,  and  vigorously,  in  what  we 
undertake."" 

But  wheu  two  adverbs  are  joined  by  a  conjunction, 
they  are  not  parted  by  a  comma :  as,  ^^  Some  men  sin 
deliberately  and  presumptuously;^  ** There  is  no  middle 
state;  we  must  live  virtuously  or  vitiously.'*' 


RULE  VII. 

See  voL  ii.  p.  108. 

When  participles  are  followed  by  something  that  de- 
pends on  them,  they  are  generally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma :  as,  *^  The  king,  op- 
provififf  the  plan,  put  it  in  execution  ;^  ^^  His  talents,, 
Jbrmed  Jbr  grec^  enterprises^  could  not  fail  of  rendering 
him  conspicuous;^  ^^AU  mankind  compose  one  family,^ 
assembled  under  the  eye  of  one  common  Father.*" 

RULE  VIII. 

See  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

When  a  conjunction  is  divided,  by  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
from  the  vetb  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase 
has  usually  a  comma  i|^  each  extremity :  as,  ^^  They  set 
out  early,  and,  before  the  dose  of  the  day,  arrived  at  the 
destined  jdi 
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RULE   IX. 


See  vol.  ii.  p,  169. 

Expressions  in  a  direct  address,   are  separated   from' 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas :  as,  ^^  Mtf  souy  give 
me  thy  heart ;^  "I  am  obliged  to  you,  myfnendSy  for 
•  your  many  favours.'' 

RULE  X. 

See  vd.  U.  p.  17a 

The  case  or  nominative  absolute,  and  the  infinitive 
mood  absolute,  are  separated  by  commas  from  the  body 
of  the  sentence:  as,  ^^His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to 
the  estate;"  "At  length,  their  ministry  performedy  and 
race  well  run,  they  left  the  world  in  peace  C  "  Ta  coo* 
less  the  truth,  I  was  much  in  fault*^ 

RULE  XL 

See  vol.  iL  pb  170. 

Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  nouns  added  to  other 
nouns  in  the  same  case,  by  way  of  explication  or  illustra- 
tion, when  accompanied  with  adjuncts,  are  set  off  by 
Commas  :  as,  "  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  was  emi- 
^entforhis  zeal  and  knowledge;'*  "The  butterfly,  chilrf 
of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the  sun." 

But  if  such  nouns  are  ungle,  or  only  form  a  proper  name, 
they  are  not  divided :  as,  '*  Paul  the  aposde  ;^  *^  The  em^ 
peror  Antoninus  wrote  an  excellent  book.^ 

RULE  XII. 

,  See  voU  ii.  p.  171. 

Simple  members  of  sentences  connected  by  comparH* 
tivesy  ate,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  a  comma :  as, 
*'*'  A9  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  w  doth  my 
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int  after  ihee;"  "Bettfr  is  a  di 
Jove,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  with  it." 

If  the  members  in  comparative  sentences  are  short,  the 
comma  ia,  in  general,  better  omitted :  as,  "  How  much 
better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gtjd .'"  "  Mank'md  act 
ofinter  from  caprice  than  reason." 


When  words  are  placed  in  opposition  to  tadi  other, 
«r  with  some  marked  variety,  \\\e^  require  tu  be  distin- 
^ished  by  a  comma :  as, 

"  Tho*  deep,  yet  dear ;  iho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
"Strong,  without rnge;  without  oerflowing.  full." 

"  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  stale,  are  often  found, 
not  only  in  union  with,  but  in  opposition  to,  the  views  and 
conduct  of  one  another." 

Sometimes,  when  the  word  with  which  the  last  pr^xtsi- 
tion  agrees,  is  angle,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  before 
it :  as,  **  Many  states  were  in  alliance  -uAth,  and  under  the 
protection  uf  Rome." 

The  same  rule  and  restriction  must  be  applied,  when  two 
or  more  noims  refer  to  the  same  preposition  ;  as,  "  He  was 
composed,  both  under  the  threatening,  and  at  the  approach, 
</ a  cruel  and  lingering  death;"'  "Ho  was  not  only  the 
king,  but  the  father  of  his  people." 


A   remarkable  expression,    or  a  short  obseryation,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  quotation,  may  be  property  marked 
with  a  comma :   as,  "  It  hurts  a  man's  pride  to  say,  I  do  not 
I  know  ;"  "  Plutarch  calls  lying,  the  vice  of  slaves." 
Cc3 


See  vol.  iJ.  p.  I"*- 

Relative  pronouns  we  connective  words,  and 
rally  admit  a  comma  before  tliem :  as,  "He  preach 
sublimely,  ttho  lives  a  sober,  righteous,  and  pious  life 
"  There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex,  which  can  au] 
the  place  of  virtue." 

But  when  two  members,  or  plirases,  are  closely 
nected  by  a  relative,  restraining  ihe  general  notion  of  thi 
antecedent  to  a  particular  sense,  the  comma  should  \n 
omitted :  as,  "  Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  which  virtui 
must  make  \"  "  A  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will 
misconstrue  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  tog& 
ther."  In  the  latter  example,  the  assertion  is  not 
man  in  general,"^  but  of  "  a  man  who  is  of  a  detracting 
spirit;"  and  iherefore  they  should  rot  be  separated. 

The  fifteenth  rule  applies  equally  to  cases  in  which  tl 
relative  is  not  expressed,   but  understood :    as,  "  It   wi 
from  piety,  warm  and  unaffected,  that  his  morala  deriTed 
strength."      "This    sentiment,     habitual    and   strong,    ii^ 
fluenccd   his  whole   conduct."      In   both   these  example^ 
the  relative  and  the  verb  which  was,  are  understood, 


s«voi.  ii,  p.  m. 

A  Nmple  memlwr  of  a  sentence,  contained  wiihi 
another,  or  following  another,  mut>t  be  distingui»J)e<l  by 
the  comma :  as,  "to  improve  time,  whilst  wc  are  bli 
cd  with  health,  will  smooth  the  Ixd  of  wckncss."  "  Vei^ 
often,  white  we  are  compljuning  of  Uie  vanity,  and  tJie 
evils  of  human  life,  we  make  that  vjuii^,  and  wc  inci 
those  evils,' 


k^^^ai 
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If,  however,  llie  members  succeeding  taeli  other,  are 
very  closely  connected,  the  comma  13  unnecossary :  as, 
"  Revelation  tells  ua  hov  we  may  attmn  iiuppineas.'" 

When  a  verb  in  the  infiQiLve  mood,  follows  its  govern- 
ing verb,  with  several  words  between  them,  those  words 
should  generally  have  a  comma  m  the  end  of  them :  as. 
"  It  ill  becomes  good  and  wise  men,  to  oppose  tuid  degrade 
one  another.'" 

Several  verbs  in  the  iiitinitive  inood,  having  a  common 
dependence,  and  succeeding  one  another,  are  also  divided 
by  commas:  as,  "To  relieve  ihc  indigeiil,  to  cumfori  the 
afflicted,  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
are  humane  and  noble  employ mcuts." 


RULE  XVII. 


Whes  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infi- 
nitive mood,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  icade 
the  nominative  ease  to  it,  the  former  is  generally  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  verb,  by  a  comma :  as,  "  The  most 
obvious  remedy  is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with 
"bad  men."  "  The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  against 
the  infection,  is,  to  withdraw  troai  all  associations  with 
bad  men." 


RULE  XVIIT. 

SeeTal.ii,  p.  IT4. 

When  atljuncts  or  rirciimstances  are  of  importance, 
and  often  when  the  natural  order  of  them  is  inverted, 
they  may  be  set  off  by  commas :  as,  "  Virtue  must  be 
formed  and  supported,  not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by 
daily  and  repealed  exertions."  "  Vices,  like  shadows, 
towards  the  evening  of  life,  grow  great  and  monstrous." 
~~  Cc4 
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"  Our  interests  are  interwoven  by  threads  innumer^ 
abler  ^^By  threads  innumerable,  our  interests  are  in- 
terwoven.'*' 

RULE  XIX. 

See  voL  u.  p.  175. 

Wheee  a  verb  is  understood,  a  comma  may  ofteu  be 
properly  introduced.  This  is  a  general  rule,  which, 
besides  comprising  some  of  the  preceding  rules,  will 
iqpply  to  many  cases  not  determined  by  any  of  them :  as, 
**  From  law  arises  security ;  frcHn  security,  curiosity ; 
from  curiosity,  knowledge.*"  In  this  example,  the  verb 
"arises'^  is  understood  before  "curiosity''  and  "know- 
ledge;" at  which  words  a  considerably  pause  is  nc^ 
cessary. 

RULE  XX. 

See  voL  ii.  p.  176. 

The  words,  way,  sOy  hencCy  again,  firsiy  secondhfj  for- 
merly j  noWy  lasth/,  once  more,  above  all,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  next  place,  in  short,  and  all  other  words  and  phrases 
of  the  same  kind,  must  generally  be  separated  from  the 
context  by  a  comma :  as,  "  Remember  thy  best  and 
first  friend ;  Jbrmerly,  the  supporter  of  thy  infancy,  and 
the  guide  of  thy  childhood;  ^low,  the  guardian  of  thy 
youth,  and  the  hope  of  thy  coming  years."*  "He  feared 
want,  lience,  he  over-valued  riches."  **This  conduct 
may  heal  the  difference,  nay,  it  may  constantly  prevent 
any  in  future."  "  Finally,  I  shall  only  ^peat  what  has 
been  often  justly  said."  "  If  the  spring  put  forth  no 
blossoms,  in  summer  there  will  be  no  .beauty,  and  in 
autumn,  no  fruit ;  so,  if  youth  be  tri^  away  mthout  im- 
provement, riper  ye^s  may  be  contemptible,  mid  old  ag^ 
miserable." 


'CoauA. 
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In  nuny  of  the  fcn-^cnng  rules  and  exsmples,  great 
:i^ard  must  be  paid  to  the  length  of  the  clauses,  and 
the  proportiou  which  they  bear  to  one  another.  An 
attention  to  the  sense  of  any  passage,  and  to  the  clear, 
easy  oonununication  of  it,  inll,  it  is  presumed,  with 
the  aid  c^  the  piece^ng  rules*  enable  the  student  to 
adjust  the  proper  pausee^  and  the  places  for  inserting  the 
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OP  THB  SEHtCOLON. 


The  Semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  a  compcMiod 
sentence  into  two  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely 
connected  as  those  which  are  separated  by  a  comma, 
nor  yet  so  little  dependent  on  each  other,  as  those 
whjdi  are  distinguisbed  by  a  colon. 

Sge  vol.  &.  p.  177. 

The  Semicolon  u  sometimes  used,  when  the  preceding 
member  of  the  sentence  does  not  of  itself-^ve  a  complete 
sense,  but  depends  on  the  following  clause :  and  stMnetimes 
when  the  sense  of  that  member  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  concluding  one :  as  in  the  following  instances : 
*'  As  the  denre  of  approbation,  when  it  works  according 
to  reason,  improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  spedes  in 
every  thing  that  b  laudable ;  bo  nothing  is  more  destruc> 
tive  to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly.'" 

"Experience  teaches  us,  that  an  entire  retreat  irmn 
worldly  aflairs,  u  not  what  religion  requites ;  nor  does  it 
even  enjtnn  a  Icmg  retreat  from  them.'" 

"  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface ;  but  pearls  Ue  at  the 
bottom." 

"  Philosophers  assert,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive;  and  that  all 
future  generations  will  continue  to  make  discormes,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea." 

"  But  all  Mibdita  by  elemental  strife; 
"  And  pasnons  arc  the  elements  of  lift." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF   THE    COLON. 


The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two 
«r  more  parts,  less  connected  than  those  which  are 
.separated  by  a  semicolon  ;  but  not  so  independent 
jas  separate  distinct  sentences. 


The  Colon  may  be  properly  applied  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing cases. 

1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself, 
but  followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  further  iJ- 
lustrolion  of  the  subject :  as,  "  Nature  felt  her  inability  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  consequences  of  guilt :  the  gos- 
j)cl  reveals  the  plan  of  Di\-ine  interposition  and  aid." 
"  Nature  confessctb  some  aloiiement  to  be  necessary : 
the  gospel  discovers  that  the  necessary  atonement  is 
made." 

"  Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  per- 
severance :  yonder  palace  was  raised  by  single  stones ;  yet 
you  see  its  height  and  apaaousness." 

"  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree  ; 
"  But  »H  mankind's  concern  is  charity : 
"  All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
"  And,  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend." 


2.  When  a   semicolon,    or   more  than  one.   have  pre- 

cilcd,  and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to 

I  mark  llie  connecting  or  concluding  sentiment :  as,  "  As  we 

civc  UiG  abadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did 


I 
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not  perceive  it  moviQg ;  and  it  appears  that  the  grass  has 
grown,  though  nobody  ever  saw  it  grow :  so  the  advances 
we  make  in  knowledge,  as  they  consist  of  such  insensible 
steps,  are  only  percdvable  by  the  distance.'" 

**  A  Divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven ; 
an  almighty  governor,  stretching  forth  his  arm  to  punish 
or  reward ;  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  here- 
after for  the  righteous,  and  of  indignation  and  wrath 
awaiting  the  wicked :  these  are  the  couaderations  which 
overawe  the  world,  which  support  integrity,  and  check 
guilt."* 

S.  The  Colon  is  commonly  used  when  an  example,  a 
quotation,  or  a  speech,  is  introduced:  as,  '^The  Scrip- 
tures give  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the  Deity,  in 
these  words :  ^  Grod  is  love/  ^  *^  He  was  often  heard  to 
say :  '  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to 
leave  it/  '^ 

The  propriety  of  uang  a  colon,  or  semicolon,  is  some- 
times  determined  hy  a  conjunction's  being  expressed,  or 
not  expressed:  as,  ^^Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the 
hope  of  perfect  happiness :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world.^  **Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of 
peirfect    happiness;   for  there    is  no  such  thing  in   the 

world.'' 


€€ 


Where  grows  ? — where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture^  not  the  soil : 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere ; 
Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where." 


L 


■a 
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OV   TUB    PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  and  indepen- 
dent, and  not  connected  in  construction  with 
the  following  sentence,  it  is  marked  with  a  Pe- 
riod. 

SmvoI.  il  p.  181. 

Some  sentences  are  indepeDdent  of  each  other,  both  in 
their  senao  and  fonstrucUon  :  as,  *'  Fear  God.  Honour 
'  the  King.  Have  charily  towards  all  men."  Others  ate 
independent  only  in  their  grammatical  construction  :  as, 
"  The  Supreme  Being  changes  not,  either  in  his  dewte 
to  promote  our  happiness,  or  in  the  plan  of  hia  administra- 
tion. One  light  always  dunes  upon  us  from  above.  One 
dear  and  direct  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man.^ 

A  period  may  sometimes  be  admitted  between  two  sen- 
tences, though  they  arc  jmned  by  a  disjunctive  or  copii- 
latire  conjunction.  For  the  quality  of  the  pc»nt  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  connective  particle,  but  on  the 
sense  'and  structure  of  sentences:  as,  "Recreations, 
though  tbcy  may  be  of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady 
government  to  keep  them  within  a  due  and  limited  pro- 
vince. But  such  as  are  of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature, 
are  not  to  be  governed,  but  to  be  banished  from  every 
well-regulated  mind."* 

"  He  who  lifLs  himself  up  to  the  observation  and  notice 
of  the  world,  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  likely  to  avwd  cen- 
sure.  For  he  draws  upon  himself  a  thousand  eyes,  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  liim  in  every  part." 


The  period  should  1 
>"M.S.     P 


jvery  abbreviated  word : 
1     N.S."  &c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OV  THE   DASH.    NOTES  OF   INTERROGATION  AND     EXCLAMA- 
TION, AND  THE  PARENTHESIS. 


Section  I. 
0/  the  Dash. 


^ 


The  Dfuh,  though  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and 
incoherent  writers,  may  be  introduced  with  propriety, 
where  the  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly ;  where  a  signifi- 
cant pause  is  required ;  of  where  there  is  an  unexpected 
turn  in  the  sentiment :  as,  "  If  thou  art  he,  so  much  re- 
spected once — but,  oh !  how  fallen !  how  degraded !"  "  If 
acting  conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator; — if  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  mankind  around  us  ; — if  securing  our 
own  happiness ; — are  objects  of  the  highest  moment ; — 
then  we  are  loudly  called  upon,  to  cultivate  and  extend 
the  great  interests  of  religion  and  virtue."  A  dash  follow- 
ing a  stop,  denotes  that  the  pause  is  to  be  greater  than  if 
the  stop  were  alone ;  and  when  used  by  itself,  requirea  a, 
pause  of  such  length  as  the  sense  alone  can  determine. 


"  Here  lies  the  great False  marble,  where  ? 

"  Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right— This  world,  'tis  true, 
"  Was  made  for  Cssar — but  for  Titus  too." 


I 


Besides  the  points  which  mark  the  pauses  in  discourse, 
there  are  characters,  which  denote  a  different  modulatioa 
of  voice,  in  correspondence  to  the  sense.     These  are 

The  point  of  Interrogation,         ? 

The  point  of  Exclamation,  ! 

The  Pabemtiiesis,  (    ) 


INTERROCATION- 


Of  Ike  IsTERROGATORV  poiiU. 

A  NOTE  of  Interrogation  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence ;  that  ia,  when  a  question  is  asked :  as, 
"  Who  will  accompany  me  ?"  "  Shall  we  always  be 
friends  ?" 

Questions  which  a  person  asks  himself  in  contempla- 
tion, ought  to  be  terminated  by  points  of  interrogation: 
as,  "Who  adorned  the  heavens  with  such  exquisite 
beauty?"  "  At  whose  command  do  the  planets  perform 
their  constant  revolutions?" 

"  To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
"Content  orpleasure,  but  the  good  and  just?" 

A  jtoint  of  interrogation  is  improper  after  sentences 
vhicb  are  not  questions,  but  only  expresaons  of  admira- 
tion, or  of  some  other  emotion. 

"  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity  and  excel- 
lence in  the  fiur  sex !" 

"  With  what  prudence  does  the  son  of  Sirach  advise 
us,  in  the  choice  of  our  companions !" 


A  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  cmplc^ed,  in 
cases  where  it  is  only  said  a  question  has  lieen  asked,  nnd 
where  the  words  are  not  usctl  as  a  question.  "  The  Vy. 
prians  asked  me  why  I  wept."  To  give  thi*  wnleiico  IIih 
interrogative  form,  it  should  be  exprewwl  thii»,  "  Thr 
Cyprians  said  to  me,  '  Why  dost  thou  weep  f  " 
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Section  a. 
Of  the  ExcLAUATOBY  poini. 


The  note  of  Exclamation  is  applied  to  ( 
sudden  emotion,  surprise,  joy,  grief,  &c.  and  i 
vocations   or  axldresses :    ns,  "  My    friend  !    this    i 
amazes  me  !"     "Blese   the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  and 
not  sU  his  benefits!" 

"  Oh !  had  we  both  our  humble  state  msintain'd, 
"  And  safe  in  peaee  and  poverty  rem&in'd !" 

"  Hear  me,  O  Lord !  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great 

It  is  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  between  an 
InterrogaUve  and  exclamatory. sentence:  but  a  sentence, 
in  which  any  wonder  or  admiration  is  expressed,  and  no 
answer  alhcr  expected  or  implied,  may  be  always  pro- 
perly terminated  by  a  note  of  exclamation :  as,  "  How 
much  vanity  in  the  pursuits  of  men!"  "Who can  suffi. 
cicntiy  express  the  goodness  of  our  Creator!" 
is  more  amiable  than  virtue !" 

The  interrogation  and  excliunation  points  arc   ind< 
minate  as  to  their  quantity  or  timc>  and  may  be  etji 
lent   in  that  respect  to  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  or  a  period, 
as  the  sense  may  require.      They  mark  an  elevation  of  tlie 

The  utility  for  the  points  of  Interrogation  and  Exelatna- 
lion,  appears  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  the 
meaning  is  signified  and  discriminated  solely  by 
points. 

"  What  condescennoR !" 
"  What  condescension  ?" 

"  How  great  was  the  sacrifice !" 
"  How  great  was  the  iacrifice?" 


sulli. 
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Of  the  Pauenthesis. 

A  Pabesthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary 
infonnation,  or  useful  remark,  introduced  into  the  body  of 
I  a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted   without 
Y  injuring  the  grammatical  construction :  as. 


"  Know  then  tlm  truth,  (enough  for  n 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 


n  to  know,) 


"  And  was  tlie  ruisom  paid  ^  It  was ;  and  paid 
"  (Wiiat  can  exalt  his  bounty  more  ?)  for  Aee." 

"  To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save  four  or 
Sve  letters  (for  what  is  a  qame  besides  >.)  from  oblivion.'" 
^  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know 

\  the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as 

I  kfflg  as  he  Hveih  ?" 

If  the  incidental  clause  is  short,  or  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  proper  to  use  the 
parenthetical  characters.  The  following  instances  are 
therefore  improper  uses  of  the  parenthesis.  "  Speak  you 
(who  saw)  his  wonders  in  tlie  deep."  "  Every  planet 
(as  the  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  viun)  is  most  pro- 
bably inhabited."  "He  found  them  asleep  again;  (for 
eyes  were  heavy  v)  neither  knew  they  what  to 
r  him-'" 
The  parenthesis  generally  marks  a  moderate  depression 
if  the  voice,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  every  point 
I  which  the  sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  cha- 
\  ract«rs  were  omitted.  It  ought  to  terminate  with  the 
Vnlumr  L  D  d 
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aamc  kind  uf  ntop  wliidi  ibe  member  lus.  thai  precedes 
ii ;  and  ru  contain  that  stop  within  the  parenthetical 
marks*.  We  mtut,  however,  except  cases  <^  interro- 
gation and  excIaroatioD :  as,  "  While  they  wish  to  please, 
(and  why  ehould  they  not  wish  it  ?)  they  disdain  dis- 
honourable means."  "  It  was  represented  by  an  analogy, 
(Oh,  how  inadequate !)  which  was  borrowed  from  the  rc- 
ligioaof  paganism." 

'  Ai  ibc  parenUwiB  iocluda  the  whole  daiK,  and  the  point  ■•  a  (an 
of  ibeclnttE,  and  praperlf  bdo^  to  h,  then  on  be  do  dgtdii  dnl  tbe 
puinl  tbnuld  ba  contaioed  irilUi  tiK  pannlbeljcal  mariw.  To  place  it  oa 
■be  ouuide  of  ibe  pirentbetical  dianctm.  vcwld  be.  to  poiM  iboae  da- 
■actcts,  and  not  the  clune.  Hie  phraee  which  preenk*  the  |iaiiialnai 
IttHM,  deiiititm,  have  iti  imper  fcial  and  {lauie  ■"—*—<  to  it ;  aod 
nM  b>  left  irithout  ita  imiiMiij  appcndagca  till  the  |aiiiilIiiMi  la  amm- 
fWad:  the  KUpeoae  i>  forerd  and  iir^ular.  That  the  pncntfaea  kadf 
does  Rot  lopplf  the  place  at  a  point  betweoi  the  parentbetic  dauK,  a^ 
thit  wonU  immediBtdf  peeecding  it,  ii  eridcnt  from  tfaii  ""■■■■■-*~irr. 
thai  the  precmlli^  duue  ftrquentlr  raqidre*  a  point  and  tooc  iiiiiiaHj 
dilfecem  (hni  Uuae  which  bekng  to  the  parentbetic  dauie-  Thia  win  le 
aeei  in  the  following  aentence :  ■*  If  I  giant  thia  requeat,  (and  who  oonkt 
Tba    ral  and 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  APOSTROPHE,  CARET,  &c. 

There  are  other  characters,  which  are  frequently  made 
use  of  in  composition,  and  which  may  be  explained  iu 
this  place,  viz. 

An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  *  is  used  to  abbreviate  or 
shorten  a  word :  as,  '*  ^^  for  His ;  tlui'  for  though ;  e*tii  for 
even ;  jud^d  forjudged.  Its  chief  use  is  to  show  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  nouns :  as,  *^  A  man^s  property ;  a  woman'^a 
ornament."" 

A  Caret,  marked  thus  ^  is  placed  where  some  word  hap- 
pens to  be  left  out  in  writing,  and  which  is  inserted  over 
the  line.  This  mark  is  also  called  a  circumflex,  when 
placed  over  a  particular  vowel,  to  denote  a  long  syllable : 
as,  "  Euphrates."*' 

A  Hyphen,  marked  thus  -  is  employed  in  connecting 
compounded  words :  as,  **Lap-dog,  tea-pot,  pre-existence, 
self-love,  to-morrow,  mother-in-kw." 

It  is  also  used  when  a  word  is  divided,  and  the  former 
part  is  written  or  printed  at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  the 
latter  part  at  the  beginning  of  another.  In  this  case,  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  not  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second. 

The  Acute  Accent,  mariced  thus' :  as,  *'  FdmyP  The 
Grave  thus  ' :  as,  "  FhvofurP 
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PUNCTUATION. 


In   English,   ihe   uuientual  marks  are  chiefly    used   i 
spelling-books    and    dictionaiiea,    to    mark    the    syll 
which   require  a  perticukr  stress  of  the  voice 
nunciation. 


The  stress  is  laid  on   long  and  short  syllables  indiscrii 
nately.     In  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
some  writers  of  dictionaries  have  placed   the  grave  on  the 
former,  and   the  acute   on    the  latter,   in    this    manner 
"  Minor,  mineral,  lively,  lived,  rival,  river," 


The  proper  mark  to  distinguish  i 
as,  "  Rosy :"  and  a  short  one  this 
last  mark  is  called  a  breve. 


long  syllable,  la  this 
^:  as,   "Fally*    Tl 


I 


A  Diteresis,  thus  marked  ■  ■,  consists  of  two  pcunts  placed 
over  one  of  the  two  vowels  that  would  otherwise  make  a 
diphthong,  and  parts  them  into  two  syllables:  as,  ' 
iitor,  coadjutor,  aerial."" 

A  Section,  marked  thus  §,  is  die  divi^on  of  i 
or  chapter,  into  less  parts  or  portions. 

A  Paragraph  %  dettotes  the  beginning  of  alKlr  Bubjeo 
or  a  sentence  not  connected   with  the  foregoing.      This 
character  is  chiefly  used  in   the    Old,  and  in  the    New 
Testaments. 


k 


A  Quoliition  "  ".     Two  inverted  commas  are  genenJIj^ J 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  or  a  passage,  which  »  . 
quoted  or  tranBcribcd  from  the  speaker  or  author  in  his 
own  words;  and  two  commas  in  their  direct  position,  are 
placed  at  the  conclusion :  as, 

■'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
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Crotchets  or  Brackets  [  ]  serve  to  enclose  a  word  or 
sentence,  which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  expla- 
nation itself,  or  a  word  or  sentence  which  is  intended  to 
supply  some  deficiency,  or  to  rectify  some  mistake. 

An  Index  or  Hand  ^[3^jpcinXs  out  a  reaiarkable  passage, 
or  something  that  requires  particular  attention. 

A  Brace  j-  is  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  trij^et  or 
three  lines^  which  have  the  same  rhyme. 

Braces  are  also  used  to  connect  a  number  of  words  with 
one  common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion io  writag^M'  jirinting. 

An  Asterisk,  or  little  star  *,  directs  the  reader  to  some 
note  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  T^vo  or 
three  asterisks  generally  denote  the  omission  of  some  letters 
in  a  word,  or  of  some  bold  or  indelicate  exprea^on,  or 
some  defect  in  the  manuscript. 

An  Ellipsis  — •  is  also  used,  when  some  letters  in  a 
word,  or  some  words  in  a  verse,  are  omitted-:  as,  '^The 
k g,"  for  "  the  king.'* 

An  Obelisk,  which  is  marked  thus  -f,  and  Parallels  thus  ||, 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  figures,  are 
used^ut  references  to  the  margin,  or  bottom  of  the  page. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIRECTIONS   RESPECTING  THE  USE  OP  CAPITAL 

LETTERS. 

As  the  commencement  of  every  sentence  is  distin- 
guished by  a  capital  letter,  and  as  capitals  frequently 
occur  in  other  parts  of  a  sentence  ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  learner  some  directions  respecting  their  proper  ap- 
plication. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  to  begin  every  noun  with  a 
capital :  but  as  this  practice  was  troublesome,  and  gave 
the  writing  or  printing  a  crowded  and  confused  appear- 
ance, it  has  been  discontinued.  It  is,  however,  very 
proper  to  be^n  with  a  capital, 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note, 
or  any  other  piece  of  writing. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period ;  and,  if  the  two  sen- 
tences are  totaUy  independent^  after  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion or  exclamation. 

But  if  a  number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  sen- 
tences,  are  thrown  into  one  general  group ;  or  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  latter  sentences  depends  on  the  former, 
all  of  >them,  except  the  first,  may  begin  with  a  small 
letter :  as,  **  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity?  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning?  and 
fools  hate  knowledge?^  "Alas!  how  difierent!  yet  how 
like  the  same !"" 

S.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity :  as,  "  God,  Jehovah, 
the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord,  Providence, 
the  Messiah,  the  Holy  Spirit."*" 
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^.  Proper  names  of  persons,  places,  streets,  luountains, 
livers,  ships :  as,  "  George,  York,  the  Strand,  the  Alps, 
the  Thames,  the  Seahorse.*" 

5.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of  places : 
as,  ^'  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  French,  and  ItaHan."' 

6.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after  a 
colon,  or  when  it  is  in  a  direct  form :  as,  "  Always  re- 
member this  ancient  maxim :  '  Know  thyself.'  '*'  "  Our 
great  lawgiver  says,  '  Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me.'"'  But  when  a  quotation  is  brought  in  obliquely 
after  a  comma,  a  capital  is  unnecessary :  as,  '^  Solomon 
observes,  *  that  pride  goes  before  destruction.''  ^ 

The  first  word  of  an  example  may  also  very  pro^ 
pcrly  begin  with  a  capital :  as,  '*  Temptation  proves  our 
virtue.^ 

7.  Every  substantive  and  principal  word  in  the  titles  o( 
books:  as,  '^Johnson''s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage r  "  Thomson's  Seasons ;""  "  Rolling's  Ancient 
History.'" 

.  8.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

9.  The  pronoun  7,  and  the  interjection  O,  are  writlen 
in  capitals :  as,  "  I  write  f '  "  Hear,  O  earth  !'" 

Other  words,  besides  the  preceding,  may  begin  with 
capitals,  when  they  are  remarkably  emphatical,  or  the 
principal  subject  of  the  composition. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


OK      PAllAGB 


As  every  species  of  composition  admits  i 
Tided  into  paragraphs,  it  appears  to  be  proper  to  explain 
the  DHturc  and  use  of  these  divisions,  more  particularly 
than  they  have  b«in  explained  in  Chapter  VI.  page  41S. 
The  following  rules  on  this  subject  will  aflbrd  the  student 
some  instruction. 


1.  Different  subjects,  unless  they  are  very  ^ort,  or  vn 
numerous    in    small    compass,   should  be  separated 
paragtai^s. 


S.  When   one  subject   is   continued  to  a  considerable 
length,   the  larger  divisions  of  it  should  be  put  into  panu 
graplis.     And  it  will  hove  a  good  effect  to  farm  tile  breaks 
when  it  can   properly  be  done,  at  sentiments  of  tlic  n 
weight,  or  that  call  for  particular  attention. 


1 

rabl^" 

panu 


3.  The  facts,  premises,  and  conclusions,  of  a  subject, 
sometimes  naturally  point  out   the  separations  into  para- 
graphs: and  ea«di  of  these,   when   of  great   length, 
again  require  subdivision  at  their  most  distinctive 
By  showing  the  learner  how  some  of  these  divituona  mi 
be  introdnccd,    he    will   more    easily    comjirehend   their 
nature.     They  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner, 
or  in  any  other    similnr    forms  of    expression.— "  From 
this  enumeration    of  particulars,     it    appears    to    folli 
tliat,"  8ic.     "  The  natural  oonscqucncc  of  this  deduct 
of  fartfi,  is,"  8ic.     "The  legitimate  inference  from 
premises,     seems     to    be,"  &c,      "From    the    prn 
statement,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,"  Stc. 


I 


TARAGBAPHa  *n 

1.  Ill   cases  wliich   retiuirc   a  connected   sulijcct  lo   be 
itirDicd  into   several   paTagraph*,   a  suitable   turn   of  ex- 
pression,  exhibiting   the  connexion   of  the  broken  paru, 
•wUl  give  beauty  and   force   to  tlie  division.      This  rule 
«iU  be  more  intelligible   to  the  student,  by  the  following 
jirascs,   which  point  out,  in  a  few   instances,  how  sepa- 
^mted  paragraphs  may  be  connected  in  sentiment     "This 
was,  indeed,  no  more  than  conjecture  :    but   it   was 
confirmed  by,"  &e-      "  What  has  been  related  is  noU  in 
itself,    very   important;    but  connected   with   subscqueni 
facts,  it  iias  great  weight,"  &c.      "Happy  as  he  appears 
4o  have  been,  in  tlna  situation,  his  felicity  was  auguienled 
another  event:    this  was,^  Sec.     "These  are  ibc   mi- 
ca   of   vice;    let    us    now    descnbe  the  bAppineas  of 
tuc,"  Sic. 

In  the  followmg  letter,  some  of  tlie  preceding  rules 
M;ting  paragraphs,  arc  distinctly  exemplified :  and  we 
resent  it  to  the  student,  as  an  illustration  and  confimialion 
'  those  rules.  To  eluudaie  them  all  would  require  a 
r  number  -of  pages,  than  can  be  properly  assigned 
r  that  purpose  in  the  present  work. 

"**  According  to  my  promise*  I  now  send  you  the  fine 
mtiments  of  Addison,  upon  Gratitude.  But  before  I 
exhibit  this  virtue,  I  shall  present  you  with  a  few  maxims 
and  observations,  which,  to  young  persons  in  particular, 
are  of  great  importance;  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will 

rwt  your  most  cordial  approbation. 
He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once, 
may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes;  and    regret,  in  the 
hat  hour,  his  usclesa  ioteaiions,  and  burcn  iceal. 


Time  once  past,  ne^'er  returns :    tlic  moment  which  i 
:,  15  lost  for  ever. 
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The  best  preparation  for  all  the  uncertainties  of  futu- 
rity, consists  in  a  well-ordered  mind,  a  good  conscience, 
and  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  appearances  of  our  security  are  frequently  de- 
ceitful. When  our  sky  seems  most  settled  and  serene,  b 
some  unobserved  quarter  gathers  the  little  black  cloud,  m 
which  the  tempest  ferments,  and  prepares  to  discharge 
itself  on  our  head. 

To  sensual  persons,  hardly  any  thing  is  what  it  appears 
to  be:  and  what  flatters  most  is  always  farthest  from 
reality.  There  are  voices  which  sing  around  them  ;  but 
whose  strains  allure  to  ruin.  There  is  a  banquet  spread, 
where  ppison  is  in  every  dish.  There  is  a  couqh  which 
invites  them  to  repose ;  but  to  slumber  upon  it  is  death. 

We  should  cherish  sentiments  of  charitv  towards  all 
men.  The  Author  of  all  good  nourishes  much  piety  and 
virtue  in  hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us;  and  beholds 
repentance  ready  to  spring  up  among  many,  whom  we 
con^der  as  reprobates. 

Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others  happy,  make,  haste  to 
give  while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed ;  and  remember,  that 
every  moment  of  delay,  takes  away  something  from  the 
value  of  his  benefaction.  And  let  him  who  proposes  his 
own  happiness  reflect,  that  while  he  forms  his  purpose, 
the  day  rolls  on,  and  ^  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work.** 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  felicity,  than  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed  ; 
to  trace  our  own  progress  in  existence,  by  such  tokens  as 
excite  neither  shame  nor  sorrow.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  care  of  those,  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with 
comfort,  to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas,  as 
shall  support  the  cxpenj>cs  of  that  time,  which  is  to  dqicnd 
wholly  ujKin  the  fund  already  acquired. 
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Tilt:  K'atiiiriil  pkTc  o(  Adtli«m.  on  the  duty  and 
liileasiirt'  of  U'ln^  prnlcfiil  to  our  bcntfactors,  is  hs 
follows. 

'There  is  nol  (iwys  I)«^)  a  inure  plensni;;  exeivise  of  tlie 
mind,  thuii  gratiLudu-  It  is  accompanied  with  so  great 
inward  satisfaction,  that  the  liuly  is  suffieiimtly  rewarded 
by  the  performance-  II  i»  not,  like  the  prui'ticc  of  manv 
other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful;  but  aiu.'ndetl  willi  so 
iitut;li  pieat^ure,  that  ivere  theix;  no  poiitivv  command 
wliicli  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up  for  it  here- 
after, a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural 
Ratification  it  affords. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  ni:in,  how  nuich  mua- 
&OIII  man  to  his  Maker  ? — The  i5Ui»i-eme  Being  docs  not 
only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties,  which  proceed  more 
immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  those  benefils  which 
lire  conveyed  to  us  by  others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy, 
f  what  means  soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  tlie 
gift  of  HIM,  who  it,  the  great  author  of  good,  and  Uie 
father  of  mercies 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  na- 
I  lurnlly  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of 
Fa  grateful  man,  it  exalts  the  sold  into  rapture,  when  it  is 
r  employed  on  this  grcat  object  of  grniilude;  on  this  bc- 
E  Dcfiu'nt  Being,  who  has  given  us  every  thing  we  already 
■IKMsess,  and  from  whom  we  expect  every  thing  we  yet 
nllc^  for." 

xiius  and  ubserviitions,  and  the  M.'n- 
Itimenls  on  gratitude,  which  are  contained  in  this   letter, 

I  will  be  con^dered  by  yon  of  so  much  importance,  us  li> 

II  be  worthy  of  being  impressed  on  your  tiicmoiy. 

Vodi-s  most  ufl'atiouutclv." 
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CONCLUSION. 


Having  finiBhed  the  present  Treatise  on  tfie 
jiortsof  Gmmmar,  we  shall  conclude  this  porUon  of 
work,  with  expressing  a  few  »entjments,  in  ^dndi( 
of  the  subject  and  labours  in  whicli  we  have  been  engaged. 
These  sentiments  have  been  principally  taken  fconi 
Harris's  Hermes. 


J 


An  objector  to  this  system  of  grammatical  rules 
principles,  may  demand,  with  an  air  of  ptcasanlrj 
ridicule, — "  Is  there  do  speaking  then  without  all 
trouble  ?  Do  we  not  all  converse  together  without 
culty,  and  clearly  communicate  our  ideas;  not  only  U)4 
learned,  but  the  unlearned,  not  only  profound  philoso 
rfiers,  but  also  poor  and  simple  peasants?""  We  may 
rer,  by  interrogating  on  our  part ;  Do  not  those  some 
r  peasants  use  the  Lever  and  the  Wedge,  and  maiijr 
instruments,  with  much  habitual  readincis  ?  And 
yet  have  ibey  any  cancvption  uf  those  geometrical  prin- 
ciples, from  whicli  tlioee  machines  derive  their  eSicacy 
and  forcer  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peocanta  * 
reason  for  others  to  remain  ignorant;  or  to  render  the 
subject  a  less  becoming  in<]uiry  ?  Think  of  snimols,  uid' 
vegetables,  that  occur  every  day ;  of  time,  nf  ptacf. 
of  motion ;  of  light,  of  colours,  and  of  gravitation  :  of 
very  senses  and  inlellecl,  by  which  wc  perceive  i-v* 
thing  cla':  Ifiat  ihey  itrr,  wc  all  know,  and  arc  pcrfe 
satialied ;  xc}tat  they   are,  k  a  sidijeit  of  much  obscui 
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and  doubt.  Were  we  lo  reject  Uiis  lai^  ()iie»lioii,  be- 
cause we  are  certBin  of  ibe  fir«  postlion,  we  should  banisli 
all  pbilosoj^y  at  once  out  of  tlie  world. 

But  a  graver  objector  now  ftccoats  un.  "  Wliat  (sayt 
he)  is  the  uJi/%  ?  Whence  t'le  profit,  where  ihej^aMi^ 
Every  science  whatever  (we  may  answer)  has  iis  use. 
Aritlunetic  is  CKcelienI  for  the  gauging  t£  liquors  i 
geuQietry,  for  the  cieoeuring  of  estates;  astrouomy.  for 
tlie  making  of  almanacks ;  aiul  grammar,  perhaps,  for 
the  drawiug  of  bonds  and  conveyancca. 
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Thus  much  to  be  Interested.  If  the  i-i^o^a^for 
something  better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure 
them,  firoin  tlie  beat  authorittes,  that  every  exercise  of  the 
ind  upon  theorems  of  scienoe,  like  generous  and  aiaiily 
cercifie  uf  the  body,  tends  to  call  forth  and  strengthen 
nalure's  on^nal  v^ur.  Be  the  eubject  immediately 
kicralivc,  or  not,  the  iierves  of  reason  Me  braced  by  the 
Inerc  employ ;  aud  wc  beotme  abler  actors  in  the  dmnn 
of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier,  or  of  ihc 
■cdater  kind- 

Perhaps  too,  there  Is  a  pleasure,  even  in  science  itself, 
distinct  from  any  end,  to  which  it  may  be  farther  con- 
ducive. Are  not  health  and  strength  of  bodg,  dedrable 
I  for  their  own  sakes,  though  we  happen  not  to  be  destined 
I  for  porters  or  draymen  ?  And  have  not  health  and 
atrengtli  of  mind  their  intiinsic  worth  also,  though  not 
assigned  to  the  pursuits  of  emolument  ?  Why  should 
tlicrc  not  be  a  good,  (could  we  have  the  virtue  to  re- 
cognise it,)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  as  much 
s  in  energies  of  lower  degree  i 

]f    there    be  supposed  then   a  pleasure,  a  satisfaction, 
I  a  good,  a  something  valuable   for  itself  without  it  vitrw  . 


A  P  F  E  N  D I  X. 
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JTERspicuiTvis  the  fundamental  quality  of  style: 
a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that 
for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone.  It  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  merely  a  sort  of  negative  virtue, 
or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit :  it 
is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased 
with  an  author,  and  consider  him  as  deserving 
praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue  of  searching 
for  his  meaning  ;  who  carries  us  through  his  sub- 
ject without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ; 
whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream, 
through  which  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 


A  uthors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their 
subject,  as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  perspicuity. 
But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted. 
For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  he  may, 
if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  put  it  into  distinct 
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propositions,  and  express  it  clearly  to  others  :  and 
upon  no  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where 
he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas  may,  very 
excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or 
inadequate:  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
ought  to  be  clear ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case, 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  them,  is  always  attain- 
able. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, consists  of  Three  Parts:  and  requires 
attention.  First,  to  Single  Words  and  Phrases  ; 
Secondly,  to  the  Construction  of  Sentences ;  and 
Thirdly,  to  the  Great  Principle  whiqh  decides  the 
propriety  of  language.  If  words  are  properly 
chosen,  correctly  arranged,  and  conformable  to 
present  established  usage,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  sense  can  be  ambiguous. 


PART   I.     ' 


w 

Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  ofExpremorty 

With  raped  to  Single  Words  and  Phrases. 

These  qualities  of  style,  considered  with  re- 
gard to  words  and  phrases,  require  the  following 
properties  : 

PURITY, 
PROPRIETY, 

AND 

PRECISION* 


*  Purity  requires  that  those  words  only  shall  be  employed, whidi 
are  of  classical  authority :  Propriety,  that^  of  classical  wcnrds,  those 
shall  always  be  selected,  which  are  best  adapted  to  express  the 
meaning :  Precision,  that  no  more  words  shall  be  introduced,  than 
are  necessary  to  convey  the  sense.  Classical  authority  consists  of 
speakers  and  writers,  who  are  deservedly  in  high  estimation : 
speakers,  distinguished  for  their  elocution,  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence ;  ^writers,  eminent  for  correct  taste,  solid  matter,  and  re* 
fined  manner. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF     PURITY. 
*  See  VoL  IL  p.  199. 

Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words,  and 
such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan^age 
which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phraaes  that 
are  taken  from  other  languages,  or  that  are  ungramniati- 
cd,  'Obsolete,  new.^coiiied,  or  u^  witbaut  ptfojp^  mitho- 
itiy.  All  sudh  wtiMb  and  phrases  as  the  foUowin^;,  AoM 
be  avoided :  Quoth  he ;  I  zoUt  not ;  erewhUe-;  heh&9t  ^  jcj^ 
9aime;  delicatesse,  for  delicacy;  poliUsse^  for  politeneas; 
hauteur^  for  haughtiness;  incwnhermmt^  connexiiy^  mat* 
fgrised,  for  encumbrance,  connexion,  martjrred. 

Foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  neoesdty  re- 
quires them,  should  ileV^  be  tidtoiilted  into  our  com- 
position. Barren  languages  may  need  such  assistanoe, 
but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words, 
in  particular,  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  our 
UhgaSige.  Oh  some  occasions,  they  ^te  tat  iqf^eMEmee 
bit  dev&tion  and  d^ity  to  Htjh ;  btR  ^Sbby  often  «eftder 
it  stiff  utad  appioreiitly  fbt^.  In  gemral^aflani,  ttttive 
'fityle.  Is  mdte  mtell^le  to  all  veaikirs ;  and,  l>y  mt^wop^ 
ittUMg^niMt  of  Weeds,  it  can  be  nmdeasatrMig  aad^K* 
ptenive  as  this  Latiktised  Eliglish,  or  any  foiei^  idMoa* 


<    489    ) 

CHAPTER  II- 
OF    PROPBIETY, 


I 


S«  Vok  11.  p.  80*. 

Protbiety  of  language  is  the  election  of  euch  words 
as  (he  best  utiagc  liaa  approptiatcd  to  those  ideas,  which 
we  intend  to  exprcse  hy  thcDi ;  in  opposition  to  low  ex- 
pressions, and  to  words  and  phrases  which  would  be  less 
■ignificant  »f  the  ideas  that  we  mcaa  to  convey.  Style 
nay  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  be  strictly  English,  without 
Scotticisms  or  Gallicisins,  or  ungrnniinatical,  irregular 
expres»oDs  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  de- 
ficisnt  in  jwopriety :  for  the  words  may  be  ill  chosen,  not 
adapted  to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's 

To  preserve  propriety,  therefore,  in  our  words  and 
phrases,  wo  must  avoid  hw  e-vpresaimta ;  supply  tvords 
that  are  rvunlliig;  be  careful  not  to  vse  the  same  word 
In  different  senses ;  avwd  the  injurious  use  of  technical 
phrases,  equivocid  or  ambiguous  words,  unhUelligible 
Ctpressiona,  ami  aU  mck  words  and  phrases  as  are  not 
adapted  to  our  meanitig. 

1.  Avoid   low    expressions:    such   as,   "  Topsy   lurvy, 
'  burly  burly,  pcllnicll ;  having  a  month's  mind  for  a  thing ; 
currying  favour  with  a   person;    donciDg   attendance    on 
the  great,"  8tc. 

"  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for   themselves. 

were   farced   to   call   in    the    Saxons   for  their  defence." 

'  The  phrase,  "  left  to  shift Jbr  themselves,'^  is  rather  a  low 

phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  style  to  be  proper  in 

I  a  grave  treatise. 
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2.  Supply  words  tkat  are  wanting.  "  Arbitrary 
look  upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much 
as  a  savage  Is  a  happier  stat*  of  life,  than  a  slave  at  Um 
oar :"  it  should  bave  been,  "  as  much  as  the  slate  of] 
savage,  is  hap|)ier  than  that  of  a  slave  at  tlie  oar, 
has  not  treated  this  subject  liberally,  by  the  views 
others  as  well  as  his  own  ;"  "  By  adverting  to  the  views  of 
others,"  would  have  been  better.  "This  generous  ac- 
tion grcatlji  increased  his  former  services ;"  it  should  hare 
been,  "  greatly  increased  the  merit  of  his  former  serx-ices." 
"By  the  jileasures  of  the  imagination  nr  fancy,  (wliidi 
I  shall  use  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean,"  &c.  This 
passage  ought  to  have  had  the  word  "  terms,"  eupplietl, 
which  Avould  have  made  it  correct:  "(crwM  which  I  shall 
use  promiscuously." 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  articles 
and  prepo^tions  are  sometimes  improperly  omitted  ;  as  in 
the  following  instances :  "  How  immense  the  difTerencv 
between  the  pious  and  profane !"  "  Death  is  the  common 
lot  of  all :  of  good  men  and  bad."  They  should  bave 
had  the  article  and  preposition  repeated :  "  How  iro- 
mense  tlie  difference  between  the  pious  and  the  profane  !" 
■"  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all ;  £^  good  men 
bad.^ 

The  repetition  of  articles  and  prepositions  is 
when  we  intend  to   point  out  the  objects   of  which 
speak,  as  distinguished  from   each   other,  or  in 
and   when  wc  wi»li  that  the  reader's  attention  should 
on  tliat  distinction :  ac,'  '*  Our  sight  is  at  once  tke 
delightful,  and  the  most  useful  of  all  our  senses." 


S.  In  the  same  sintaice,  be  carcfiil  not  to  tusc  the  t 
word  loo  freqJtcnUi/,  nor  in  different  »enart.  "  One  fl 
have  an  air  which  proceeds   from  a  just   sufficiency  , 
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knowledge  of  tlie  matter  brfore  him.  tikich  may  natiiraliy 
firoduce  some  motions  of  his  head  and  body,  ichkh  might 
become  ihe  bench  better  than  iJie  bar.* 

Thp  pronoun  which  is  here  thrice  used,  in  Bucli  a  manner 
as  to  throw  obscurity  over  the  sentence. 

"  Gregory  favoured  the  undertaking,  for  no  other  reason 
<ban  this,  that  the  manager,  in  countenance,  favoured  his 
friend,"     It  should  have  been,  •'  resembled  his  friend." 

"  Charity  expands  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  and  man  : 
it  is  by  the  virtue  of  charity  that  llie  rich  are  blessed,  and 
the  poor  supphed,"  In  this  sentence,  the  word  "charity" 
is  improperly  used  in  two  different  senses ;  for  the  highest 
Ibenevolence,  and  for  nlmfigiving, 

^.  J  void  the  injudicious  use  of  technical  tervis.      To  in- 

1  those  who  do  not  understand  sca-phrascs,    that  "  ^Ve 

Icked  to  tlie  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,"  would  be  ex- 

ssing  ourselves  very  obscurely.     Technical  phrases  not 

eing  in  current  use,  but  only  the  peculiar  dialect  of  a  par- 

Kicular   class,  we  should  never  use  them  but  when  we  know 

tfiey  will  be  understood. 

6.  Avrnd  equivocal  or  ambiguous  words.  The  following 
PNentences  are  exceptionable  in  this  respect  '*  As  for  such 
Dimals  as  are  morUU  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  destroy 
"  I  long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what 
U  rfo-"  "He  mmed  al  nolhiTig  has  than  the  crown," 
iRy  denote  either,  "  Nothing  was  less  aimed  at  by  him  than 
e  crown,"  or,  "  Nothing  inferior  to  the  crown  could  sa- 
■fy  his  ambition."  "  /  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 
ffhe  first  part  of  the  sentence  denotes,  "I  will  exercise 
rcy;"  whereas  it  is  in  tills  place  employed  to  signify, 
■  I  require  others  to  exercise  it."  The  translation  should 
pierefore  Tiave  been  accommudated  to  these  different  mcaiv 
"  They  were  Ixilh  much  more  ancient  among  thi? 
Ee4 
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Persians,  tli&n  Zoroastor  or  Zerdushl."      The  or  in  I 
sentence  is  equivocal.      It  serves  either  as  a  oofnilatiw  W 
synonym  cits  words,  or  as  adisjunclive  of  dilTcrrait  ihu^ 
If,  therefore,  the  student  sltonld  not  know,   that  Zoi 
and  Zerdusht  mean  the  same  person,  lie  will  tnistjdcc  ^ 
sense.     '*  The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore  :' 
thus  the  sun  the  fervent  sire  addressed."     Did  the  |i 
bear  the  column,  or  the  column  the  tomb  f     Did  tbcil 
address  the  sire,  or  the  sire  the  son  ? 

If  the  sire  addressed  the  son,  the  line  should  run  thus  g 
"  And  thus  hti  son  the  fervent  sire  addreaa'd." 

If  ihe  bon  addressed  the  sire  ; 

"  And  thus  the  son  his  fervent  sire  address'd." 

When  we  say;  "Neither  life  nor  dealh  shall 
us  from  the  love  of  God  ;^  it  may  mean,  either  IVtmii  j 
love  which  we  owe  to  God,  or  the  love  which  he  I 
us:  for  "The  love  of  God"  may  denote,  eilher  the  relat 
which  the  affection  bears  to  its  subject,  or  that  w-hicbl 
bears  to  its  object. 

An  ambiguity  likewise  arises,  from  expressing  ritlicr  the 
relation  of  the  effect  to  its  canse,  or  tliat  of  the  accident 
to  its  subject :  as,  "  This  event  took  place  a  little  after  tfar 
reformatiMi  of  Luther."  This  sentenec  may 
either  the  change  produced  bt/  Luther,  or  n  change  i 
duccd  in  him.  The  latter  indeed  is  tlie  meaning,  a 
ing  to  the  construction  of  the  phrase ;  though  it  is  not  t] 
which  was  intended  by  the  author.  He  should  have  s 
"  the  reformation  by  Lnthcr." 


6-    Avoid    unitOeUigibk    and    iiuomintent    words 

fAraaev.     "  I  have  observed,"  says  Steele,  "  that  the  sun 

riorityamong  these coffee-houjcpolilicanH,  proceeds  froto^ 
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opinion  of  gallantry   and    fashion."     This  sentento,  con- 

IsUIcrcd  to  itself,  evidenlly  conveys  ito  nteanin^r.  First,  it 
is  not  said  whose  opinion,  their  own,  or  that  of  others ; 
Secondly,  it  is  not  said  what  opinion,  or  of  what  sort,  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable,  true  or  fabe;  but  in  general,  "an 
opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion,"  which  contains  uo  de- 
finite expression  of  any  meaning.  With  the  joint  assist- 
once  of  the  context,  reflexion,  and  conjecture,  we  shall 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  author  intended  to  say  ;  "  That 
the  rank  among  these  politicians,  was  <letcrmiticd  by  the 
opinion  generally  enteriained  of  the  rank,  in  point  of 
gallantry  and  fashion,  that  each  of  ibcoi  hod  alt^ned." 

{"This  tLinpcr  of  mind,"  says  aa  author,  speaking  of 
humility,  "keepa  our  understandijig  light  about  us." 
i¥hether  the  author  had  any  meaning  in  this  expression, 
H-  what  it  was,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Sometimes  a  writer  runs  on  ia  a  specious  verbosity, 
imuaing  his  reader  with  synonymous  terms  and  identical 
pmporations,  wcU-tumed  periods,  and  high  sounding 
words;  but  at  the  same  time,  using  those  words  so  in- 
detinitely,  that  tlic  reader  mn  cither  aJTix  no  meaning  ui 
1  to  them,  or  may  afBx  to  iheiii  almoiit  any  meaning  he 


*  If  it  is  asked,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  whence  arises  the 
mtjny  or  beauty  of  language?  wjiat  are  the  rules  for 
;  it  ?  (he  answer  is  obvious.     Whatever  renders  a 

nod  svroet  and  pleasant,   makes  it  also  graceful.     A  good 

i  the  gift  of  nature ;  it  may  be  much  improved,  but 

I  acquired  by    art.      Whoever   is    possessed  of  it,  will 

rcely  need  dry  critical  precepts,  to  enable  him  to  judge 

f  a  true  rhythmus,  and  melody  of  compositiim.  Just 
mbers,  accurate  proi»rtions,  a  musical  symphony,  mag- 
icent  tigurcs,  and  thai   decorum   which  is  tkc  result  uf 

I  lliese,  arc  unison  to  the  human  mind." 
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The  following  is  a  poetical  example  of  the   Bante  lutM 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  though 
it  was  composed  by  an  eniineot  poet. 


From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began : 
I'rom  harmony  to  harmony. 
Thru'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  rut. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 


I 


1  SOMMM^H 


In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  writings  of  this  stamp, 
we  must  accept  of  sound  instead  of  sense;  being  assured, 
that  if  we  meet  witli  little  that  can  inform  the  judgmeDl. 
we  shall  at  least  find  nothing  that  will  offend  the  ear.  And 
perhaps  this  is  one  reason  that  we  pass  over  such  s 
language,  without  suspecting  that  it  contains  little  « 
meaning.  In  order  to  write  or  speak  clearly  and  t 
gibly,  two  things  are  especially  rocjuisite;  one,  that  w^ 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  our  subject ;  and  the  other, 
that  our  words  be  approved  signs  of  those  ideas.  That 
persons  who  think  confusedly,  should  express  them 
obscurely,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  embarra&scd,  t 
scure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  alv 
the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought :  1 
that  persons  of  judgment,  who  are  accustomed  to  i 
nizc  their  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  their  words,  shot 
sometimes  write  without  any  meaning,  is,  at  first  sig 
matter  of  admiration.  This,  however,  when  further  c 
dered,  appears  to  be  an  effect  deriveil  from  the  same  c 
indistinctness  of  conception,  and  inattention  to  the 
import  of  words. — The  occasions  on  which  we  are  i 
apt  to  speak  and  write  in  this  unintelligible  manner, 
the  three  following. 

The  Jrtt  is,  where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphd 
^Vritcrs,  who  are  fond  of  the  niclaphoric  style, 
ncrally  disposed  to  conliiHic  it  too  long,  and  to  pure 
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too  far,     Tliey  are  often  misled,  by  a  desire  of  flourishing 

on  ihe  several  properlies  of  a  metaphor,    whieh  they  have 

ushered  into  the  discourse,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 

examine  whetlier  there  are  any  qualities  in  the  subject,  to 

which   these    properties  can.  with  justice  and  perspicuity, 

be  applied.     The  following  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing, 

is  from  an  author  of  con»derable  eminence.      "  Men  must 

acquire  a  very  peculiar  and  strong  habit  of  turning  their 

view  inward,   in  order  to  explore  the  interior  regions  and 

recesses  of  the  mind,  the  hollow  caverns  of  deep  thought, 

the  piivate  seats  of  fancy,  and  the  wastes  and  wildernesses, 

as  well  as  the  more  fruitful  and  cultivated   tracts  of  this 

I   obscure  climate."     A  most  wonderful  way    of  telling  us, 

I   tbat   it  is  difficult  to   trace    the  operations   of  the   mind. 

LThe  author  having  determined   to  represent   the   human 

oind  under  the  metaplior  of  a  country,  revolved  in  his 

QiDughts  the  various  objects  which  might  be  found  in  a 

lountry,  without  considering  whether  there  are  any  things 

Bin  the  mind  properly    analogous    to    these.        Hence    the 

Itrange  parade  he  makes  with  Tffftona  and  recesses,  holloa 

^vemt  and  ^hatc  scats,  wastes  and  ivildemeases,  fruit- 

il  and  aiilivated  tracts  ;  words  which,  though   they  have 

ft  precise  meaning,  as  applied  to  country,   have  no  definite 

vjjgnification,  as  applied  to  mind. 

The  second  occasion  of  our  being  apt  to  write  unintelii- 

I.  gibly,  is,  tliat  wherein  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring, 

denote  things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to 

which  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  familiariseiL      Of  these 

^Hlhe  instances  are  numberless,  in  every  tongue:   such  as, 

^BGovemmenl,  church,  state,   constitution,  power,    legisla- 

^^nure,  jurisdiction,  &c. 

^H    The  Mini  and  principal  occasion  of  unintelligible  writing, 

^Bl^  when  the  terms  employed  are  very   abstract,  and  conse- 

^^^uently,  of  very  extensive  signification.     Thus   tiie  word 

iio7i  is  more  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  than  the 

word  beoil,  beast  than  animal,  and  animal  than  being. 
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The  7lh  ai]d  last  rule  for  prpservmg  propriety    in  i 
words  and  phrases,  is,    lo  avoid  all  those  which    . 
adapted  to  the  ideas  tec  ntean  lo  communicate  ;  or  n 
are  Uis   si^iificant  than   others,   of  those   ideas. 
feds  any  sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man ;"  better  ' 
to  roan."      "  The  conscience    of   approving    one 
beiiefactor,  is  the  lK?st  recompense  of  being  so  ;"*  it    i 
have  be«i  *'  consciousness."      "  He    firmly  bcticved    ihc 
divine  precept,    '  There    is    not    a   sparrow     falls     to    the 
ground," "  &c.     It  should  have  been  "  doctrine.'" 

"  It  is  but  opening  ihc  eye,  and  the  scene  enters."  I 
scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter .-  nn  actor  enters ;  bul 
scene  appears  or  presents  itself'. 

"  We  immediately  assent  to  the   beauty  of  an  obj4 
without  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  it:"  it  is  proper 
■ay,  that   we  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proportion ;  but  it 
CRimnt  so   well  be  said,  that    vc- assent  to   the  ^atifi^^ 
an  objecL    Acknatded^  would  have  expressed  the  ■ 
witli  propriety- 

**  The  tense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  3 
extension,  sliape,  n«d  aU  other  Ueas  that  enter  at  the  eyt, 
except  colours."    Exienaion  and  shape  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety, be  colled   ideas ;    they  arc    properties   of  mattn 
Nather  is  it  accurate,  lo  speak  of  any  «enw  giving  « 
notion  qf  ideas :  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas  tliciusclfj 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would   have   boen   pro 
and  much  clearer,  i/  the  author   hud  expressed   himself 
thus:    "The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,   give  us   tlie 
idea  of  extension,   figure,  and  all  the  other  p 
inatter,  which  arc  jierceived  by  the  eye,  except  eolours." 

"The  covetous  man  never  lins  a  sufficiency;  nlthoi 
he  has  what  is  enough  for  nature,'"  is  much  inferior  \ 
"  The  covetous  man  never  lias  cnmigh  ;  although  he  H 
what  is  sitfficient  for  nature." 

"  A  traveller  observes  the  most  striking  objects  ' 
M-cs ;  a  general  remarks  all  the  motions  of   his  t 


o    the    ' 

i 

but  it 

1 

itionl^l 
he  ew, 
lo  pro- 
matt^^ 

usclf^H 

pTOp^^* 
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better  thus:  "A  traveller  remarks^  &c.;  "A  general 
observes^  &c. 

^^  This  measure  enlai^ged  bis  acbool,  and  obliged  him  to 
increase  the  buildings;^  it  should  be,  ^^ increased  ius 
school  C  and  ^^  enlarge  the  buildings,^ 

*^  He  applied  a  medicine  before  the  poison  had  time  to 
wqrk ;"  better  thus :  "  He  applied  an  a/ntidoie^'^  &c. 

^^  The  poison  of  a  suspidous  temper  firequently  throws 
out  its  bad  qualities,  on  all  who  are  within  its  reach  C^ 
better,  ^*  throws  out  its  malignant  qualities.**^ 

^^  I  will  go  except  I  should  be  ill  ;^  ^^  I  saw  them  all 
unless  two  or  three:*"  corrected  thus:  ^^ unless  I  should 
be  ill ;"'  "  except  two  or  three.'" 

A  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  which  ate  peculiarly 
expressive  of  the  ideas  we  design  to  communicate;  or 
which  ore  as  particular  and  determinate  in  their  significa- 
tioD,  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
discourse ;  possesses  great  beauty,  and  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  good  effect 


> 

i 


CHAPTER    III. 

Of    PKBCISION. 

SnVol.  ll.p.8I<. 

Precision  is  the  third  requisite  of  perspicuity  « 
spect  to  words  and  phrases.      It  signifies  rctrcnclting  J 
perfluities,   and  pruning  the  expression,    so  as  to  exhilA 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  an  exact  copy  of  the  person'* 
idea  who  uses  it. 

The  words  used  to  express  ideas  may  be  faulty  in  three 
respects.  First,  They  may  not  express  the  idea  which  the 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles  it: 
secondly,  They  may  express  that  idea,  but  not, fully  and 
completely :  thirdly.  They  may  express  it,  together  with 
something  more  than  is  intended.  Precision  stands  op- 
posed to  these  three  faulu,  but  chiefly  to  the  last.  Pro. 
priety  implies  a  freedom  from  the  two  former  faults. 
The  words  which  are  used  may  l)e  proper;  that  is,  they 
may  express  the  idea  intended,  and  ihey  may  express  it 
fully :  hut  to  he  pjecise,  signifies  that  they  e.xpreas  thai 
idea,  and  «o  more. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can*' 
clearly  and  distinctly,  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  ] 
it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together,  especially  ■ 
that  have  resemblance  or  connexion,  it  finds  itself  c 
fused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  dearly  perceive,  in 
what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  my 
view,  of  whose  structure  I  wished  to  form  a  distinct  no- 
tion, I  should  de»re  ali  its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I 
should  require  it  to  he  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and 
to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  divide  i 


iimng  to  uividc  IB^^ 
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alleniioii.     Tlii^  laiiic 
any  one  would  inform  i 


die  case  witli  words.  U,  »lii'ii 
of  liis  meaning,  he  also  tells  me 
more  than  what  conveys  it ;  if  he  joins  foreign  cinum- 
Btances  to  the  principal  objects ;  if,  by  unnecessarily  varj'- 
ing  the  expression,  he  shifts  the  point  of  view,  and  makes 
me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  he  tliereby  obliges  me  to 
look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the 
principal.  He  loads  the  animal  he  is  showing  mc,  with  so 
many  trappings  and  collars,  that  I  cannot  distinctly  view 
it ;  or  he  brings  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me, 
somewhat  resembling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  tliat  I 
Bee  none  of  them  clearly.  When  an  author  tells  me  of 
his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expres^on  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully  :  but  if,  from  the  dedre 
of  multiplying  words,  he  should  pnuse  his  courage  and 
fortitude ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these  words  together, 
my  idea  beg^s  to  waver.  He  means  to  express  one  qua- 
lity more  strongly,  but  he  is  in  truth  expresang  two: 
courage  resists  danger ;  fortitude  supports  pain.  The 
occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities,  is  diiTerent ; 
■  and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one 
of  them  should  be  considered,  ray  view  is  rendered  un- 
steady, and  my  conception  of  the  object  indistinct. 

All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is 
sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general 
view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  tlie 
known  and  familiar  kind,  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word 
which  he  uses  is  not  precise  and  exact. 

Many  authors  offend  against  this  rule  of  predion.  A 
respectable  one,  in  describing  a  bad  action,  expresses 
himself  thus:  "  It  is  to  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affec- 
tion, and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;  to  commit 
itn  action  that  is  ill.  immoral,  and  unjust ;  to  do  ill,  or  to 
set  in  prejudice  of  inte((rity,  good  nature,  and  worth." 


AcshJ^  ■ 


Iky  MM  to  mj,  mk  BoniB      |'   ii 
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Ciutim,   MH^-CmUm,    aspects  the  t 
llie  actor.     Bj'  onbiai,  we  mtan  the  ftEqaent  j 
atOx  mme  act;  bjr  babit.  the  eff«ct  which  xhai.  itpetitiom 
poduoea   oa    the  Bond  at  badj.      Sj   the   emsuwm    aC 
walkiai;  oAcn  in  the    aietSs^   oae   acquires  j 


Pride,  nom^.— Pride*  makes  as  esteem  ouraeirea ;  v^ ' 
nily,  makes  m  dnrre  the  esteem  of  others.     It  ts  just  to 
nj,  that  a  nvm  it  too  praud  to  be  Tain. 

Haugktmatt  ^»dam. — ^Haugfatinese  i>  founded  on  the 
lu^  opuiioa  we  entertajn  of  ounelveei  dial  am,  m  (j^e 
low  oputiou  wc  bare  of  othen. 

(My,  atone. — Only,  imports  that  there  b  do  other  of 
the  aame  kind ;  alone,  imporls  bdog  accompanied  hy  do 
other.  An  only  child,  is  one  that  has  ndthcr  brother  nor 
niter :  a  child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There 
is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise  lan^age,  between 
these  two  phrases:  "Virtue  only  makes  us  happy;' 
"  Virtue  alofje  makes  us  hapj^." 
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^V^sdom,  prttdeiicr. ^Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act 
what  is  most  proper.  Prudence  prevents  our  speaking 
or  acting  iinproperiy- 

Eniire,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of 
its  parts:  complete,  by  wanting  noae  of  the  appendages 
that  belong  to  ii.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  house  to 
himself,  and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apartment. 

Surprued,  astonished,  amazed,  caiifoumled. — I  am  sur- 
prised with  what  is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished 
at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  incom- 
prehensible ;  I  am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking  or 
terrible. 

TranquiUityy  peace,  calm. — Tranquillity  respects  a  si- 
tuation free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace,  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that  mi^ht  in- 
terrupt it;  calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situation 
going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tran- 
quillity, in  himself;  peace,  with  otiiers;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm. 


These  arc  some  of  the  numerous  instances  of  words,  in. 
I  our  language,  whose  significations  approach,  but  are  ni>t 
1  precisely  the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the 
P  meaning  of  such  words  is  attended  to,  the  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.  It  may  not,  on  all 
fKcasioDs,  be  necessary  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  very    nice    distinction); ;    yet   the   foregoing  instances 

Iahow  the  utility  of  some  general  care,  to  understand  the 
distinct  import  of  our  words. 
While  wc  are  attending  to  precision,  we  must  be  on 
Dur  guard,  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely, 
«e  retrench  all  copiousness.  Scarcely  in  any  language 
$re  there  two  words  that  convoy  precisely  the  same  idea ; 
^  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  tJie 
'     Voliiinrl.  Ff 
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laugiugv,  will  always  be  aUc  to  observe  acxDething  i 
dutingoiehes  tbeoi.  As  tfaej  are  like  different  shade 
the  lame  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  tba 
great  advantage,  by  using  them  so  as  to  heighten 
complete  the  object  which  he  presents  to  us.  He  sapi 
by  one  what  was  wanting  in  the  other,  to  the  strength, 
to  the  tiniahing,  of  the  image  wbtch  he  means  to  exh 
But,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  be  attentive  to  the  di 
tit  his  words,  and  not  employ  them  carelessly,  tatnij 
the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  or  di 
nfying  his  language,  as  if  thar  Eagmiication  were  exi 
the  same,  while  in  truth  it  is  not.  To  unite  cofHoua 
and  precision,  to  be  full  and  easy,  and  at  the  same- 1 
correct  and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is, 
doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  mwt  diiScutt  attainment 
writing. 


PART 


Clf  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Expression, 


With  rfiieot  la  the  enntlriiclitm  of  Hentenca. 


Wb 


liave   (iniN)ied  tlio  discussion  of  perspicuity  and 
accuracy  of  expression,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  materials 
of  language,  the  purity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  words. 
It  remains  that  we  consider  thein,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  tlteac  fnaterials,  or  the  disposition  of  words  ia 
■entences  and     periods.       Hitherto   we    have    investigated 
die  nature  of  words   and  phrases   detached   and   uncon- 
nected, in   the  same  manner  as  an   architect   selects  and 
I  prepares  the   materials  of  an  edifice.     We  are  now,  like 
I  ^e  same  artist,  to  delineate  the  plan  of  execution,  or  to 
I  point  out  the  most  proper  conjunction  of  the  matenals,  to 
ccomphsh  the  end  in  view.      As  the   best  materials  for 
l^uilding  will  not  form  a  convenient  and  elegant  habitation, 
miess  they  arc   adjusted  on  a  proper  plan,  so  the  purest 
■  and  best  chosen  words  will  not  constitute  a  perspicuous 
Pand  beautiful  sentence,  unless  tliey   arc  well  apphcd  and 
properly  arranged. 

Sentences,   in  general,   should   neither   be    very    long, 
nor  very  short :  long  ones  require  close  attention  to  make 


i  clearly  perceivt 


the 


are  apt  to  break  tlie 
of  thought.      Yet  occasionally 
ith  force  and  prcqiriety ;  as  may 
sentences. 


of  the  several  parts;  and 
■,  and  weaken  the  con- 
they  may  both  be 


be  seen  i 


the  fol- 


»mg 

"  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of  others 
AS  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few  spe  born  with 
,  and  how   many   dip  ran  ^ 
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how  Ettle  beauty  wc  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of; 
how  much  poverty,  aud  how  many  diseases  there  are  in 
the  world ;  you  will  fall  dowa  upon  your  kneesy  and 
instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  Divine  hand.'' 
Thb  is  a  sentence  composed  of  several  miembers  linked 
together,  and  hanging  upon  one  another,  so  that  the  sense 
of  the  whole  is  not  brought  out  till  the  close.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  one  in  which  the  sense  i» 
formed  into  short,  independent  propositions,  each  com- 
plete within  itself.  ^^I  confess,  it  was  want  of  con- 
sideration that  made  me  an  author.  I  wrote  because  it 
amused  me.  I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to 
me  to  correct,  as  to  write.  I  published,  because  I  was 
told  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  pleaseJ** 

A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  nuunner^ 
and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  succeed  one  another.  A  protracted  suocession  of 
either  long  or  short  sentences,  or  of  sentences  of  the  same 
length,  should  also  be  avoided ;  for  the  ear  tires  of  such 
expresfflons,  when  they  are  too  long  continued.  Whereas, 
by  a  proper  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  aixl  of 
periods  variously  constructed,  not  only  the  ear  is  gratified, 
but  animation  and  force  are  given  to  our  style.  A  v^j 
frequent  succession  of  words  and  phrases,  in  cou{iIet8^  or 
triplets,  is  also  a  great  blemish  in  composition. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential 
to  an  accurate  and  a  perfect  sentence.  They  appear  ta 
be  the  four  following : 

1.  CLEARNESS.  4.  A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OP 

«.  UNITY.  THE  FIGURBS  OF" 

3.  STRENGTH.  SPEECH. 


<  *«  ) 


XiV  THE  CLEARNESS  OP  A  SENTENCE. 
See  Vol.  IL  p.  Ht. 


['The  fibst  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  ■CUameiu. 

Whatever  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to 
l^ie  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Obscurity  arises  from 
■  |wo  causes;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  «r  a 
T  .wrong  arrangement  of  them,  Tlie  choice  of  words  and 
I  |)hra3CB,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  has  been  already 
I  considered.  The  disposition  of  them  comes  no*  under 
\  consideration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is  grammatical  pro- 

iriety.     But  as  the  grammar  of  our  language  is  t-omparo- 

irely  not  extensive,    there   may   be  an  obscure    order  of 

where   there    is   no   transgression   of   any   gram- 

latical  rule.      The  relations  of  words,  or  members  of  a 

liod,  are,  with  us,  ascert^ned  only  by  the  position  in 
fhichthey  stand. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is, 

Elliat  the  words  or  members,  most  clearly  related,  should 

be  placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible, 

so  as  to   make  their  mutual  relation    dearly    appear.     It 

^_iwUl   be  proper  to  produce  some  instances,    in  order   to 

^Bfeow  the  importance  of  this  rule. 

^H  1.  In  the  pontitm  cf  adverbs.     "The  Romans  under- 
^HjbxKl   liberty,  at  kagt,     as   well  as   we."      These   words 
^Kk  capable  of  two  different  senses,  ac^xtrding  as  the  em- 
phasis, in  reading  them,     is  laid  upon  liberty,   or   upon 
at  least.       The  words  should  have  been  thus  arranged: 
f'.Tlie  HoBUlU  ujid^stood  liberty  as  well,   at  leasts  ^  w^-" 
Ff  3 
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"  Theism  ca»  onl^  bt^  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  afWHI^ 
Is  it  meant  tlmt  thciEtn  is  capable  of  nothing  elite  bea^i 
being  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism  ?  This 
the  words  literally  imjxirt,  through  the  wrong  pla 
the  adverb  only.  It  should  have  been,  "  Thrism  i 
opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  alheifitn." 

"  By  the  pleasures   of   the    imagiDaUon,   I   meaa  ool; 

L  ,tuch  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight,"     When  it 

I  said,  "  /  mean  ortltf  such  pkiisures,"  it    may     he    re- 

I  marked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  properly  placed.    It 

'  Is  not  intended  here  lo  qualify  the  word  wwom,  but  woi 

pleasures:   and  therefore    should  have  been  placed  in  ai 

close  connexion  as  pos»ble,  with  the  word  which  it  limilt 

or  cjualifics.       The  style  becomes  more  dear  and  nest, 

when  the  words  are  arranged  thus :  "  By  the  pleasures  erf 

the   imagination,    I   mean   such   pleasures   only    as   aciie 

from  Mght." 

In  the  following  sentence,  the  word  more  ii 
proper   place.     "  There  is  not  perhapB,  any  real 
<or  deformity  inorc  in  one  piece  of  matter  than 
The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus:  "Beauty 
fonnity  in  one  piece  of  matter,  more  than  in  another/ 


2.  /n  the  position  of  circumalances,  und  of  parHadar 
members. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  Blaekstone's  Com* 
mcntary  on  the  laws  of  Bngland,  exhibits  a  nutnber  of 
depending  circumstances  distinctly  and  advantageously 
arranged.  He  is  writing  concerning  the  origin  af  dvil 
power.  "  This  ts  what  is  meant  by  the  original  conl/act 
of  society,  which,  though  it  has,  perhaps,  in  no  instance^ 
ever  been  formally  expressed  at  thi?  first  institutJun  of  a 
stale,  yet,  in  nature  and  reason,  should  always  be  under- 
stood, in  every  act  of  associating  together."  lu  this 
instance,  the  miginal  eentract  of  society,  ii  the  prim 


CLEARNESS. 


■»« 


^_  verb 


idea,  and  appears,  with  propriety,  a&  the  first  and  leading 
part  of  the  ssntence :  "  This  is  what  ii>  meant  by  the 
original  contract  of  society."  The  ai^tion  or  verb  "ex- 
pressed," is  limited  by  two  circumstances,  namely,  "  in 
no  instance,"  and  "  at  tlic  first  institution  of  a  state.^ 
The  former  of  these  circunistancee  is  placed  before  the 
verb,  and  the  latter  after  it,  in  a  manner  perfectly  analu- 
to  the  position  of  two  adverbs  attending  on  the  some 
b ;  viz.  "  which  contract,  though  perhaps  it  has,  in  no 
inetance,  been  formally  expressed,  at  the  6rgt  institution 
»f  a  state."  The  second  verb  or  action  of  the  sentence, 
namely,  "  understood,"  is  attended  also  by  two  circum- 
stances, viz.  "  in  nature  and  in  reason,"  and,  "  in  eveiy 
act  of  associating  together;"  which  circumstances  arc 
arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle, 
as  those  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  namely,  one 
before,  and  ll»e  other  after,  iJie  action;  thus:  "yet,  in 
nature  and  in  ceason,  sliould  always  be  understood,  ju 
act  of  associating  together." 

An  author,  in  his  dissertation  on  parties,  thus  obscurely 
lod  irregularly  expresses  himself:  "Are  these  designs 
iwhich  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  carcumstances, 
D  any  situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?" 
ftHcre  we  are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  "in  any 
F circumstances,  in  any  situation,"  ait  connected  with  "a 
man  bom  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances  or  ^tuation," 
or  with  that  man's  "  avowing  his  designs  in  any  circum- 

stances  or  situation  into  which  he  may  be  brought"    As 

^bt  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  intended,  the  arrange- 
^Hient  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus:  "Arc  these 
^HKffigns  which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be 
^Bkhamed  or  afraid,  in  any  situation,  in  any  circumstances, 
^Hfc  avow 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  a  wrong  arrange- 

meat  of  cwcunntances.     "  A  great  stone  that  I  happened 

F  f  4 
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to  find,  after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea  shore,  served  4 
for  an  anchor."  One  would  ihiok  that  the  search  w« 
confined  to  the  sea  shore ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  lliat  iJw 
great  stone  was  found  by  the  sea  shore,  the  period  ought 
to  have  run  thus:  "A  great  stone,  tlial,  after  a  lon^ 
'  search,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for 
an  anchor." 

It  is  a  rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  many  circumstanon 
together,  but  rather  to  intcrBperse  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  principal  words  on  which 
they  depend.  For  instance :  "  What  I  had  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  mentioning  to  my  friend,  sonietiuie  ago,  in  con- 
versation, was  not  a  new  thought."  These  two  circom- 
stances,  "  sometime  ago,'"  and  "  in  convcrsatum,"  wbicb 
are  here  put  together,  would  have  had  a  belter  effect 
disjoined,  thus :  "  What  I  had  the  opportunity,  sutnctime 
ago,  of  mentioning  to  my  friend,  in  conversation,  was  not 
a  new  thought." 

Here  follows  an  example  of  the  wrong  arrangement  of 
a  member  of  a  sentence.  "  The  minister  of  state  who 
grows  less  by  his  elevation,  hke  a  little  statue  placed  on  a 
mighty  pedestal,  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong 
about  him,"  Here,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  tlis 
arrangement,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  introduced, 
by  way  of  simile,  relates  to  what  got^s  before,  or  to  what 
follows.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following 
order.  "  The  minister  of  state  who,  like  a  little  atotuo 
placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal,  grows  less  by  his  elcTat 
will  always,"  &c. 


:,  ot^H^ 


Words  expressing  things  connected  in  tlie  thought, 
to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  possible,  even  when  tlieir 
separation  would  convey  no  ambiguity.  This  will  I»  seeu 
in  the  following  passages  from  Addison.  "  For  the  English 
are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  ofttn  disposed,  by  that 
gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper,  whidi  aiv  no  fto. 
qucnt  in  our  nation,  to  mwiiy  wild  notions  and  cxItuyi 
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«es,  to  which  others  are  not  ao  liable."  Here  ihe  verb  or 
asst-rUon  is,  by  a  pretty  long  circumstance,  separated  from 
tJie  subject  to  which  it.  refers.  This  might  have  been  easily 
prevented,  by  placing  the  circumstance  before  the  verb, 
thus :  "  For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful,  and,  by 
that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  are  so 
frequent  in  our  nation,  are  often  disposed  to  many  wild 
notions,"  &c. 

"  For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and 
-vicissitude  of  things,  knows  lo  what  use  his  works  may, 
some  time  or  other,  be  applied,"  &c.  Better  thus:  "For 
as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  uf  things,  no  mortal 
author  knows  to  what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works 
may  be  applied,"  &c 

From  these  examples,  the  following  obsen'ations  will 
occur :  that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  be- 
tween two  capital  members  of  a  period ;  but  either  between 
die  parts  of  a  member  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  confine  it  to  its  proper  member.  When 
the  sense  adeiits  it,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  introduced, 
generally  speaking,  the  better,  that  the  more  important 
and  significant  words  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite 
disencumbered.  The  following  sentence  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, faulty.  "The  emperor  was  so  intent  on  the 
establishmern  of  his  absolute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he 
exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  for  the 
sake  of  it."  Better  thus:  "That,  for  the  sake  of  it,  he 
'Cxposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin. 

This  appears  to  be  a  proper  place  to  observe,  that  when 
different  things  liave  an  obvious  relation  to  each  other,  in 
resjtecl  to  the  order  of  nature  or  time,  that  order  should 
be  regarded,  in  assigning  them  their  places  in  the  sen- 
tence i  unless  the  scope  of  the  passages  require  it  to  be 
varied.  The  concUiuon  of  the  following  lines  is  inoc- 
I  cunUe,   in  lliis  respect:  "But  still  there  will  be  eucb  a 
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mixture   of   delight,  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degn 
«liich  any  one  of  these  qualifications  is  most  coiispicuol 
jMid  prevaihug."    The  order  in  which  the  last  two  wot 
arc  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,   and  made  to  stand. 
prexmUiitg  and  conspicvoiu. — They  are  corapicuouit   bo- 
«:3usc  thcj  firevail. 

The  foUoving  seatenoe  is  a  beautiful  example  of  strict 
conformity  to  this  rule.  "  Our  sight  fills  the  mind  with 
the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  kmgest  iu  action,  with- 
out being  turd  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'' 
This  passage  follows  the  order  of  nature.  First,  we  have 
the  variety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  siglit  furnUhes  to 
(he  mind ;  nest,  we  have  the  action  of  sight  on  those  ol 
jecis;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and  continuance  d 
Jls  action.     No  order  could  be  more  natural  or  exact. 

The  order  which  wc  now  recommend,  is,  in  sii^ 
-words  especially,  frequently  violated,  for  the  sake  . 
better  sound;  but,  perhaps,  in  no  instances,  witboul 
deviation  from  tlie  line  of  strict  propriety. 

3.  /n  tin-  dl^posititm  c^  the  relative  pronount,  who,  which, 
what,  whose,  and  uf  aU  those  particlfa  wkkh  express  the 
eonnexitm  of  t/te  parts  uf  speech  a?ith  one  attother. 

A  small  error,  in  tlie  position  of  tliese  words,  may  cl< 
(he  meaning  of  llie  whole  sentence ;  and  even  where 
meaning  is  intelligible,  we  always  find  something  awkwi 
and  disjointed  in  the  slnicture  of  the  sentence,  when  tli 
relatives  arc  out  of  their  projier  place.  "  This  kind  of"^ 
wit,"  says  an  author,  "  was  very  much  in  vogue  ninong 
our  etruntrt/men,  about  an  age  or  two  ago ;  wAo  did  not 
practise  it  for  any  oblitiuc  reason,  but  purely  for  tlie  sak« 
ofbeing  witty."  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning 
here  ;  but  the  cunstnictjon  would  evidently  be  mended  by 
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disposing  the  circuuislanct;,  "a.bnut  an  age  or  two 
ago,"  in  Huch  a  nianntr  as  not  to  separate  the  relalivi; 
who,  from  ils  antecedent  our  fountri/men ;  in  this  way  : 
"About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very 
much  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen,  who  did  not 
practise  it,"  Sic- 

The  following  passage  is  still  more  censurable.  "It  is 
folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of 
life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  vhurh  notliing  can  protect 
us  against,  but  tlic  good  providence  of  our  Creator." 
tVMch  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  substantive 
immediately  preceding ;  and  that,  in  the  ingtancc  just 
mentioned,  is  "  treasures,"  The  sentence  ought  to  have 
stood  thus  :  "  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  trca- 
surcfi,  U>  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life,  which 
nothing  can  protect  us  against,"  Efc. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  it  may  be  farther  observed, 
that  obscurity  often  arises  from  the  loo  frequent  repetition 
of  them,  particularly  of  liie  pronouns  wlia  and  tketf,  and 
tfitm  and  theirs,  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  differ- 
ent persons;  as  in  the  follaw'mg  sentence  of  Tillolson. 
"  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think,  that  their  reputation  ol>Bcures  them,  and 
their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their  light ;  and  there- 
fore they  do  what  (At^y  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  Ihctn, 
that  the  bright  shining  of  t/ieir  virtues  may  not  obscure 
them.'"  This  is  altogether  careless  writing.  When  we  find 
these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  wc  have 
often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into 
some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  re- 
ferences to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

To  bave  the  relation  nf  «vcry  word  and  member  of  a 
sentence  marked,  in  the  most  proper  and  distinct  manner, 
not  only  gives  cleamess  to  it,  but  makes  the  mind  pass 
smoothly  and  agreeably  along  all  the  Jmrls  uf  it. 


CHAPTER   IL 

OF  TUB  UNITY  OF  A  SENTENCE. 

See  Vd.  II.  p.  tSt. 


The  secokd  requiijite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  its 
Vnittf. 

In  every  composition,  tliere  is  always  some  connecting 
principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign 
and  be  predominant.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  sitigle 
sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very 
nature  of  a  sentence  implies  tliat  one  proposiliun  is  ex- 
pressed. Il  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed,  but  these  parts 
must  be  so  closely  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  im- 
pression upon  the  mind,  of  one  object,  not  of  many.  To 
p'eserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  the  folloning  rules  must 
be  observed. 

In  ihcjirst  place.  During  t/ic  course  of  the  sentence,  iltt 
scene  s/umld  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should 
not  be  hurried  by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  per- 
son, nor  from  subject  to  subject.  There  is  commonly,  in 
every  sentence,  some  person  or  thing  which  is  the  go- 
verning word.  This  should  be  continued  so,  if  possible, 
from  llie  beginning  to  the  end  of  it 

The  following  sentence  varies  from  this  rule ;  "  After 
we  come  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.^  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects 
contained  in  it  have  a  sufUcient  connexion  with  each 
other,  yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing  them,  by 
shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the  person,  jtie  and 
l/ie^,  and  /  and  who,  they  appear  in  so  disunited  a  view, 
that   the   sense    of   connexion  is  much  impaired.      The 
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;  is  restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it 
after  tbe  following  manner,  "  Having  cume  to  an  anchor, 
I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was  wdcomed  by  all  my 
fnends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness." 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  departure  from  the 
rule.  "The  sultan  being  dangerously  wounded,  they 
carried  him  to  his  tent ;  and,  upon  heating  of  the  defeat 
of  his  troops,  they  put  him  into  a  htter,  which  transported 
him  to  a  place  of  safety,  at  the  distance  of  al>out  fifteen 
leagues."  Better  thus :  "  The  sultan  being  dangerously 
wounded,  was  carried  to  his  tent ;  and,  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  his  troops,  was  put  into  a  litter,  and  transported 
to  a  place  of  safety,  about  fifteen  leagues  distant." 

A  second  rule  under  the  head  of  unity,  is,  Never  to 
crtyiod  into  one  sentence,  thing's  Tukich  have  so  little  con- 
nexion, that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  sentences. 

The  violation  of  this  rule  tends  so  much  to  perplex  and 
obscure,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  by  too  many  short  senlencefi, 
than  by  one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrasseil.  Ex- 
amples abound  in  authors.  "  Archbishop  Tillotson," 
soys  an  author,  "  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated 
Dr.  Tennison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him,"  Who 
would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow  in 
consequence  of  the  former  ?  "  He  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  both  king  and  queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the 
sentence.  We  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least 
something  related  to  it  to  follow ;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden 
carried  off  to  a  new  proposition. 

The  following  sentence  is  still  worse.  The  author, 
speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  says:  "Their 
marcii  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage 
inhabitants   fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a 
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Iirced  of  lean  sli«ep,  wlioae  flush  wns  rank  ai:d  uiiHivoury, 
by  reason  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  Neo-Rsti."  Here 
llie  scene  is  changed  upun  ur  again  and  again.  The  march 
of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  llie  inhabitants  throttgh 
whose  country  they  travelled,  the  scconnt  of  their  sheep, 
and  tile  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill  tasted  food,  form  a 
jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the 
reader  cannot,  without  rnnch  difficulty,  comprehend  under 
one  view. 

These  examples  haTe  been  taken  from  nenteneea  of  no 
great  length,  yet  v&^y  crowded.  Writers  who  deal  in  long 
sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  Take, 
for  an  instance,  tlie  following  from  Temple.  *'  Tlie  usual 
acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different 
things,  and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  tliem, 
by  the  several  names  of  busy  and  idle  men ;  but  distin- 
guialies  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  arc  conversant  about 
them  ;  calling  the  operations  of  the  first,  iPisdom ;  and  of 
the  other,  tVU ;  which  i.i  a.  Sa\on  word,  used  to  express 
wliat  llie  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  lugtnio,  and  the 
Vrcnch  Etprit,  both  from  the  Latin  ;  though  I  think  nit 
more  particularly  signiRea  that  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in 
remarks  on  the  Runic  langua^."  When  the  reader 
arrives  at  the  end  of  this  perplexed  sentence,  he  is  sur- 
prised to  tind  himself  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Ae 
object  with  which  he  set  out. 

It  is  a  frequent  and  capital  error,  in  the  writings  even  of 
some  distinguished  authors,  to  introduce  two  or  more  lead- 
ing thoughts  or  agents,  which  have  no  natural  relation  to, 
or  dependence  on  one  another,  which  cannot  concur  in 
pointing  towards  any  one  object,  and  which  must  there- 
fore destroy  the  unity  of  the  sentence.  Shaftabury  haa  the 
following  sentence.  "  As  much  as  tlie  fertile  mould  is 
fitted  to  the  tree ;  as  much  as  the  strong  and  upright  trunk 
of  the  n«k  or  dm,  is  fitted  to  tlie  twining  branches  of  the 
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again,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements  where  they  live, 
and  to  which  they  arc  as  appendices,  in  a  manner,  fitted 
and  Joined ;  as  either  by  wings  for  the  air,  fins  for  the 
water,  feet  for  the  earth,  and  by  other  correspondent 
inward  parts,  of  more  curious  frame  and  texture.''  This 
long  and  complicated  period  presents  two  agents :  trees 
lead  the  first  member;  animals,  the  second  and  the  third. 
The  sentence  should,  therefore,  it  seems,  be  divided  mto 
two,  or  perhaps,  into  three  sentences,  with  the  proper 
agents  prefixed.  In  this  view,  the  first  member  may  re- 
main as  it  is ;  but  the  second  and  third  members  will 
assume  the  following  ^pearaiice.  *' Animals,  again,  are 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements  where  they  Uve, 
and  to  which  they  are  as  appendices.  They  are  adapted 
by  wings  for  the  air,  tins  for  the  water,  feet  for  the  earth, 
and  by  other  correspondent  inward  parts,  of  more  curious 
frame  and  texture." 

Sir  William  Temple,  speaking  of  tlte  worship  of  the 
Saxons,  says :  "  This  religious  worship  the  Savcms  iatro. 
duced  with  tliem,  and  continued  long  in  England,  till  they 
subdued  Tlie  Britons,  reduced  it  under  their  lieplarchy. 
persecuted  the  British  Christians,  and  drove  them  with 
their  religion  into  Wales;  wiiere  they  continued  undu 
their  primitive  priests  and  bishops,  who,  witli  their  monks, 
were  nil  under  the  superintendence  of  one  arch-priest  or 
bishop  of  Carleon,  the  bound  of  the  British  principality -" 
This  clumsy  period,  like  the  preceding  one,  contains  two 
agents ;  it  begins  with  the  Saxons,  ond  passes  from  tbem 
to  the  British  Christians;  thus  diminishing  the  persfn- 
cuity,  and  destroying  the  unity.  It  should  have  formed 
two  sentences. 

Long,   involved,    and  intricate  sentences  are  great  blo- 

ishes  in  composition.      In  writers  of  considerable  correct- 

^•neiM,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  ninning  out  »  fw,  and 
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comprehending  so  many  porticuiurs,  as  to  be  more  pro- 
perly a  discnurse  than  a  sentence.  An  author,  speaking 
of  the  progresa  of  our  iangua;^  after  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
runs  on  in  this  manner :  "  To  this  succeeded  that  licen- 
tiousness which  entered  with  the  restorattoi),  and,  from 
infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  lan- 
guage :  which  last  was  not  like  to  be  much  improved  by 
those  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king  Charles 
the  Second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment, or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect 
of  these  times,  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  country :  so  tliat  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the 
standard  of  correctness  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then, 
and  I  think  has  ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school  in 
England  for  that  accomplisltment  ;  and  so  will  remain,  till 
better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  nobility, 
that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  po- 
iiteness." 

The  author,  in  place  of  a  sentence,  has  here  ^ven  a 
loose  dissertation  upon  several  subjects.  How  many  dif- 
ferent facts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here  present- 
ed to  the  mind  at  once  !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  colon  be- 
tween any  of  its  members. 

It  may  be  of  use  here  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  long  sen* 
tenet',  broken  down  into  several  periods;  by  which  we 
shall  more  dearly  perceive  the  disadvantages  of  long  sen- 
tences, and  how  easily  they  may  be  amended.  Here  fol- 
lows the  sentence  in  its  original  form  ;  "  Though,  in  yester- 
day's paper,  we  showed  how  every  thing  that  is  great, 
new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  lo  affect  the  imagination  with 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  asngu 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  hnmaQ 
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■BQui:  aiul  tliiTcforc,  for  want  of  bucIi  a  Uglit,  all  ihat  ui' 
coil  do,  iu  epeculntioiis  of  Uiis  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  tho^ 
Operations  of  tb«,eoul  that  arc  most  agret:able ;  and  to 
jnnge,  utidur  tlieir  proper  heads,  wliat  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleaung  to  the  mind,  without  iK-iiig  able  to  trace  out  the 
several  necessary  and  efficmnt  causes,  irom  whence  the 
pleasure  or  diBplfasuiv  arises." 

The  following  amendment,  I>eside3  breaking  down  tlie 
period  into  several  senl^^nces,  exhibits  some  other  useful 
alterations:  "  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  sliowed  that  every 
thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  heauliful,  U  apt  lo  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assign  tlic  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure, 
because  we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the 
humau  soul.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations 
of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  opcraUonsof  the  soul  which 
are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  proper  heads  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasiug  to  the  miiid." 

A  third  rule  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences,  is, 
to  keep  clear  of  all  unneccaaary  parailheaes. 

On  some  occasions,  when  the  sense  is  not  too  long  sus- 
pended by  tliem,  and  when  they  are  introduced  in  a  pro- 
per place,  they  may  add  both  to  the  vivacity,  and  to  the 
energy,  of  the  sentence.  But  for  the  most  part  their  effect 
is  extremely  bad.  They  arc  wheels  within  wheels;  sen- 
tences in  the  midst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of 
dispoung  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants  judgment 
to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 

The  parenthesis,  in  this  sentence,  is  striking  and  proper ; 


"  And  was  the  ransom  paiJ  ?  1 
"  (What  can  exalt  the  bounty  tr 


vns ;  and  paid 
■e?)  for  thee." 


I  But  in  the  following  sentence,  we  become  sensible  of  an 

mpropriely  in  the  use  of  it.     "  If  youi'  hearts  secretly  re» 

Volumr  /.  G  g 
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proach  jovtf  for  th«  wrong  chdce  you  have  made,  (as 
is  timie  for  repentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  w: 
18  always  honourable,)  bethink  yourselves  that  the  c 
not  irreparable.'**  It  would  be  much  bett^  to  eivprc 
a  separate  sentence,  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  [ 
thesis ;  thus :  '^  If  your  hearts  secretly  reproach  yo 
the  wrong  choice  you  have  made,  bethink  yourselvei 
the  evil  is  not  irreparable.  Still  there  is  time  for  re 
ance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  wisdom  is  ui 
hduouvable/^ 


(     *5»    > 
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Tke  third  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is.  Strength. 

By  this  is  meant  such  a  disjmsition  and  management  of 
:  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring    out   tlie 
■  sense  to  the  best  aJvantagc.  and  give  every   word,   and 
K«very  member,  its  due  weight  and  force. 

A  sentence  may  be  clear,  it  may  also  be  compact  in  all 

tils  parts,  or  have   the  requisite  unity,  and  yet,  by  some 

r  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  iu  that  strength 

of  impression,     which  a  hotter    management  would    have 

produced. 

Thej?r«(  rule  for  promoting  tlie  strength  of  a  sentence, 
I  IS,  to  prune  it  of  all  redundant  words  and  members. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add 
some  importani-e  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always 
injure  it.  Care  should  therefore  be  exercised,  wilh  re- 
spect  to  synonymous  words,  expletives,  circumlocutions, 
tautologies,  and  the  expression  of  unnecessary  circum- 
stances. The  attention  becomes  remiss,  when  words  are 
multiplied  without  a  correspondent  multiplication  of  ideas. 
*'  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour 

ri)fit;'"is  better  language  than  to  say,"  Being  content 
firith  deserving  it,"  &c. 
r  "  In  the  AttJc  commonwealth,"  says  an  author,  "  it  was 
llie  privilege  and  birthright  of  every  citizen  and  poet,  to 
rail  aloud  and  in  public."  Better  simply  thus :  "  In  tlie 
Attic  commonwealih,  it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen 
to  rail  in  public." 

Another  expresses  himself  thus:  "They  returned  bact 
^in   to   the   same  city  from  whence  »1      -■'ne  forth  ;" 
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instead  of,  "They  returned  to  the  city  whence  they 
came.""  The  five  words,  backy  again,  same,  from,  and 
fortJi,  are  mere  expletives,  that  have  neither  use  nor 
beauty,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  encum- 
brances. 

The  word  bui  is  often  improperly  used  with  that :  as, 
^  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  seriously  means 
what  he  says.^  It  is  not  only  useless,  but  cumbersome : 
*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  he  seriously  means  what 
he  says.^  By  transposing  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  we 
shall  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of  omitting  this 
word  :  "  That  he  seriously  means  what  he  says,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.^ 

Adverbs  promote  energy  of  expression.  But  this  hap- 
pens only  when  they  promote  brevity  too,  and  are  spa- 
ringly used,  and  chosen  with  judgment.  A  super- 
abundance of  them,  or  of  adjectives,  makes  a  style 
unwieldy  and  tawdry.  For  it  is  from  its  nouns,  rather 
than  from  its  attributives,  that  language  derives  strength  : 
even  as  a  building  derives  stability,  rather  from  the  walls 
and  rafters,  than  from  the  plastering,  wainscotting,  and 
punting.  Young  writers,  however,  are  apt  to  think 
otherwise ;  and,  with  a  view  to  invigorate  their  expression, 
qualify  every  verb  with  an  adverb,  and  every  noun  with 
an  epithet.  By  this  means,  their  compositions  resemble 
a  house,  whose  walls  are  supported  by  posts  and  but- 
tresses ;  which' not  only  make  it  unseemly  to  the  eye,  and 
inconvenient  by  taking  up  too  much  room,  but  also  jus- 
tify a  suspicion  of  weakness  in  the  work,  and  unskilfulness 
in  the  architect  Such  a  period  as  the  following  will  ex- 
plain our  meaning. 

"  I  am  honestly,  seriously,  and  unalterably  of  opiAioD, 
that  nothing  can  pos^bly  be  more  incurably  and  emj^ti- 
cally  destructive,  or  more  decisively  fatal,  to  a  kiogdonij 
than  the  introduction  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  and  the 
pomp  of  lazy  luxury .""      Would  not  the  full  import  of  f^ 
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Knsy  Bciittiice  be  better  expressed  thus;  "1  am  of  opi- 
,  that  nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  a  kingdom,  than 
luxury  and  tlissipatioti." 

Some  writers  use  much  circumloculion  in  expressing 
|))eir  ideas.  A  considerable  one,  for  so  very  simple  a 
dling  as  a  man's  wounding  himself,  says.  "  To  mangle, 
r  wound,  his  outward  form  and  constitution,  his  natural 
mbs  or  body." 

But,  on  some  occasions,  circumlocution  lias  a  peculiar 
A  in  the  following  sentence :  **  Shall  nol  the  Judge 
fall  the  earth  do  right  ?" 
Id  the  sentences  which  follow,  the  ill   effects  oftauto-. 
[Ifjgy  appear. 

"  So  it  is,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  get  home,  [tartly  by 
I  flteallh,  and  partly  by^^rcf." 

"  Never  did   Auicus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
'  venial  love  and  esteem  of  aU  men." 

Tlie  subsequent  sentente  contains  several  unnecessary 
circurostauces.  "On  receiving  this  information,  hexrose, 
went  out,  saddled  his  horse,  mounted  him,  and  rode  to 
town."  All  is  implied  in  saying,  "On  receiving  this 
information,  he  rode  to  town.'" 

This     manner,    however,     in  a  certmn     degree,     is  so 
I  strongly  characteristic  of  the  sLm|)le  style  of  remote  agL's, 
'  ibat,  in  books   of  the  highest  antiquity,  particularly   the 
Bible,   it   is  nut  at  all  ungraceful.     Of  tliis  kind  are  the 
following  scriptural   phrases.      "  He   lifted   up  his   voicf, 
and  wept."     "  He  ojiened  his  nx>uth    and  said."     It  is 
_  ^ue,    that,   in    sirictiiess.    ihcy    are  not    necessary    to  the 
inarration,  but  lliey  are  of  some  importance  to  the  compo- 
ft|alio>i,  as  bearuig  tlie  venerable  signature  of  ancient  sim- 
plicity-     It  may,   on  tliis  occasion,   be  funlier  observed, 
tui  tlie  langu^e  of  tlic  present  translation  of  the  Bible, 
tught  not  li>  bo  i-iewed  in  an  exceptionable  light,   though 
Ipme  jMirla  of  it  may  ap}H.'iir  to  Ijc  obsolete,     from  unl- 
I  adint&uon,   this  langiiagc   has   become    so  familiar 
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and  ineligible,  tliat  in  all  transcripts  and  aWunaris,  t^ 
where  the  sense  is  evidently  injured,  it  ought  to  be  care- 
fully  presctTcd.  And  it  may  also  be  justly  reniarkcd, 
lliat,  on  religious  subjects,  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
sciiptii re-language  is  attended  with  peculiar  force  and 
propriety. 

Though  it  promotes  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  to  con- 
tract a  round  about  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  uff 
cxcrestcnces,  yet  we  sliould  avoid  tlie  extreme  of  pruning 
too  closely :    some    leaves  should   be   left    to  shelter  and 
surround  the  fruit.     Even  synonymous  expressions   may, 
■  on  some  occasions,  be  used  with  propriety.     One  is,  when 
an  obscurer  term,   which  wc  cannot  well  avoid  employing, 
needs  to  be  explaitied  by  one  tliat  is  clearer.     I'he  other 
is,  when  the  language  of  the  emotions  is  exhibited,      Emo- 
[  tion  naturally  dwells  on  its  object ;  and  when  the  render 
[  also  feels  interested,    repetition  and    synonomy    have  t 
I  quently  an  agreeable  effect. 

'he  following  passage,    taken   from  Addison,  wl« 

lighted  in  a  full  and  flowing  style,  will,  by  most  r 

1k'  deemed    not  very  exceptionable.      "  But  tliere   is    ao- 

thing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul,  tJtan 

lieauty ;    whicli    innnediatciy   diffuses  a  secret  satisfacliuo 

T  and  complacency   through  tiie   imagination,   and  gives  a 

r  finishing  to  any   thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.     The 

iTery  first  discmery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy, 

T'aild    spreads  u  cheerfulness    and    delight    through  all    iu 

L  foculties.""     Some  degree  of  verbosity  may,  however, 

r  Aseovered    in    theae   sentences,   as   phrases  are 

I  which   seem  little   more   than   the  cdio  of  one   i 

r  such  as—diff'tiMng  tatiafartion  and  romplacency  thro^ 

I  the   imaginatmi — striking    ike  mind  wil/i  timnrd  Jm 

V^reai^Hg  cheer/iiltirsg  and  delight  thrvugh  all  itaJhcuL 
But,  {wrhB|iG,  some  redundancy  is  more  allowaUfi 
ton  sucli  livrly  subjects,  than  il  would  be  on  uthvr  n^;rt-  ' 
I'  tions. 


ic  render 
lave  6^^ 
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I   the  second  rule  for  i 


^_slrei 


•  reBiovmg  lUperfluitics,  i 
moling  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  uttaid  particularly 
to  the  we  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  tiU  the  particles 
employed  fur  transition  and  connexion. 

These  little  words  but,  arid,  or,  which,  whose,  ichere, 
then,   therefore,  becatise,  he.  are  frequently  the  most  ini- 
partaat  words  of  any  ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon 
which  all  senteni^s  turn;  and,  of  course,  much  of  their 
-Strength  must  depend  upon  such  particles.     The  varieties 
uang  them  are,  indeed,  so  many,  that  no  particular 
r^etetn  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given.     Some  ob- 
'  scrvations,  tending  tu  illustrate  the  rule,  may,   however, 
be  nieiilioned. 

What  is  called  splitting  portieles,  at  separating  a  prcpo- 

slion  from  the  noon  which  it  governs,   is  to  be  avoided. 

As  if  I  should  say,  "  Though  virtue  borrows  no  Bssistanee 

from,  yet   it   may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advan- 

K    ta;^  of  fortune."     Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought, 

H    being  obliged  to  rest  a  little  on  the  pn.'posilion  by  ilsdf, 

^L  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is 

^Bjjdned  to  its  proper  substantive. 

^B    Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrfttive  and  re< 
^Flative  particles,  by  the  frequent  iisc  of  suCh  phraseology 
H  u  this :  "  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than 
W    the  empty  pomp  of  language."      In  introducing  a  subject, 
or   laying  down  a  proposition,    to  which  we  demand  parti- 
cular attention,   this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but,  on 
common  occa^ons,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more 
Mimply  and  briefly  :  "  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  (he 
tniply  pomp  of  language," 

Other  writers  make  u  practice  of  omitting  the  relative, 

irliere  they  ihink  tlie  meaning  can  be  understood  without 

"  The  roan  I  love ;"  "  The  dominions  we  possessed, 

c  conquPrtB  we  made."     Hut  though  this  eSlipticai 

i  inlelligil>lf,  and  is  nllowabic  in  conversaiiou  and 

'  vriling,  y«l   in  all   writings  of  a   serious  and 
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dignified  kind,  it  oughl  to  be  avoidt-d.  Then:,  ihe 
lalive  should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place, 
the  coDslruction  filled  up.  "  The  inan  whom  I  U 
"The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  llie  cooqi 
which  wc  made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulntivc  panicle  and,  which  op^ 
curs  so  frequently  in  all  kinds  of  eoniposition,  several 
servalions  are  to  be  made.  First,  it  is  evideul,  tluiti 
unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  style.  The  foIIJ 
iiig  sentence  from  Sir  William  Teniple,  will  serve  for  an 
instance.  He  is  speaking  of  llie  refinement  of  the  French 
language :  "  The  academy,  set  up  by  Cardinal  Riejielieu, 
to  amuse  the  wits  of  thai  age  and  country,  and  divert 
them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought 
this  into  vogue ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last 
age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of  their  style 
and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  sueli  success,  that  it  con 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  tlirougli  tjieir  verse 
and  their  prose."  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  anils  in 
one  sentence.  Some  writers  often  make  their  scutencs 
drag  in  this  manner,  by  a  careless  multijiticatiou  of 
latives. 

But,  in  tlio  next  place,  it  is  wortliy  of  observation, 
tbou^i  the  natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  is  lojaiD 
objects  together,  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunc- 
tion, we  often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quicker 
siiin  of  objeots,  than  when  it  is  insertet)  between 
"  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,"  expresses,  witli  more  ft 
the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquest,  tJi 
connecting  jwiriicles  had  been  used. 

On  the  other   hand,   when  we   seek  to  prevent 
transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
king  some  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  ol 
should  appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible, 
(hat  the  miml  should  rest,  ti>r  a  moment,  on  each 
by  it<!eir,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  witli  pcvulii 
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vanuige-  ^Vii  wlit;n  aa  auliior  Bays,  "  Sucli  a  man  might 
falla  viclim  to  power;  but  tnith,  and  reason,  and  liberl^, 
would  fall  willi  hiui."  Observe,  in  tbe  following  enumer- 
ation made  by  ibi?  Apostle  Caul,  what  additional  weight 
and  dUtinctneKi  arc  given  to  each  particular,  by  the  repe- 
tition of  a  conjunction:  "I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  thin^  pre§ent,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
the  love  of  God." 

The  words  designexl  to  mark  the  transition  from  one 
sentence  to  anutlier,  and  the  connexion  between  sentences, 
are  sometimes  very  incorrect,  and  perform  their  office  in 
an  imperfect  and  obscure  manner.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  tliis  kind  of  inaccuracy.  "  By  greatness,  I 
do  not  mean  tlie  bulk  of  aJiy  single  object  only,  but  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  Such  are  the  prospects  uf  an 
open  champaign  country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert,"  Sic. 
The  word  mch  signilies  of  that  nature  or  quality,  which 
tiecesaarily  pre-supposes  some  adjective  or  word  descrip- 
live  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in 
tbe  foregoing  sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjective.  The 
author  had  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only  ;  and, 
therefore,  sitck  has  no  distinct  ante<.'edent  to  which  we  can 
refer  it.  Tbe  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with 
more  propriety,  by  saying.  To  th'ia  class  belong,  or.  Under 
this  head  are  ranged,  the  prospects,  &c- 

As  connective  particles  are  the  hinges,  tacks,  and  pins, 
ty  which  the  words  in  the  same  clause,  the  clauses  in  the 
same  member,  the  members  in  tlie  mnic  sentence,  and 
«vcn  the  sentences  in  the  same  discourse,  are  united  tn. 
gcther,  and  their  relations  suggested,  so  they  should  not 
be  either  too  frequently  repeate<l,  awkwardly  exposed  to 
made  up  uf  polysyllables,  when  shorter  words 
Vould  a»    well    convey    our    meaning.      Notneithsiandittff 

jgf,  imaiHue*  HuttJonmwA  at,  Jiirtipnwre,  bx.  an 
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Icdions   words,    wliich    tend    to   overload    and   perplcd 
sciitcnn;. 

We  shall  conclude  this  head  with  two  remarks  onl 
subjeM  of  inserting  or  omitting  the  conjunctions, 
firsi.  is,  that  tlie  illative  conjunctions,  the  causal,  and  (he 
disjunctive,  when  they  suit  the  sense,  can  more  rarely  be 
dispensed  with  than  the  copulative.  The  second  is,  that 
the  omission  of  copulatives  always  succeeds  best,  when 
the  connexion  of  the  thoughts  is  either  very  close,  or  rcry 
distant.  It  is  mostly  in  the  intermediate  cases  that  the 
conjunction  is  deemed  necessary.  When  the  connexion 
ill  Uiought  is  very  distant,  the  copulative  appears  abt 
xnd  when  very  close,  superfluous. 


absuri^_ 
sentt^^^H 


The  third  rule  for  promoting  tlie  stren^i  of  a  sente 
is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word,  ar  words,  aoth^^ 
may  tnake  the  greatest  impressitm. 

That  there  are,  in  every  sentence,  such  capital  wo«J«, 
on  which  the  meaning  principally  rests,  every  iine  must 
see ;  and  that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous 
and  disiiuguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  For  the  moct 
part,  with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  be- 
f^nning  of  the  sentence.  So  in  the  following  passage : 
*•  Sliver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  1  liave,  give  I 
unto  thee,"  &c.  "  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and 
tlie  prophets,  do  tliey  live  for  ever  .''" 

Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to 
a  sentence,  it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for 
u  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at  the  close.  "  Thus," 
says  an  author,  "on  whatever  side  we  conteinplnu;  this 
ancient  writer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is  his  ' 
ful  invention." 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  placing  of  capital  woi 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  sentence,   the   nnturnl  ( 
our    language    must   sometimes    be   inverted.      An 
to  this  natural  order,   the  nwninative  lias  the  I 
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llic  verb  tlie  second,  and  the  objective,  if  it  be  an  active 
verb  tliat  i«  employed,  has  the  third.  Circumstances 
follow  the  nominative,  the  verb,  or  the  objective,  as  they 
happen  to  belong  to  any  of  ihem,  "  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  is  great,"  is  the  natural  order  of  the  sentence.  But 
its  strength  is  increased  by  inversion,  thus:  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  "  I  profess,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,^  &c.  is  the  natural  order  of  a  circumstance. 
Inverted  thus:  "In  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  pro- 
fess," file. 

Some  authors  greatly  invert  the  natural  order  of  sen- 
tences ;  others  write  mostly  in  a  natural  style.  Each  me- 
thod has  its  advantage.  The  inverted  possesses  strength, 
dignity,  and  variety :  the  other,  more  nature,  ease,  and 
simplicity.  Wc  shall  give  an  instance  of  each  method, 
taken  from  writers  of  considerable  eminence.  The  first  is 
of  the  inverted  order-  The  author  is  speaking  of  the 
misery  of  vice.  "  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral 
stale,  is,  what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  remark. 
Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apo- 
«tacy  from  all  candour,  truth,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who 
du  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  conse- 
quent. Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor 
consider  how  it  stands  in  less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  abso- 
lutely immoral,  were,  indeed,  the  greatest  misery ;  but  to 
be  so  in  a  bttle  degree,  should  be  no  misery  or  harm  at 
ftll.  Which,  to  allow,  tn  just  as  reasonable  aa  to  own 
that  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body,  to  be  in  the  utmost 
manner   maimed   or   distorted ;   but   that  to  lose  the  use 

ily  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  imp^red  in  some  single  organ 
member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice."     Here  is  no 

lolence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  arc  many 
■inversions. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  natural  construction: 
'  Our  nghl  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  delightful,  of 
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all  our  senses-  It  HMa  the  miud  witli  the  largt'st  variety 
ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  coiitinuea  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired, 
or  satiated  with  ilf  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of 
feeling  can,  indeed,  ^ive  us  a.  notinn  of  csten^on,  shape, 
and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and 
iined  in  its  0{>erations,"  &c. 

lint  wjiether  we  use  inver^on  or  not,  and  in  whatevi 
part  of  the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  Is 
always  a  point  of  consequence,  that  these  capital  words 
should  stand  dear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words 
that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  or  other  limiLntions,  which  the  pnn- 
cipal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have 
with  it,  we  must  take  care  to  dispose  of  them,  w  as  not 
cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load 
circumstances.  This  will  be  made  dearer  by  an  example. 
'*  If,  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  ad- 
vise, and  give  instruction,  they  may  now  perhaps,  as  widl 
as  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  l»cst  and  mntit 
honourable  among  authors."  This  is  a  well  constructed 
sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances  and 
verbs  necessary  to  qualify  the  meaning ;  mil^,  aecretl^^, 
well,  perhaps,  no^,  tvith  jutlicc,  Jormerly ;  yet  these 
placed  so  projierly,  as  neither  to  embarrass,  nor  weakei 
the  sentence ;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  ohjucl  in  it, 
viz.  "being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,""  comes  out,  in  the  conclusion,  clear 
detached,  and  possesses  its  propr  place-  See,  now,  wl 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  different  arrange! 
"  If,  wbllht  tliey  profess  to  please  only,  they  advise  and 
instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the  best 
most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  pcrhai 
now  as  well  as  fuimerly.*'  Here  we  have  precit^ly  the 
ssmc  words,  and  the  same  sense ;  but  by  means  of  Uw 
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ci  re  11 II I  stances  being  so  inicrmmgled   as  Lo  elug  llio  capital 
word.*,  the  wtiult^  becomes  feeble  and  peq>lex«l. 

Tlie/oH/M  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  sentences, 
is,  that  a  weaker  insertion  or  proposithn  .thouUl  never 
come  after  a  utraitgtr  one ;  atid  that,  Khen  our  sentence 

.tonsitts  of  two  members,   the  hnger   should,   frcacrally, 

^  the  concluding  one. 

Thus,  to  say,  "  When  our  passions  huve  forsukeu  lis, 
we  flatter  ourselves  wilh  llie  belief  tlial  we  have  forsaken 
ihem,"  is  both  more  easy  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin 
■with  the  longer  part  of  tiie  proposition :  "  We  Halter  our- 
selves with  the  belief  ihat  we  have  forsaken  our  passions, 
when  they  have  forsaken  us." 

In  general,  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  ri^ng  upon 
us,  and  growing  in  its  importance,  to  the  very  last  word, 
when  this  coDstruction  can  be  Dianugcd  without  affectation. 
"  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'"  says  Addison,  "  and  consider  the 
fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
ihem  attended  wilh  a  different  set  of  planets ;  and  still  dis- 
cover new  firmaments  and  new  tights,  that  are  sunk  farther 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  ether  ;  we  are  lost  in  such 
a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  wilh  the 
magnificence  and  immensity  of  nature." 

The  _^Jih  rule  for  llie  strength  of  sentences  is,  to  avoid 
ctmcluditiff  ihem  wilh  an  adverb,  a  prrposilitm,  or  any 
incmmdcrable  xvord. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  conclude  with  any 

of  the  particles,  of,  to,  from,  loiiJi,  by.     For  instance,  it  is  a 

great  deal  better  to  say,  *'  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which  wisi- 

.men  are  often  guilty,"  than  to  say, "  Avarice  is  a  crime 

hich  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of."     This  is  a  phraseo- 

»gy  which  all  correct  writers  shun ;  and  witli  reason.     For 

the  mind  cannot  help  resting  a  little,  on  the  import  of 

!  word  which  closes  tlic  sentence,  it  must  be  disagreeable 
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not  so  bad,  yet  still  not  proper  conclusions  of  a  period: 
such  as,  hrinff  ahout,  lay  hold  of,  come  over  lo,  clear  up, 
and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead  of  which,  if  we  can 
employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  sentence 
with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  it,  shoold,  if  po^ 
sible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion :  especinliy  when 
joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions ;  as,  Jinth  it,  it 
to  ii.  We  shall  be  sensible  of  this  in  the  foUowinj* 
tence.  "There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing 
and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion,  than  this,  of 
the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towanls 
tlie  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  cvi^r  arriving  at 
a  period  in  it."  How  much  more  agreeable  the  sentence, 
if  it  had  been  so  constructed  as  (o  close  with  the  v 
pcritxl! 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which 
presses  a  circumstance  only,  always  appears  badly  in  the 
rear  of  a  sentence.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  Let  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating, 
that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament ;  that 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance 
towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  hap- 
pily begun,  so  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  lale  so 
unaccountably  neglected  ;  to  say  no  worse."  This  last 
phrase,  "  to  say  no  worse,"  occasions  a  falling  off  at  tl 
end.  The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances 
sentence,  requires  attention,  in  order  to  adjust  them 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and 
strength  of  the  period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they 
however,  like  irregular  stones  in  a  buildings  which 
the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place  them  with  the  li 
offence.     But  it  must   be  remembered,   that   the  close 
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always  an  unsuitable  plnce  for  tlieoi  — Nolwilhstaiiding 
what  has  been  said  against  concluding  a  |KrioJ  with  an 
adverb,  Sic.  this  must  not  be  understood  to  refer  to 
Buch  words,  when  the  stress  and  significancy  of  the  sen- 
tence rest  chiefly  upon  them.  Ill  this  case,  ihey  are  noi 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  liut  as  the  principal 
objects:  as  in  the  following  sentence.  "In  their  pros- 
perity, my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me,  in  iheir  ad- 
versity, always."  Here,  "ncu^r,"  and  "■alxcays,"  being 
emphatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression. 


The  sixth  rule  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is, 
ihat,  in  tlte  members  of  a  sentence,  ic/iere  tioo  ihingit  arc 
compared,  or  contrasted,  with  one  atiother;  where  either  a 
resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed  ; 
some  resembUmcc,  in  the  language  and  construction, 
should  be  preserved.  For  iclten  the  things  tluiniselves  cor- 
respotui  to  each  other,  we  naturaUt/  expect  tojind  a  simi- 
lar correspondaice  in  the  words. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,  "  The  wiae  man  is  happy,  when 
lie  gains  liis  own  approbation ;  the  fool,  when  he  recom- 
mends himself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him ;"  the 
opposition  would  have  been  more  regular,  if  it  had  been 
expressed  thus:  "  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains 
his  own  approbation;  the  fool,  when  he  gains  that  of 
others." 

"A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues:  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes."  Better  thus:  "A  friend  exaggerates 
a  man's  virtues:  an  enemy,  his  crimes." 

The  following  passage  from  Pope's  Preface  to  his 
Homer,  fully  exemplifies  the  rule  just  given:  "Homer 
was  the  greater  genius ;  Virgil,  the  better  artist :  in  l!ie 
one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the  other,  the  work. 
Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetuousity ;  Virgil 
leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.      Homer  scatters  with 
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a  generous  jirorusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  a 
nificcncc.  Ilunicr,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  i 
with  asudileu  overflow;.  Virgil,  like  a  river  iii  its  I 
with  a  Constant  stream." — Periods  thus  constructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  retuming  too  ofivn, 
have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying 
our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  fur.  It  ought  only  to  he 
occafdonally  studied,  when  comparison  or  opposition  of 
objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  consiructjon  n 
this  I)e  aimed  at,  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  i 
agreeable  unifurnnly ;  produces  a  regularly 
clink  in  the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  d 
covers  affectation. 


itiou    of 
jctjon  lia^_ 
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The  seventh  rule  for  promoting  the  strengili  and  effect 
of  sentences,  is,  to  attend  to  the  sound,  the  harmony  and 
easy  ftoxc,  of  the  •words  and  members. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense;  yet  sucjt' 
must  not  he  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are 
vehicle  or  conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  wilt  be  a 
considerable  connexion  between  the  idea  which  is 
veyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  which  convey* 
Pleasing  ideas,  and  forcible  reasoning,  can  hardly 
transmitted  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagree- 
able sounds.  The  mind  revolts  at  such  sounds,  and 
the  impression  of  the  sentiment  must  consequently  lie 
weakened.  The  observations  which  wc  have  to  make 
on  this  subject,  respect  the  choice  of  words;  their  ar- 
rangement; the  order  and  disposition  of  the  membere; 
the  cadence  or  close  of  sentences ;  and  the  sound  of  words 
adapted  lo  tlieir  »gnification. 

We  begin  witli  the  chMcc  of  words.  It  is  evident,  that 
words  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  when  they  are  eooi* 
posed  of  smooth  and  liquid  soimds.  in  which  thei«  ■«  a 
proper  interuitsUirc  of  vowels  and  consonants;  witfaom 
loi)  many  hartkh  cnnsonants   rubbing   against  each  oitiiv 
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loo  many  open  vowels  iu  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus, 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  vhatuver 
ids  are  diificult  in  prunundation,  bfc,  in  the  same  pro 
ion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear-  Vowels  give  soft- 
isononts,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The 
melody  of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  each; 
and  the  construction  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  cither 
grating  or  etieminalc,  by  an  excess  of  either.  Long  words 
$xe  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
ajrllabtes.  They  please  it  by  the  composition  or  suc- 
ceesion  of  sounds  which  they  present  lo  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  most  harmomuus  languages  abound  most  in 
tfaem.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those  are  the  most 
melodious,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or 
short  syllables}  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of 
them :  such  as,  repent,  profess,  poicerful,  velocity,  cderilyt 
independent,  impctitosity. 

If  we  would  speak  forcibly  and  effectually,  we  must 
svoid  the  use  of  such  words  as  the  following,  1.  Such  as 
«re  composed  of  words  already  compounded,  llie  several 
parts  of  which  are  not  ea^ly,  and  therefore,  not  closely 
united :  aa,  "  Uns^ueessfuineas,  vrotighcadedness,  tender- 
heartedncsa.'"  %  Such  as  have  the  syllables  which  im- 
mediately follow  the  accented  syllable,  crowded  with  con- 
sonants that  do  not  easily  coalesce:  as,  "  Questiotihsa, 
ckronictfrs,  convcnticlers.^  3.  Such  as  have  too  many 
syllables  following  the  accented  syllable:  as,  "  Primarily, 
cxiraorilif,  summarily,  peremptoriness."  4,  Such  as  have 
a  short  or  unaccented  syllable  repeated,  or  followed  by 
another  short  or  unaccented  syllable  very  much  re- 
sembling :  as,  "  Hulily,  sillily,  lowlily,  farrieryJ"  A 
little  harshness,  by  the  collision  of  consonants,  which  never- 
theless our  organs  find  no  difSeuliy  in  articulating,  and 
which  do  not  suggest  to  the  hearer  the  disagreeable  idea 
either  of  predpitatton  or  of  etammering,  is  by  no  means  a 
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sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  a  useful  term.  Tlie  « 
hfdg'd,  jkd^d,  wed^d,  drudg'd,  grud^d, 
which  somu  Iiave  thought  very  offensive,  are  not  expi 
to  the  ohjections,  which  he  against  the  words  sbove  d 
tioncd-  We  should  not  do  well  to  introduce  such  I 
and  strong  sounds  too  frequently ;  but  when  they 
used  sparingly  and  properly,  they  have  even  a  good  effcd 
They  contribute  to  that  variety  in  sound  which  ts  adri 
tageous  to  language. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  hannony  which  i 
from  a  proper  arrangement  of  words,  is  a  point  of  ^ 
nicety.      For,   let  the   words  themselves  be  ever  t 
chosen,  and  well  sounding,   yet,   if  tliey  be  ill  ( 
the  melody  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost,  or  gre 
paired.     That  this  is  the  case,  the  learners  will  perc 
by  the  following  examples,     "  Pleasures  simple  and 
derate  are  always  the  best:"  it   would  be  belter  to  t 
"  Simple  and   moderate    pleasures  are  always    the  be 
"  Office  or  rank  may  be  the  recompense  of  intrigue,  ' 
satility,   or  flattery ;"  belter  thus,  "  Rank    or   office  i 
be  the   recompense   of   flattery,    versatility,  or    uttrigui 
"  A  great  recommendation  of  the  guidance  offered  I 
tegrity  to  us,  is,  thai  it  is  by  all  men  easily  understood^ 
better    in  this  form  ;    "  It  is  a  great  recommendation  C 
the  guidance  offered  to  us  by   integrity,   thai  it  is  t 
under.itood  by  all  men.*":— In  the  following  examples,  ) 
words  arc  neither  selected  nor  arranged,  so  as  to  prodm 
the  most  agreeable  efFect.     "  If  wc  make  the  best  of  a 
life,  it  is  but  as  a  pilgrimage,  with  dangers  si 
it :"  better  thus,    *'  Our  life,  at  the  best,  is  a  pilgrim 
and    dangers   surround   it."     "Wc   see   that  we  are  < 
cumbered   with   difficullics,    which   we    cannot  | 
better,    "Wc    perceive    ourselves    involved    in    difficultl 
that  cannot  be  avoided."     *'  It  is  plain  lo  any  one   ' 
views  the  subject,  even  slightly,  that  there  is  nothiii 
thftt  is  without  allay  and  pure :"  improved  by  this  for 
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It  19  evident  to  the  slightest  inspection,  Ihat  nothing 
lere  ia  unallaycd  and  pure." 

We  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  sentence  remarkably 
liarmonious,  the  following  from  Milton's  Treatise  on  Edu- 
ction :  '*  We  shall  (conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  liiborious 
isdeed,  at  the  first  ascent ;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green, 
so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every 
side>  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 
£very  thing  in  this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the 
lony.  The  words  are  well  chosen ;  full  of  liquids, 
and  soft  sounds;  laborious,  evtwllty  green,  goodly,  me- 
lodious, charming ;  and  tliesc  words  so  artfully  arranged, 
that,  were  we  to  alter  the  situation  of  any  one  of  them, 
we  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  melody's  suffering. 
For,  lel  us  obscr\'e,  how  finely  the  members  of  the  period 
swell  one  above  another.  "So  smooth,  so  green," — 
"  BO  full  of  goodly  prospects, — and  melodious  sounds  on 
every  side ;" — UU  the  car,  preiiared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
ia  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with 
pleasure ;—"  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming." 

To  promote  this  harmonious  arrangement  of  words,  tlie 
following  general  directions  will  be  found  of  some  use : 
1st,  When  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  let  the 
subsequent  one  begin  with  a  consonant;  and  iAc6  versd. 
,A  tnie  friend,  a  cruel  enemy,  are  smoother  and  easier  to 
r,  than  a  true  utiion,  a  cruel  destroyer.     But  when 

is  more  perspicuous  or  conveniint,  for  vowels  or  con- 
il£  to  end  one  word  and  begin  the  next,  it  is  proper 
die  vowels  be  a  long  and  short  one;  and  that  the 

isonants  l>e  either  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  or  liquids  of 
different  sorts ;  thus,  a  lovely  offspring ;  a  purer  design  ; 
a  calm  retreat;  are  more  fluent  than,  a  happy  vitioii,  a 
brief  petition,  a  cheap  triumph,  a  putrid  distemper,  a  calm 
matron,  a  clesn  nurse.  From  tliese  examples,  the  student 
wll  perceive  the  importance  of  accurately  understanding 
Hh2 
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the  nature  of  vowels  and  consonants,  liquids  and  mutef 
with  the  connexion  and  influence  which  subast  amongst 
them.  2d,  In  general,  a  considerable  number  of  long  or 
short  wortls  near  one  another  should  be  avoided.  "  Dis- 
appointment in  our  expectations  is  wretchedness;"  better 
thus ;  "  Disappointed  hope  is  miserj."  "  No  course  oi 
joy  can  please  us  long:"  better,  "No  course  of  enjoy- 
ment can  dehght  us  long."  A  succession  of  words  having 
the  same  quantity  in  the  accented  syllables,  whether  it  be 
long  or  short,  should  also  be  avoided.  "James  was  needy, 
feeble,  and  fearful  i"  improved  thus,  "  James  was  timid, 
feeble,  and  destitute."  *'  They  could  not  be  happy  ;  fw 
he  was  siily,  pettish,  and  sullen:"  better  thus;  "They 
could  not  be  happy;  for  he  was  simple,  peevish,  and 
gloomy."  3d,  Words  which  I)egin  alike,  or  end  alike, 
must  not  come  together ;  and  the  last  syllable  of  the  pre- 
ceding word,  should  not  be  the  same  as  the  first  syllable 
of  the  subsequent  one.  It  is  not  so  pleasing  and  harmo- 
nious to  say ;  "  This  is  a  convenient  contrivance ;"  "  He 
is  an  indulgent  parent ;"  "  She  behaves  with  uniform 
formality :"  as,  "  This  is  a  useful  contrivance ;"  "  He 
is  a  kind  parent ;"  "  She  behaves  with  unvaried  for- 
mality." 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  members  of  a  sentence, 
with  regard  to  harmony.  They  should  not  be  too  long, 
nor  disproportionate  to  each  other.  When  they  have  a 
regular  and  proportional  diviaon,  they  arc  much  easier  to 
the  voice,  are  more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remem- 
bered, than  when  this  rule  is  not  attended  to :  for  what- 
ever tires  the  voice,  and  offends  the  ear,  is  apt  to  mar  the 
strength  of  the  expression,  and  to  degrade  the  sense  of 
the  author.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  paying 
attention  to  the  order  and  proportion  of  sentences,  and 
the  dilFcrent  parts  of  which  ihey  consist.  The  following 
passage  exhibits  sentences  in  which  the  different  mem- 
bers are  proportionally  arranged. 
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speaking  sarcastically  uf 
eater  than  his  ignorantc, 

"cicncy, 


ind  what  he  wants  ii 


lowledge  he    si 
wked  about  h'nn  as  far  as  hv 


,  he  fiindiides  there  is 
■e  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he 
I  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his  best, 
he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  bcttw",  or 
beyond  it.      His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain 
measure  of  truth ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  pos- 
sible  in  nature."     Here  every  thing  is  at  once  easy  to  the 
breath,  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  iDleliigible  to  the  under- 
standing.    See  another  example  of  tlie  same  kind,  in  the 
17th  and   18ih   verses  of  the  Sd  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk.      We   may   remark   here,     that  our  present 
f  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Psalms, 
I  'abounds  with  instances  of  an  harmonious  arrangement  uf 
[  Uie  words  and  mcmlwrs  of  sentences. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  Tillotson,  we  shall  lic- 
F  come  sensible  of  an  effect  very  different   from  that  of  the 
[^ireceding    sentences.       "This  discourse,  concerning  the 
R  easiness  of  the  Divine  commands,  docs  all  along  suppose 
itad  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  the  first  enti-ance  u[K>n 
\  religious   course ;    except    only   in   those   pei-sons   who 
tvc  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion,  by  the 
Bsy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  educa- 
tion."    Here  there  is  some  degree  of  harshness  and   un- 
pleasantness,  owing  principally  to  this,  that  there  is  pro- 
perly   no  more    than  one  pause  or  rest  in   the  .icntence, 
failing  betwixt  the  two  memliers  into  which  it  is  di\-ided : 
each  of  which   is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
strclch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

With  respect  to  the  cadence  or  close  of  a  sentence,  cure 

diould  he  taken,   that  it  be  not  abrupt,   or  unpleasant. 

following    instances   may   be   sufficient  to  show  the 

Wpriely    of  «ome   attention    to     this     part  of   the    rule. 

diligence,    and    induslry,     joined     with    good 

H  li  ;* 
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temper  and  prndenoe^  are  prosperous  in  genend.'^  It 
would  be  better  thus  :  ^  Vbtue,  diligence,  and  industiTp 
joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence,  have  ever  been 
found  the  surest  road  to  prospenty.  An  author  speak- 
ing of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus :  ^  It  is  a  mjrslery 
wludi  we  finnlv  b^ve  the  truth  of,  and  humUy  adoie 
the  depth  of.^  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  with 
this  tianspositioQ!  '*  It  is  a  mysten',  the  truth  of  winch 
we  finnly  bdeve,  and  the  depth   of  which,  we   hundi^ 


In  order  to  give  a  spfttmre  this  proper  dose,  die  kngest 
memberof  it,  and  the  anqdest  words,  should  be  reserred  to 
the  oondusaoo.  But  in  the  ifistributiGD  of  the  meBobas, 
and  in  the  cadence  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  aentenoes 
thcmsphe^  Tamty  must  be  ofaserred ;  tat  the  Hind  soon 
tires  with  afiequent  repetition  of  the  sane  tooe. 

Thoi]^  attention  to  the  wurds  and  aKshen,  and  the 
dose  of  seDtefioe%  must  not  be  aegbrlfd,  yet  it  nmst  ako 
be  kept  withm  proper  bcMmrik  Sense  has  ns  own  bar- 
vonyi  and  in  no  instanoe  should  penpinnty,  pivcisio^ 
or  strength  dt  sentinent,  be  sacrificed  to  ^■■T"y|  AH  un- 
veanuig  wtjrds,  mtrodmed  Bciuy  to  luuml  the  pfiVw^j 
or  fill  up  the  adody,  are  groat  btfwhr^  in  wridi^. 
Tker  are  rhikfish  and  triiial  onaBcm^  bf 
tence  always  knes  more  in  poiat  of  we^^it, 
j;un  by  such  aiMiiam^  to  its  sound. 

We  htiv  hidKrlD  ccneidered  ^ 
jimukL  or  andabdon,  in  gcBcrftL    It 
of  a  h^llKT  beaoKy  of  dn$  kind;  the 
imBe.      Ttie  £»iKr  w;e  no  am 
piHMiifaf>  to  pknsie  tlK  car;  tkeltfaer 
cxpressaon  gii«B  lo  the  ■anar.      We 
degrees  cf  k :  fine  iIk  cvrPBat  of 
of  a  diiconne;    next,   a 
becwcen  soaae  ccject.    aad  ne 
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First,  llie  current  of  sound  may  be  adapi«]  lo  tlie  tenor 
of  a  dUcourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  corre- 
spondence with  our  ideas;  partly  natural,  partly  thecSbei 
ofanifidal  associations.  Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one 
motluJatiou  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our  »tyle  a 
cert^  character  and  expresson-  Sentences  constructed 
mih  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  im- 
jffesHon  of  what  is  important,  magiiiHc«nl,  sedate;  for 
this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a  course  of  sentiment 
assumes.  But  tliey  suit  no  violent  passion,  no  eager 
reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  require 
measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And, 
therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  llie 
subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  composition. 
No  one  tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad 
effect  from  satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different  composi- 
tions ;  nor  even  lo  all  the  parts  of  the  same  composition. 
It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invective, 
in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  s 
^  lemter  love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 
^B  It  is  therefore  a-quisite,  that  we  previously  fix  in  our 
^nnind  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suit» 
"bur subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  arc  to  ex- 
press, most  naturally  assume,  and  in  whicli  they  most 
commonly  vent  themselves ;  whether  round  and  smooth, 
or  stalely  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted 
and  abrupt.  This  general  idea  must  direct  the  modula- 
tion of  our  periods. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the 
Bible,  have  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to 
the  subject.  Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  un- 
doubtedly require  such  an  arrangement  of  words  as  runs 
much  on  long  syllables;  and,  particularly,  they  require 
the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody :  "  In  the  beginning, 
God  created  tlic  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth 
~  H  h4 
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was  without  form  and  void:  and  darkness  wns  ppon  tir 
face  of  the  deep :  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  lb 
face  of  the  waters."  SeverHl  other  passages,  p«irlicula|j 
tome  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  thu  Mt 
of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition  lltf 
rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  mti 
AS  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  choraclcn^ 
naturally  runs  into  numbers  of  tliis  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  ctM-i'eEfiolid- 
cncc  of  the  current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought, 
there  may  be  a  more  particular  expression  attempted,  (tf 
certain  objects,  by  means  of  resembling  sounds.  Tliit 
can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose  compositioa 
but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so  mud 
expected  in  prose.  It  is  in  poetry  that  it  is  chiefly  looked 
for;  where  attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  aod 
where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us 
a  greater  command  of  sound;  assisted  too  by  the  verifi- 
cation, and  that  canlus  obscurior,  to  which  we  are  naturally 
led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  further  illustration : 
and  as  the  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  force  of  poetical 
composition,  form  a  part  of  the  object  of  this  Appendix, 
we  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  subject  more  at  large. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  reprcaent- 
ci asses 


'"K. 


chiefly, 
secondly,  moi 
of  the  mind. 


r  objet 
;  and,  thirdlv,  the 


s  and  f 


First,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  [ 
a  resemblance  of  otiier  sounds  which  we  mean  to  dee 
such  as,  the  noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  o 
murmuring  of  streams.  This  is  the  Amplest  tnstat 
tlys  sort  of  beauty  -.  for  the  medium  throug^i  whici 
imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one  ;  sounds  rcprcsente 
other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  llie  same  si 
easy  to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is 
in  a  poet,  when  lie  is  describing  sweel    iind  soft  sounc 


Vtha 
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1  tnuke  use  of  such  words  as,  tiave  most  liquids  and  vuwcls, 
and  glide  the  most  softly ;  or,  wlien  he  is  describing  hiu-sli 
luds,  lo  llirow  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables 
which  arc  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  tlie  common 
ucture  of  language  assisU  him ;  for,  it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  most  languages,  ihe  names  of  many  particular 
sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the 
sound  whicli  they  signify:  as,  willi  us,  the  whistTiii^  of 
winds,  the  btizz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the 
!firask  of  falling  timber ;  and  many  other  instances,  in  which 
;the  word  has  been  evidently  framed  upon  the  sound  it 
represents,  We  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of 
this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in 
Paradise  Lost,  describing  tJie  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by 
the  opening  of  llie  gates  of  Hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the- 
opening  of  those  of  Heaven.  The  contrast  between  the 
two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The 
rst  is  the  opening  of  Hell's  gates. 

On  a  sudden,  open  fly. 

With  impetuou«  recall,  and  jarring  sound, 
I'h'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder 


Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other  example. 

H«avenopen'd  wide 

Her  ever-duri[ig  gates,  hamionious  sound. 
On  golden  hinges  turning 


I   The  following  verse  contains  sounds  resembling   tin 
f  battle  in  former  times. 


..Arms  on  armour  clashing,  bray'd 
HfRTible  tliscord ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury  raged. 


Ill  the  suct-ccding  verse,  we  hear  the  souod  of  a  I 
string  immediately  after  the  arrow  has  becD  shot. 

The  string  let  fly 

Twong'ii  short  and  sharp,  like  the  ihriU  swallow's  cryM 

The  spring  of  the  pheasant  ts  heard  in  ihcse  lines : 

See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheosiint  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 


The  following  verse  gives  us  llic  sound  of  felling  i 
in  a  wood. 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes ; 
On  all  aides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown  ; 
Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  smooth  and  rough  vcries 
respond  to  the  objects  which  they  describe, 

Soil  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 
Out  when  loud  surges  laah  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 


The  SECOND  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  word 
is  often  employed  to  imitate,  is  Motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or 
slow,  violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or 
accompanied  with  effort.  Though  lliere  can  be  no  i 
tural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind,  and  inntii 
yet,  in  the  imagination,  tliere  is  a  strong  one ;  as  appc 
from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing, 
therefore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power,  to  give  us  a  Bw 
idea  of  the  liind  of  molion,  he  would  dt.'st.'ribc,  by  tOl3^ 
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of  sound  which  corresponds,  in  our  imag^nalion,  witli 
llial  mutton.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  irapres- 
sion  of  slow  moUon.  A  succession  of  short  syllables  pre- 
sents quick  motion  to  the  mind.  The  following  is  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  sound  of  words  corresponding  to 
motion.  It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  aeas, 
in  a  poem,  entitled,  Tlte  Fkece. 

With  easy  course 

The  vessels  glide ;  unless  their  speed  be  Btopp'd 
Sy  dead  calms,  thtrt  ofl  lie  on  these  smooth  seas. 
When  ev'ry  zephyr  steeps :  then  the  shrouds  drop ; 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung. 
Moves  not  >  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fus'd  in  the  lire  ;  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 


In  the  succeeding  lines, 
is  imitated. 


;  pci-ceive  Oiat  slow  motion 


When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 


n  the  next  example,  the  verse  resembles  swift  and  easy 
motion. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flie«  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 


The  following  verses  e 
iinobon. 


■niplify  laborious  and  impetuous 


With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 


wfi^^H 


Tlic  next  verse  is  cxprcssivt  of  regular  add  slow' 
nicni. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  MCurely  ek>w: 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dalee,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks,  they  go. 

In   the  fc^owing  lines,   slow  and    difficult    motion   n 
tniitat«d. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  dmig. 

The  succeeding  lines  imitate  violent  and  irregular  mo- 
tion, that  of  a  rock  torn  from  die  brow  of  a  mouutain. 

Still  gatli'ring  force,  it  smokes,  and  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

The  THIRD  set  of  objects,  whicli  the  sound  of  words  ii 
capable  of  representing,  connsts  uf  the  passions  and  emi 
lions  of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view, 
foreign  to  these :  but  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  soi 
of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  ihe  power  wluch 
music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  asMst  cert^n  pas^ons ;  and, 
according  as  its  strain  is  vatied,  to  introduce  one  train  of 
ideas,  rather  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logically  speak- 
ing,  cannot  be  called  a  re»'inblance  between  the  sense  and 
the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural 
resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  ar» 
rangement  of  syllables,  by  their  sound  alone,  recalls  one 
act  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and  dtsposus  (he 
mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the  poet  means 
to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  suid  to 
resemble  t}ie  sense,  or  be  similar  or  correspondent  to  iU 
Without  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  plc»< 
sure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  fettling  of 
subject,   naturally  runs  iniu  smooth,  liijuid,  and   6ownif[ 


I 
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numbers.    Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and  \ 

more  animated  numbers.     Melancholy  and  gloomy  sub-  } 

jects  naturally  express  themselves  in  slow  measures,  and 
long  words. 

The  following  verses  may  justly  be  said  to  resemble  the 
pen^ve  strain  which  they  describe. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-musing  mdancfaoly  reigns; 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  the  sound  of  the  verse  is  made 
to  imitate  reluctance  of  mind. 


\ 

i 
\ 

V 

1 

I 


For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasiDg:,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd ;  \ 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 

We  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  sulx- 
ject:  a  moderate  acquaintance  witii  good  writers,  will 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  We  proceed 
to  explain  the  nature  of  Figures  of  Speech,  the  proper 
use  of  which  contributes  to  the  force  and  accuracy  of  a 
sentence. 


N 


N 


OP   FIGURES   OF   SPEECH. 
Sec  Vol.  II,  p.  ?4a 

The  foitbth  requi^Ie  of  a  perfect  sentence,   is  a  judU 
dous  use  of  the  Figures  of  Speech- 

As  figurative  language  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  eveiy 
sentence ;  and,  when  properly  employed,  confers  beauty 
and  strength  on  composition ;  some  knowledge  of  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  scholars,  who  are  Icaming 
to  form  their  sentences  with  perspicuity,  aocurac}- 
force.  We  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  princqMl 
figures,  and  give  them  some  csplanatjon- 

In  general,  Figures  of  Speech  imply  some  departUR 
from  simplicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we 
to  convey  is  expressed  in  a.  particular  manner,  and  with 
some  circamstancc  added,  which  is  dcagned  to  render  the 
impression  more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  in- 
stance,  "That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  die  midst 
of  adveraty;"  I  just  express  my  thoughts  in  the  Hmptetf 
manner  possible :  but  when  I  say,  "  To  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  dBrkness;'  the  same  fendment  ts  ex- 
pressed in  a  figuraUve  style  ;  a  new  circumstance  is  totrt^ 
duccd;  "light,"  is  put  in  the  place  of  "comfort,"  and 
"  darkness"  is  used  lo  surest  the  idea  of  "  adveraty.** 
In  the  some  manner,  to  say,  "It  is  impossible,  by  any 
search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  Divine  Nature  fully," 
is  to  make  a  simple  proportion :  but  when  we  say, 
*'  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  the  Lofd  ?  CaiM 
ihou  find  out  the  Ahni^ty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as 
heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?"  lliia  introduces  a  figure  into  style ;  the  pro- 
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position  being  not  only  expressed,  but  with  it  admiratioii 
and  astonishment. 
But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may 
Ik  rt>ckoned  the  most  ^niple  form  of  speech,  we  arc  not 
thence  to  conclude,  that  tliey  imply  any  thing  uncommon, 
or  unnatural.  On  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the 
most  natural,  and  the  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  compose 
any  discourse,  without  using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are 
few  aeniences  oS  considerable  length,  in  which  there 
does  not  occur  some  expres^un  that  may  be  termed  a 
figure.  This  bdng  the  case,  we  may  see  the  necessity 
of  some  attention,  in  order  to  understand  their  nature 
and  use. 

At  the  commencement  of  language,  men  would  be^n 
with  giving  names  to  the  different  objects  wliich  they  dis- 
cerned, or  thought  of.  The  stock  of  words  would,  tlien^ 
be  very  small.  As  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  ac- 
quiuntance  with  objects  increased,  their  store  of  names 
and  words  would  also  increase.  But  to  the  vast  variety 
of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate.  No  lan- 
guage is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every 
separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this 
labour  of  muluplying  words  without  end;  and,  in  order 
to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made  one  word, 
which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or 
object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object,  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some 
relation.  The  names  of  sensible  objects,  were  the  words 
most  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended 
to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscun; 
conceptions,  and  to  wliich  tJiey  found  it  more  difficult  to 
assign  distinct  names.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  the 
name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagination  found 
some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  piercing  judgment, 
and  a  ctear  bead ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rov{Th  or  a 
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tmoolh  bcliaviiiur.      We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  i 
by  luvc,  noeUed  with  pridt?,  meltfd  into  grief: 
are  almost  the  only  sigiiiRcant  iFords  which  we  turn 
sucli  ideas. 

The  principal  advantages  of  figures  of  speech,   arc  the 
two  following. 

FiKST,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  morp  to- 
piout.  By  their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied, 
for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas:  for  describing  even  the 
minutest  difl'erences ;  the  nicest  shades  and  colours  of 
thought  \  which  no  language  could  possibly  do  by  j 
worda  aloue,  without  assistance  from  Tropes. 


clcsm 
:ban  wc 
ns   Mid — 

a  tuMB 

thau  f" 


Secondly,  They  frequently  give  us  a  much  clcsm 
and  more  striking  view  of  the  principal  object,  than  wc 
conid  have,  if  it  were  expressed  in  ^pje  termn,  i 
divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  By  a  wcU  chosen  I 
even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  1 
upon  the  mind,  made  more  lively  and  forcible  thai 
would  otherwise  be.  We  perceive  this,  in  the  following 
illustration  of  Young:  "When  we  dip  too  deep  in  fJea* 
sure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  atxl 
noxious :"  and  in  this  instance :  "  A  heart  boiling  with 
violent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fuDie:^  to 
the  head."  An  image  that  presents  so  much  rongntity 
between  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea,  senes,  like  an  argu- 
ment from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the  author  a 
and  Lo  induce  belief. 

Figures,  in  general,    may  bi'  described,  to  be  that  \ 
guage,  which  is  prompted  eitlicr  by  the  imagitnitioa,4 
by  the  passions.     They  have  been  commonly  divided  ^ 
two   great    classes;    Figures  of  Words,    and    Figuri 
Thought.     The  former,  Figures  of  Words,   ore  commoal^ 
called  Tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to 
signify  something,  which  is  diflWcnt  from  its  i 
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primitive  meaning ;  so  that  if  we  alter  the  word,  we  de- 
stroy the  Figure :  as  in  the  instance  before  given  ;  ^^  Light 
ariseth  to  the  upright,  in  darkness.^  The  other  class, 
termed  Figures  at  Thought,  sui^)oses  the  words  to  be 
used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the  Figure 
to  comdst  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  cose  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  comparisons,  &c. 
The  distinction  of  these  ornaments  of  language,  into 
Tropes  and  Figures,  docs  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use, 
nor  is  it  always  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  Figures  of  Ima- 
gination, and  Figures  of  Passion,  might  be  a  more  correct 
and  useful  distribution  of  the  subject. 

Having  considered  the  general  nature  of  figures,  we 
proceed  next  to  particularize  such  of  them  as  arc  of  the 
most  importance ;  viz. 


1.  METAPHOR,  9.  HYPERBOLE, 

2.  ALLEGORY,  la  VISION, 

3.  COMPARISON,  11.  INTERROGATION, 

4.  METONYMY,  12.  EXCLAMATION, 

5.  SYNECDOCHE,  13.  IRONY, 
e.  PERSONIFICATION,  and 

7.  APOSTROPHE,  14.  AMPLIFICATION  OR 

8.  ANTITHESIS,  CLIMAX. 


A  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  endrely  on  the  re- 
semblaiKe  which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it 
is  much  allied  to  smile  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no 
other  than  a  comparison,  expressed  in  an  abridged  form. 
When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  *^  That  he  uphc^ds  the 
state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,^  I  fairly  make  a  comparison :  but  when  I  say  of 
such  a  minister,  ^^That  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  statc,'*^it 
now  becomes  a  metaphor.  In  the  latter  case,  the  com- 
parison between  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is  made  in  the 
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mind ;  but  it  is  expressed  witlioat  WKf  of  the  words  thai 
denote  comparisoD. 

If  we  compare  human  life  to  a  landacape,  in  whidi  aie 
weeds,  gardens,  htUs,  valleys,  open  flehls,  (daBtatioos,  we 
form  a  simile :  but  if,  widi  Pope,  we  affirm,  that  buram 
life  is  actually  a  scene  of  all  these  objects,  we  IIdmi  a 
picturesque  and  instructive  metaphor. 


«t 


Let  us  (since  Kfe  can  Kttle  else  sappfy. 

Than  just  to  look  about  as,  and  to  die) 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man  ; 

A  mighty  mate  f  but  not  without  a  plan  ; 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuons  shoot ; 

A  garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruiL 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  jrield ; 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights,  explore. 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sighdess  soar.** 


The  fiJlowing  are  etamples  of  metaphor  taken  from 
Scripture :  ^^  I  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about, 
and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her.*"  *^  Thou  art 
my  rock  and  my  fortress.^  ^^  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my 
feet,  and  a  light  to  my  path.*^ 

The  utility  and  beauty  of  metaphors  may  be  farther 
illustrated,  by  another  example  taken  from  a  distinguished 
author ;  and  by  contrasting  his  highly  ornamented  expies- 
fflons,  with  that  tame  and  ample  phraseology,  in  which, 
perhaps,  a  writer  of  inferior  genius  would  have  commu- 
nicated his  thoughts.  The  example  is  as  follows: 
**  Banish  all  your  imaginary,  and  you  will  sufler  no  real 
wants.  The  little  stream  that  is  left,  will  suffice  to  qnendi 
the  thirst  of  nature ;  and  that  which  cannot  be  quenched 
by  it,  is  not  your  thirst,  but  your  distemper."  The  fcJ- 
lowing  are  the  same  sentiments  in  plain  language :  ^  Re- 
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:(  your  ilesircs  lu  ihe  satififoction  of  ihe  real  wants  ur 
tiaturi',  A  small  portion  of  llie  good  tliiiij^  of  tliis  world, 
is  sufficient  for  lliat  purpose:  if  you  desire  more,  you 
have  nut  yet  learned  that  moderation  which  constitutes 
true  happiness."  In  the  latter  phraseology,  the  ideas 
remain,  the  understanding  h  instructed,    and   wisdom  is 

Ifwrhaps  instilled  ;  but  the  ornament  is  all  fled,  the  ima^- 
nation  is  ne^leci«l,  and  the  heart  is  uoi  impressed. 


Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  ntetaphors. 


1.  Metaphors,  as  well  as  other  Jigurcs,  shoitld,  on  no  occa- 
Hon,  be  stuck  on  profusely ;  and  should  always  be  such  an 
accord  with  the  strain  of  ottr  sentiment.  The  latter  part 
of  the  following  passage,  from  a  late  historian,  is,  in  this 
respect,  very  exceptionable.  He  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  mar- 
riages ill  England.  "The  bill,"  says  he,  "underwent 
a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments,  which 
were  not  effected  without  violent  contest.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  floated  tlirough  both  houses  on  the  tide 
of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of 
royal  approbation.'' 


S.  Core  ^ould  be  taken  that  the  resemblanve,  tohkh  in 

B  foundation  of  the  metrip/ior,  be  dear  and  perspicuous, 

mM>t  far-fetched,  nor  difficult  to  discover.     The  transgression 

[lirf  tliis  rule  makes  what  arc  called  harsh  or  forced  mcta- 

which   are   displea^ng,    Iiecausc  they   puzzle  Ihe 

Kler.  and  instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  lender  it 

•plexed  and  intricate. 


>.  In  the  third  place,  we  should  Ix  careful,  in  the  cor 
t  of  metaphors,  nei'er  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plai 
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language  togdhet.  An  author,  addressing  himself  to  the 
kingi  says: 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays ; 
llie  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misted  him  to  the  choice 
^f  an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop  ; 

and  so  would  have  condnued  the  figure  which  he  had  be- 
gun. Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  em- 
ploying the  literal  word  "  praise,^  when  we  were  expect- 
ing something  that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is 
broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  have  no 
suhnble  correspondence  to  each  other. 

In  the  following  example,  the  metaphorical  and  the 
literal  meamng,  are  improperly  mixed.  Dryden,  in  his 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  says ;  **  Thus 
I  was  sailing  on  the  vast  ocean,  before  the  use  of  the  load- 
stone or  knowledge  of  the  compass,  without  other  help 
than  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the 
French  sti^  among  the  modems.^  Every  reader  must 
perceive  the  incoherence  of  the  transition  from  the  figura- 
tive expresfflon,  ^^the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,^  to  the 
literal  phraseology,  ^^the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among 
the  modems;*  and  in  the  inconsistency  of  pretending  to 
navigate  the  ocean,  by  the  laws  of  the  theatre. 

The  subsequent  quotation  from  Garth,  is  still  more  ex- 
ceptionable. 

But  now  from  gathering  clouds  destruction  pours. 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours ; 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  form. 
While  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 
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That  destruction  might  be  poured  from  a  cloud,  in  the 
forpi  of  lightning,  thunder,  or  a  water-spout,  is  possible 
and  intelligible;  that  it  might  occasion  a  temporary  de- 
vastation and  general  terror,  is  conceivable  and  very 
probable.  But  what  opinion  shall  we  form  of  its  effects 
and  ajqpearanoe^  when,  in  the  next  line,  it  assumes  the 
functioDs  of  a  fury,  and  takes  up  its  re^dence  in  society, 
**to  ruin  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours  ?^  The  storm 
returns  in  the  third  line,  and  is  supposed,  not  without 
reason  perhaps,  to  arise  from  collected  mists:  but  the 
source  of  these  mists  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  being 
derived  from  "  black  jealousies,^  which  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  men.  A  new  figure  is  introduced  in  the  last 
line;  political  divisions  are  supposed  to  form  a  reserve,* 
which  marches  in  support  of  the  dominion  of  the  tem- 
pest. Such  motley  compo^tion  justly  deserves  repre- 
hension. 


4.  We  should  avoid  making  two  inconsistent  metaphors 
lOeet  oki  one  object.  This  is  What  is  called  -mixed  meta- 
f^or,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  misapplications  of 
this  figure.  One  may  be  ^^  sheltered  under  the  patronage 
of  a  great  man  i^  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  ^^  sheltered 
under  the  mask  of  dissimulation;'*^  as  a  mask  conceals, 
bilt  does  not  shelter.    Addison  in  his  letter  from  Italy, 

I  hridlt  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain^ 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 


The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled  ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by 
no  force  of  imagination,  can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse 
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and  a  ship  at  one  moment;    bridkd,   to  hinder  it  from 
launching. 

The  same  author,  Hslsewhere,  says,  ^  There  b  not  a  m- 
gle  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extm- 
ffuish  the  seeds  of  pnde.^  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the 
things  here  jcHncd  together;  making  a  view  rxiinguiJi, 
and  extinguish  seeds. 

Dean  Swift  observes,  that  ^*  Those  wiiose  miiids  are 
dull  and  heavy,  do  not  easily  penetrate  into  the  folds  and 
intricades  of  an  affair;  and  therefore  they  can  only  scum 
off  what  they  find  at  the  top.^  That  the  authcnr  had  a 
right  to  represent  his  affair,  whatever  it  was,  dther  as  a 
bale  of  cloth,  or  a  fluid,  nobody  can  deny.  But  the  laws 
of  perspicuity  and  common  sense  demanded'  of  him,  to 
keep  it  either  the  one  or  the  other,  because  it  could  not 
be  both  at  the  same  time.  It  was  absurd,  therefore^  after 
he  had  penetrated  the  folds  of  it,  an  operation  practicable 
only  on  the  suppo^tion  of  its  being  some  pliable,  solid 
body,  to  speak  of  scumming  off*  what  floated  on  the  sur- 
face, which  could  not  be  performed  unless  it  were  a 
fluid. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so  they  dwuld 
not  be  crowded  together  on  the  same  object;  for  the 
mind  has  difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  many 
different  views  of  the  same  object,  presented  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 


The  last  rule  concerning  metaphors,  is,  that  ihey  he  not 
too  far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance,  on  which  the  figure  is 
founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute 
circumstances,  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  grows  disgust- 
fA  with  this  stretch  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse 
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obscure.  This  is  called  strainlrig  a  nictap/ior.  Authors  of 
a  lively  and  strong  imagination  are  apt  to  run  into  this 
exuberance  of  metaphor.  When  they  hit  upon  a  figure 
that  pleases  them,  they  are  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  fre- 
quently continue  it  so  long,  as  to  become  tedious  and  in- 
tricate. We  may  observe,  for  instance,  how  the  following 
metaphor  is  spun  out. 

Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds ;  all  outward  bound, 

'Midst  sands^  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure ; 

If  gain'd,  dear  bought ;  and  better  miss'd  than  gained. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore. 

Thy  cargo  bring ;  and  pestilence  the  prize : 

Then  such  a  thirst,  insatiable  thirst. 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more ; 

Fan<^  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired 


As  AuLKGOBY  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  conti- 
nued ;  since  it  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by 
another  that  resembles  it,  and  which  is  made  to  stand  for 
it  We  may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example 
of  an  allegory,  in  the  80th  psalm ;  where  the  people  of 
Israel  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine:  and  the 
figure  is  drried  throughout  with  great  exactness  and 
beauty.  '^  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou 
bast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst 
room  before  it ;  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  it:  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 
She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  ^ea,  and  her  branches 
into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges, 
so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her?  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it.     Return,  wc  beseech  thee,  O  God 
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ol  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  Tiat 
diisviner    See  also  Ezekiel,  xra.  5S^S4. 


Allegories  crften  comlnne  both  ornament  and  instmcdon. 
No  fncture  can  more  forcibly  impress  die  imaginatioiiy 
no  reasoning  can  so  eflkctnally  exdte  the  aversion  of  die 
heart,  as  the  alk^ories  ol  Sin  and  Death,  in  P^uca&e 
Lost. 

"  Befive  the  gates  there  at. 

On  either  aide,  a  formidable  shape. 

The  one  8eem*d  woman  to  die  waist,  and  fiur. 

Bat  ended  fool  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Volominoiis  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting;  aboat  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  helUhotmds,  never  ceasing,  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  months,  full  loud,  and  rang 

A  hideous  peal :  yet  when  they  list,  would  creqi. 

If  ought  distorb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd 

Within,  unseen." 

'*  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none. 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either;  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  heD, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 


These  figures  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  resemblance 
of  their  characters  to  'thdr  efiecta  produced  in  life,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  comment. 

The  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an 
allegory,  is,  that  the  Jignrativc  and  the  literal  meaninffy  be 
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not  mixed  inctmsialeutlij  together.  \\\AccA,  nil  ihc  rules, 
tliat  wciv  given  fur  meTaphursi  may  also  lie  applied  to 
iillegories,  on  ni-couiit  (if  the  affinity  they  l>ear  tu  each 
other.  The  only  material  tlifFeronce  between  them, 
bettdes  the  one  lieing  short  and  the  othf  r  Iwing  prolonged, 
ia,  that  a  mt^taphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  wonis 
Ut  are  conuectcd  with  ii,  in  tlieir  proper  and  natural 
ning  :  as,  when  I  say,  "AchillLs  was  a  lion  ;"  "An 
L  idile  mumtcr  is  the  pillar  of  the  ittate ;"  the  '*  lion"  and 
tho  "pillar"  on."  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention 
of  "  Achilles"  and  the  "rainisler,"  wliieh  I  jraii  lo  them  ; 
but  an  allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowwl  to  stand  less  con- 
aetl  with  the  literal  meaning,  the  inteqiretation  not 
so  directly  pointed  out,  but  lefl  to  our  own  re- 
action. 


Allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  dehvering  in- 
struction in  ancient  times;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  pa- 
rahlea,  arc  no  other  than  allegories.  By  words  and  actions 
attributed  to  beasip  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions 
of  men  were  fi^rured ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the 
un^gured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  enigma 
or  riddle  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thing  re- 
pnesented  or  imaged  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrajipcil 
up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as  lo  be  rendcretl 
obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intendeil,  it  is  always  a 
fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be 
OOaily  seen,  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it. 
I^wcvcr,  the  projter  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  in  such 
{positions;  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  (igurntivc 
circumstances  with  the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay 
the  meaning  loo  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover  and  wrap 
il  up  too  much ;  have  e^cr  been  considereil  as  points  of 
it  nicety ;    and  there  are  few  species  of  composition, 

\  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  pli'ase  and 
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commaiid  aUeDtion,  than  in  aU^ories.  In  some  of  the 
visions  of  the  Spectator,  we  have  exam{des  of  mBegona 
vary  htifflilj  executed. 

A  COMPARISON  or  siMiLC,  is,  when  the  resemfalanoe 
between  two  objects  is  expressed  im  fsmiy  and  genenllj 
pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits: 
as  when  it  is  said;  '^  The  actions  of  piinoes  are  fike  thoK 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but 
their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few.*"  ^'  As  the  mountains 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  b  round  about 
his  people.*"  ^  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwdl  tcgether  in  unity !  It  is  like  the 
precious  ointment,  &c.  and  as  the  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion."^ 

I 

The  advantage  of  this  figure  arises  from  the  illustratioD 
which  the  simile  employed  gives  to  the  prindpal  olgect ; 
from  the  clearer  view  which  it  represents;  or  the  more 
strong  impresoon  which  it  stamps  upon  the  mind.  Obsenre 
the  effect  of  it  in  the  following  instance.  The  author  is 
expUining  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense 
and  imagination  in  the  human  mind.  ^As  wax,***  says 
be,  ^^  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  signature, 
if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive,  the 
impression,  the  same  holds  of  the  soul  with  respect  to 
sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power; 
imagination,  its  retentive.  •  Had  it  sense  without  ima- 
gination, it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water;  where, 
though  all  impressions  are  instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as 
they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  losL^ 

In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  coo- 
oerned  mudi  more  than  the  fancy :  and  therefore  the  rules 
to  be  observed,  with   respect   to  them,   are,  that  they  be 
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vlcnr,  and  lliat  ilicy  be  useful;  timt  llicy  lend  lu  ri.'ndc)- 
o»r  conceiniuu  uf  the  principal  ulijpi't  more  distinct ;  and 
that  ihey  do  not  lead  our  view  asitle,  and  bewilder  it  with 
any  falsi;  light.  Wn  sliould  always  remcuibcr,  thai  Bimillcii 
are  not  argunietitK.  However  apt  they  may  be,  they  do 
no  more  than  explain  the  writer's  seiitinieiitii ;  tliey  do  not 
prove  them  to  be  founded  on  truih. 


The  preceding  examptes  obviously  tend  to  convey 
stronger  impressions  of  the  jirinoipal  objetl,  than  could 
have  bccD  done  without  the  ^giiralive  expressions. 
Similies  arc  sometimes  calculated  tu  augment  the  pleasure 
(if  those  impressions,  by  a  splendid  assemblage  of  adjacent 
and  agreeable  objects.  The  following  quotation,  uc- 
conlingly,  besides  presenting  a  striking  view  of  the  points 
of  resemblance,  conveys  additional  gratification,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  landsaipe  tliey  concur  to  form.  Homer 
introduces  a  most  channing  night  scene,  while  his  main 
object  is  only  lo  illustrate  tile  situation  of  tlie  Grecian 
lamp  after  a  battle. 


The  troops,  e.^ultin^^,  sat  in  onkr  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground. 
A>  when  tiic  moon,  rcsplenilent  orb  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  ^hnls  her  sacred  light  , 
When  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene. 
And  not  a  brenth  disturbs  the  deep  serene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnuniber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  n  yellow  verdure  spread. 
And  lip  with  silver  ev'ry  motintain's  head. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  r'uic, 
A  Hood  of  glory  bursts  from  alt  the  ikies. 
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The  conscious  swains,  rejoicii^  in  the  night. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  ligHt. 
So,  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  theuC  rays. 

Comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  likenesses 
which  are  obscure,  faint,  or  remote.  For  these,  in  place 
of  assisting,  strain  the  mind  to  comprehend  them,  and 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  a  comparison  which,  in  the  principal  dr- 
cumstancesi^  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may 
liecome  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
/  is  more  opposite  to  the  dengn  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt 

after  a  great  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  pcxnts, 
merely  to  show  how  £Eur  the  writers  ingenuity  can  stretch 
the  resemUanoe. 

The  following  simile  was  intended  by  Milton  to  illus- 
trate the  anxiety,  with  which  Satan  traversed  the  creation, 
in  order  to  find  out  subjects  of  destruction  and  revenge. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds 

Dislodging  firom  a  region  scarce  of  prey. 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  w  yearling  kids. 

On  hills  idiere  flocks  are  fed,  flies  to  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive. 

With  sails  and  wind,  their  cany  waggons  light ; 

So,  on  tins  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

The  objects  contained  in  this  comparison  are  so  little 
known,  even  to  those  who  claim  the  character  of  being 
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learned,  and  they  are  so  totaUy  unknown  to  the  greater 
part  of  readers,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  riddle,  or 
^  pompous  parade  of  erudition,  rather  than  of  a  figure 
to  illustrate  something  less  conspicuous  and  striking  than 
itself. 


A  Metonymy  is  founded  on  the  seTeral  relations,  of 
cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing 
ttgnified.  When  we  say :  "  They  read  Milton,*^  the  cause 
is  put  instead  of  the  effect ;  meaning  ^^  Milton''s  works.*^ 
On  the  other  hand,  .when  it  is  said,  ^^  Gray  hairs  should 
be  respected,^  we  put  the  effect  for  the  cause,  meaning 
by  ^gray  hairs,^  old  age.  ^The  kettle  Ixnls,"^  is  a 
phrase  where  the  name  of  the  container  is  substituted  for 
thai  of  the  thing  contained.  **  To  assume  the  sceptre,^* 
is  a  common  expremon  for  entering  on  royal  authority; 
the  rign  being  put  for  the  thing  signified. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the 
whole ;  a  genus  tor  a  species^  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  in 
general,  when  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put 
for  the  precise  object  meant ;  the  figure  is  then  called  a 
Syubcdochs  or  Comfrbhxnsion.  It  is  rery  common^ 
for  instance,  to  describe  a  whole  ohgect  by  some  remark- 
able part  (^  it :  as  when  we  sfrjr :  ^^  A  fleet  of  twenty  saU^^ 
m  the  place  of  "  ships  ;'^  when  we  use  the  ^  head^  for  the 
^persaHj'^  the  **  waves'"  for  the  "  seaJ"  In  like  manner, 
an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject :  as,  ^^  Youth*"  for 
the  **  young,***  the  "  deep"  for  the  "  sea ;"  and  sometimes 
a  subject  for  its  attribute. 

By  this  figure,  virtues  and  vices  are  put  for  the  persons 
in  whom  they  arc  found :  as  in  that  beautiful  passage  of 
Cicero,  where  be  compares  the  profligate  army  of  Catiline, 
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with  the  fuiVM  uf  iht;  slalo.  "  On  this  side,  1 
engaged :  on  that,  impudcnci; :  on  this,  chastity ,  „„  „„ 
lewdness :  on  this,  integrity ;  on  that,  deceit  r  on  this,  pirt» 
on  tliat,  profaneness :  on  litis,  constancy ;  on  that,  fury :  < 
this,  honour;  on  that,  baseness :  on  tliis,  moderation ;  on  thi 
unhridled  pasdon :  in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  for 
lude,  prudence,  and  all  virtues,  engage,  with  injustice, 
luxury,  cowardice,  rashness,  and  all  vices.'" — This  exoiD 
pie  is  an  instance  of  Synecduche  and  AnHthei'u  joined 
together. 


PsRsoKiFi CATION  or  PnosoroPOEiA,  is  that  figure 
which  WG  attribute  life  and  aciiou  to   inanimate  objt 
The  use  of  this  figure  is  very  natural  sind  extensive 
is  a  wonderful  pruncncss  inhuman  nature,  under 
to  animate  all  objects.        When   we   say,    "  the    groui 
ihirsU   for  rain."    or,   "  the  earth   sntika   with   pleaty 
when  we   speak  of  "ambition's    being    restless,"^  or, 
disease's  being  dece'ttftU ;"  such  expressions  show  the 
lity  witli  which  the  mind  can  accommodate  the  propertii 
of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  inanimate,  or  to  ■ 
stract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming.     The  following! 
striking   examples   from    the  Scriptures:    "When   Ian 
went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Judah  from  n  people 
strange  language;  the  si-a  saw   ii,  ajid  flwl ;  Jordaa  w 
driven  back  !     The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  tj 
little  hills  like  lambs.     What  ailed  titee,  O  thnu  sea  *  tk 
thou  fleddest?     Thou  Jordan,  (hat  thou  wast  driven  bock 
Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams;  ant)  yc  hltl 
hills  like  lambs?   Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence 
the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob." 

"  The  wildernes:}  and  the  solitary  plan   sh.-)!)  be  gb 
for  ihem :  and  the  desert  »(iall  rejoice  and  biossum  aa  tl 
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Milton  thus  describes  the  immediate  effects  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit.     Terror  produces  the  figure. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails^  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 

Skj  lowV'dy  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

The  impatience  of  Adam  to  know  his  origin,  h  sup- 
posed to  prompt  the  personification  of  all  the  objects  he 
beheld,  in  order  to  procure  information. 

Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 
Tell,  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here? 

We  shall  give  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  this  figure^ 
from  bishop  Sherlock.  He  has  beautifully  personified 
natural  religion :  and  we  may  perceive,  in  the  personifica- 
tion, the  sprit  and  grace  which  the  figure,  when  well  con- 
ducted, bestows  on  discourse.  The  author  is  comparing 
together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet  ^^  Go  (says  he)  to 
your  Natural  Religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his 
disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  spoils  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious 
sword.  Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miser- 
able distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his 
retirement ;  show  her  the  Prophet^s  chamber ;  his  concu- 
bines and  his  wives;  and  let  her  hear  him  allege  reve- 
lation, and  a  Divine  command,  to  justify  his  adultery  and 
lust.'' 
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*^  When  die  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  Aow  her 
the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  toaD  the 
sons  of  men.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  pri- 
vacies; let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  bear  his 
devodons  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his 
table,  to  view  his  ppor  fare;  and  hear  his  henveuly  dis- 
course. Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  re- 
proaches of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross ;  let  her 
view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prftyer 
for  his  persecutors ;  ^  Father,  foi^ve  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.* — When  Natural  Refigion  has  thus 
viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God?— 
But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
ol  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion,  who 
attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
*  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.^^  This  is  more 
than  elegant;  it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passi^ 
is  animated ;  and  the  Figure  rises  at  the  conclusion,  when 
Natural  Religion,  who,  before,  was  only  a  spectator,  b 
introduced  as  speaking  by  the  Centurion*9  voice. 


This  figure  cS  speech  is  sometimes  v^  improperly  and 
esctravagantly  applied.  A  captal  error  in  personifying 
objects,  is,  to  deck  them  with  fantastic  and  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. A  practice  of  this  sort  dissolves  the  potent 
charm,  which  enchants  and  dec^ves  the  reader;  and 
dther  leaves  him  dissatisfied,  or  exdtes,  perhaps,  his 
rialnlity.  Another  error,  finequent  in  descriptive  personi- 
fications, conasts  in  introducing  them,  when  the  subject 
of  discusaon  is  destitute  of  dignity,  and  the  reader  is  not 
prepared  to  relish  them.  One  can  scarcely  peruse,  with 
composure,  the  following  use  of  this  figure.  It  b  the 
language  of  our  elegant  poet  Thomson,  who  thus  personi- 
fies and  connects  the  bodily  appetites,  and  their  grati- 
fications. ^ 
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Then  tntml  Hunger  bids  hiH  brother  Tliim 
Prtxluce  the  mighty  bowl : 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect,  frotn  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years :  and  now  his  honest  front 
FUmea  in  tlie  light  refulgent. 

I  It  :s  ttr  be  remarked,  concerning  this  figure,  and  sliort 
Wtaphors  and  similes,  which  also  have  been  allowed  to  be 
Be  proper  language  of  high  passion,  that  they  ara  the 
roper  expressions  of  it,  only  on  those  occasions  when  it  is 
so  far  moderated  as  to  admit  of  words.  The  first  and 
highest  transports  seem  to  overwhelm  the  mind,  an<I  are 
denoted  by  silence  or  groans:  next  succeeds  the  violent 
and  passionate  language,  of  which  these  figures  constitute 
a  great  part.  Such  agitation,  however,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue ;  the  passions  having  spent  their  force,  the  mind 
soon  subsides  into  that  exhausted  and  dispirited  stale,  la 
^vhich  all  figures  are  improper. 


f 


Afostbophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of 
the  subject,  to  address  some  person  or  thing:  as,  "Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.     O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

grave '.  where  is  thy  victory  ?' 


The  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apo- 
strophe united :  "  0  thou  sword  of  the  Lord  !  how  long 
will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  thy  scal>- 
liard,  rest  and  be  still '.  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Aslcdon,  and  against 
sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appointed  it."  See  also 
extraordinary  example  of  these  figures,  in  the  14th 
ipt«r  of  Isaiah,  from  the  4th  to  the  19tli  verse,  where 
pri^het  dcscrilies  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
'nliime  I-  K  k 
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A  principal  errar,  in  the  vm  id  the  AyurtimAe»  is  to 
dark  the  otyect  addressed  with  afiacted  anamemsi  bf 
which  authors  iriinqniA  the  cipwnann  of  pnaMon.  and 
fubftitute  for  it  the  language  of  tuMtj. 

Another  frequent  error  is^  to  extend  this  figme  to  too 
great  length.  The  language  cS  violent  pawinn  is  alrajs 
oondse,  and  often  abrupt.  It  pasKS  suddenly  frooi  one 
otyect  to  another.  It  often  gknoes  at  m  dm^it,  stHts 
fixxn  it,  and  leaves  it  mifiniihed.  The  mrrfiuii  of 
is  im^^tilar,  and  connected  bj  distant  and 
rdations.  On  all  these  acooimtSy  nothing  is 
toral  than  long  qieeches,  irttered  by  persons  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  stroi^  passions.  Yet  this  error  oecurs  in 
several  poets  of  distinguished  reputation. 


The  next  6gate  in  order,  is  Ajmnssis.  Conqpanson 
is  founded  on  the  resemblance ;  antitheas  <>>>  ^^  contrast 
or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  the 
effect  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the 
stronger  light  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so 
bright  as  when  it  is  o{^K>fied  to  black  ;  and  when  both  are 
viewed  together.  An  author,  in  his  defence  ci  a  firiend 
agunst  the  charge  of  murder,  expresses  himsdf  thus: 
^  Can  you  believe  that  the  person  whom  he  8crii{ded  to 
slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in  a 
convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity; 
he  made  no  scruple  to  murder  against  justice,  in  an  un- 
favourable place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the  risk 
of  capital  condemnation  ?^ 

The  following  examples  further  illustrate  this  %ure. 

Tho*  deep,  yet  dear;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  doll ; 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  o'crflowiiu%  folk 


*'  If  ynu  wiflh  to  (jnrk'h  a  ptrr&on,   study  not  to  ii 
liis  stores,  but  to  diminisli  his  desires." 

*'  If  you  regulate  your  desiivs  according  to  tlie  standard 
of  nature,  you  will  never  be  poor;  if  according  to  the 
standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich." 

A  mnxini,  or  moral  saying,  very  properly  receivea  the 
form  of  the  lust  two  examples;  both  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recaJla  it 
more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expressions. 
But  where  such  sentences  frequently  succeed  eacli  other ; 
where  tliis  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  appears  too  much 
studied  and  laboured ;  it  ^ves  us  the  impression  of  an 
author  attending  more  to  liis  manner  of  saying  things, 
than  to  tlic  things  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  esample  of  Antithesis. 
**  If  Cato  may  be  censured,  severely  indeed,  but  justly, 
for  abaudoning  the  cause  of  liberty,  wliich  he  would  not, 
however,  survive ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  em- 
brace it  faintly,  pursue  it  irresolutely,  grow  tired  of  it 
when  they  have  much  to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  ?" — The  capital  antithesis  of  this 
sentence,  is  instituted  hetweco  the  zeai  of  Cato  for  li- 
'  berty,  and  the  indifference  of  some  others  of  her  patrons. 
But,  besides  the  leading  aDtiihesis,  there  arc  two  sub- 
ordinate ones,  in  the  latter  member :  "  Grow  tired  of  it, 
when  they  have  much  to  hope ;  and  give  it  up,  when  they 
have  nothiug  to  fear." 

The  eloquent  Burke  has  exhibited  a  fine  instance  of 
this  iigure,  iu  his  eulog^um  of  the  philanthropic  Howard. 

"  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — not  to  survey  the  sump, 
luinisncss  of  pnluccs,  or  the  statelines^  of  temples;    not 
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of  the  remains  J 


Id  make  accurate  mcn.«uremcnl<. 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  ol"  the  curiosity  of  tnodcnr 
art;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts: — but 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons;  to  plunge  into  the 
infection  of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorruv 
and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  miserv, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  rememlwr  the  forgotico, 
to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  tlie  forsaken,  awl 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men,  la 
counliies,'" 

Antithesis  makes  the  mosi  brilliant  appearance  in 
delineation  of  characters,  particularly  in  history-  T!* 
author,  in  the  performance  of  this  delicate  part  of  his  task, 
has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  discemineni,  ani) 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  of  ilistinguishing  thow 
nice  shades  by  which  virtues  and  vices  approach  one 
another.  It  is  by  such  colours  that  a  character  may  be 
strongly  pmnied ;  and  Antithesis  is  necessary  to  denote 
these  distinctions.  The  following  character  of  Atlicu^ 
delineated  by  Pope,  is  a.  very  lively  and  forcible 
of  this  figure. 

"  Should  such  n  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  his  throne. 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jenlous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

BUme  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  alVaid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  tuult,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 

Alike  resolv'd  to  blaine,  or  to  commend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  euspicious  friend ; 

Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 

And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged : 

Who  would  not  smile,  if  such  a  roan  there  be  ? 

Whit  would  not  weep,  if  .\tticus  were  he  f" 
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No  figure,  perhaps,  lias  been  so  anxiously  wiugbt,  aiid 
with  so  Jtttic  success,  as  ADtitlicais.  It  is  much  suited  to 
impose  un  an  unskilful  reader ;  and  an  author  is  very  apt 
to  employ  it,  who  aljuunds  not  with  solid  and  important 
matlcT.  Many  readers  are  apt  to  consider  the  surprise 
and  brilliancy  it  prescutsas  certain  marks  of  getiius ;  and 
they  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  have  been  amused 
and  instructed,  because  their  admiration  lias  been  excited. 
It  is  not  easy,  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  shine  in  writing, 
by  Kolidity  and  novelty  of  matter,  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  manner.  Much  reading,  much  reflection,  much  prac- 
tice, and  much  careful  and  laborious  criticism,  must  be 
employed  before  this  imjiortant  end  can  be  attained.  Au- 
thors who  possess,  perhaps,  some  genius,  but  who  are 
defective  in  correct  ta.ste  and  judgment;  seem  to  wish  to 
take  a  shorter  path  to  fame :  to  compensate  for  the  slight- 
ncss  of  their  matter,  they  endeavour  to  dazzle  by  the 
livehitess  and  attractions  of  their  stylo.  But  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  history  of  ancient  literature,  an  extrava- 
£ant  attachment  (o  ornamenlE  of  this  sort,  forms  the  first 
s  towards  the  corruption  of  taste. 


The  next  figure  concerning  which  we  are  to  treat,  is 
HvFEflnoLK  or  Exaggeration.  It  consists  in 
piifying  an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  In  all  lan- 
lages,  even  in  common  conversation,  liyperbolical  ex- 
taons  very  frequently  occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind ; 
[  white  as  the  snowi  and  the  like;  and  the  common 
ms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant 
Derlwles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great 
in  its  kind,  wo  are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some  ex- 
aggerating epithet,  and  to  make  it  the  greatest  or  best  ive 
[jever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  to 
Bti^  itsolf,  by  mnpnifying  its  present  object,  anel  earry- 
;  it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical 
K  k3 
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turn  will  preirail  in  language,  aooonfii^  to  the  liTdiiMs 
of  imaginatioD  among  the  people  who  speak  it.  Hcnoe 
young  people  deal  mudi  in  fajperixdes^  Heooe  At 
language  of  the  Orientals  was  br  mate  hjpetfaaU 
than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  pUegmdc; 
or  perhaps  we  maj  say,  of  more  oonecC  ima^iBatiaD. 
Hence,  among  all  writers  in  early  times^  and  in  the  nvie 
periods  of  sode^,  we  may  expect  this  %are  to  gKwff^ 
Greater  experience,  and  more  cultirated  soaetj,  JbaSt 
the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  diaslen  the  »t»«iKir  cf 


Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds;  other  sudi  as  are 
ployed  in  description^  or  such  as  are  suggested  faj  the 
warmth  of  passion.  All  pasoons  without  exoepdon,  lofi% 
terror,  amazement,  indignation,  and  eren  gric^  throw 
the  mind  into  confusion,  aggrsTate  their  objects,  and  cf 
course  prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  foDowiif 
sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  aie 
described,  contain  nothing  but  what  is  natanl  and 
proper;  exlubiting  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  with 
rage  and  de^nir. 

Me,  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  w^  I  fly  is  HeD,  myself  am  Hdl ; 
And  in  the  lowest  dtph,  a  lower  de^ 
Still  tfaraif  ningrSo  devour  me,  opens  wide;. 
To  whidi  the  Hdl  I  udkr  seems  a  Hearen. 


The  fear  of  an  enemy  augments  the  conoeptioDs  of  the 
size  of  the  leader.  ^  I  saw  their  chief,^  says  the  scout 
of  Ossian,  '*  tall  bs  a  rock  of  ice ;  his  spear,  the  blasted 
fir ;  his  shidd,  the  rising  moon :  he  sat  on  the  shore, 
a  cloud  ot  mist  on  the  hilL^ 
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The  errors  frpquent  in  the  use  of  Hyperboles,  arise 
cither  from  overs! mining,  or  introducing  them  on  un- 
suitable  oceasions.  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Re- 
EtoratioD  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  eompliments  that 
monarch,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  sun  himself. 

That  star  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright. 
It  Adn'd  the  duller  siin'a  meridian  light. 


This  U  indeed  mere  Iwmbast.  It  is  difficult  to  a*. 
certain,  by  any  precise  rule,  the  proper  measure  and 
boundary  of  tliis  figure.  Good  sense  and  just  laste  must 
determine  the  pmnt,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become 
extravagant. 


Vision  i^  another  figure  of  speech,  which  is  proper 
only  in  animated  and  uarm  compoation.  It  is  produced 
when,  instead  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use 
Uie  present  tense,  and  describe  it  as  actually  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against 
Catiline ;  '*  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the 
ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  sud- 
denly involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the 
slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens^  lying  unburied  in  the  midst 
of  their  ruined  country.  The  furious  countenance  of 
Cethegos  rises  to  my  view,  wbUe  with  a  savage  joy,  he  is 
triumphing  in  your  miseries  " 

This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  carries  the  person  who  describes,  in  some 
mensure,  out  of  himself;  and,  when  well  executed,  must 
needs,  by  the  f()rce  of  sympathy,  impress  tlie  reader  or 
hearer  very  strongly.  But,  in  onler  to  a  successful  ex- 
ecution,   it  requires  an    uncommonly  worm   imagination. 
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and  so  happy  a  selection  of  drcumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  de- 
scribed. 


IxTERBOGATiOK.  The  unfigured,  literal  use  of  inter- 
rogation, is  to  ask  a  question :  but  when  men  are  strongly 
moved,  whatever  they  would  affirm  or  deny,  with  great 
earnestness,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth 
df  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for 
the  imposability  of  the  contrary.  Thus  Balaam  expressed 
himsef  to  Balak.  '^  The  Lord  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent 
Hath  he  sud  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he  spoken 
it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?^ 

Interrogation  gives  life  and  ^rit  to  discourse.  We 
see  this  in  the  animated,  introductory  speech  of  Cicero 
against  'Catiline:  ^^How  long  will  you,  Catiline,  abuse 
our  patience  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  your  deigns  are 
discovered  ?^-— He  might  indeed  have  said;  **  You  abuse 
our  patience  a  long  while.  You  must  be  sensible,  that 
your  deagns  are  discovered.^  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
how  much  this  latter  mode  of  expression,  falls  short  of  the 
force  and  vehemence  of  the  former. 


Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind;  such  as,  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the 
like.  ^*  Wo  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Eedar  r     Psahns. 

**0  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night,  -for 
(the  slain  (^  the  daughter  of  my  people !  O  that  I  had 


in   the  tvildemess  a    lod^ng-placc  of  way-faring  men  !" 
Jcremiak. 

Though  Interrogations  may  be  introduced  into  close 
and  earnest  reasoning,  exclamations  belong  only  to  strong 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Whtii  judiciously  cnipioyt'd, 
tlicy  agitate  the  hearer  or  the  reader  with  similar  pas- 
sions :  but  it  is  extremely  jmproper,  and  Gometimes  ri- 
diculous, lo  use  them  on  trivial  occasions,  and  on  mean 
or  low  subjects.  The  unexperienced  writer  often  attempts 
to  elevate  his  language,  by  the  copious  display  of  this 
figure :  but  he  rarely  or  never  succewls.  He  frequently 
renders  his  compoaition  frigid  lo  excess,  or  ab^ilutely 
ludicrous,  by  calling  on  us  to  enler  into  his  transports, 
iwhen  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  demand  emotion. 


Ibonv  is  expres^ng  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  b 
our  thoughts;  not  wilh  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force 
lo  our  observations.  Persons  may  be  reproved  for  their 
negligence,  by  saying;  "You  have  taken  great  care  in- 
deed." Cicero  says  of  the  person  against  whom  he  was 
pleading ;  "  We  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
modest  man  would  not  ask  hira  for  his  debt,  when  he 
pursues  his  life." 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  figure ; 
which  after  having  «t  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing,  in 
the  clearest  light,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encouragement 
to  pursue  it-  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when,  having 
beautifully  descnbed  the  noise  and  tumults  of  Rome, 
lie  adde  ironicall; ; 

"  Go  now,  and  study  tuneful  verse  at  Rome." 

The  subjects  of  Irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all  kinds: 
and  this  mode  of  exposing  them,  is  often  more  effectual 
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ihftD  serious  reasoning.  The  gravesi  persons  have  not 
tlcclined  the  use  of  this  Rgure,  on  proper  occa^ons.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  Socrates  made  great  use  of  it,  in  Hii 
endeavours  to  discountenance  vicious  and  foobsh  practjoet. 
Even  in  the  sacred  vritings,  we  have  a  remarkable  id. 
stance  of  it.  The  prophet  Elijah,  when  he  challenged 
the  priests  of  Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  d^ty, 
*'  Mocked  them,  and  said :  Cry  ainud,  for  he  is  ■ 
god:  cither  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  a 
on  a  jourucy,  or  pcradvenlurc  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
wuked." 

Exclamations  and  Irony  are  sometimes  united :  as  id 
Cicero's  oration  for  Balbus,  where  he  derides  hit  ap. 
ciiser,  by  saying ;  "  O  excellent  inlerpreter  of  the  law ; 
master  of  antiquity !  corrector  and  ainender  of  our  cxxi- 
stitution !" 


The  last  figure  of  speech  that  we  shall  mention,  is  wh* 
writers  call  Amplification  or  Climax,  It  consists  in 
heightening  all  the  cue iim stances  of  an  object  or  action, 
which  we  desire  to  place  in  a  strong  light.  Cicero  gives 
a  Uvcly  instance  of  this  figure,  when  he  says;  "It  is  a 
crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds ;  it  is  the  height  of 
guilt  to  scourge  him ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put 
him  to  death :  what  name  then  sliall  I  ^ve  to  the  act  of 
crucifying  him  ?" 

Archbishop  Tillotson  uses  lliis  figure  very  happily,  lo 
recommend  good  and  vinuous  nclions :  "After  we  ha« 
praclised  good  acliona  a  while,  ihey  become  easy ;  and 
when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  ihcm; 
and  when  they  please  us.  we  do  them  fre<juently  ;  and  by 
frcijuency  of  #cts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ;   and  eoo- 
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firmed  habit  is  a  kinil  of  second  nature ;  and  so  far  as  any 
tiling  is  natural,  so  far  it  t.s  nt-ccssary ;  and  we  can  hardly 
do  otiierwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when  we  do  not 
think  of  it." 

The  following  ta  an  example  of  a  K'autiful  climax, 
taken  from  Uic  charge  of  a  judge  to  the  jury,  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child. — 
*'  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain  another ;  if 
an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  her  enemy ;  even  these  criminals 
would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law : 
but  if  this  guililess  infant,  that  could  make  no  enemj',  had 
been  murdered  by  it«  own  nurse,  what  punishment  would 
.not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  .■'  With  what  cries  and 
exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your  oars !  What 
shall  we  say  then,  when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide, 
a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent  child,  bath 
comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime?  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature,  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodi- 
gious;  in  a  mother,  incredible^  and  perpetrated  against 
one  whose  age  called  for  compassion,  whose  near  relation 
claimed  alfection,  and  whose  innocence  deserved  the 
highest  favour." 

Amplifieation  is  produced  by  various  methods:  by 
aocending  from  particular  lo  general  things ;  by  descend- 
ing from  gi-nerals  to  particulars ;  by  an  enumeration  of 
parts ;  by  illustrating  a  thing  from  a  variety  of  causes ; 
by  exhibiting  a  number  and  variety  of  effects;  by 
gradation ;  by  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  man- 
ner, event,  and  the  like;  and  by  elucidating  things  by 
their  oppo^tes. 

The  blessings  and  advantages  of  peace,  may  be  re- 
commended    from     their    oppositcs,     the     miseries    and 
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calamities  of  war.  Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw 
contempt  upon  Catiline  and  his  party,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  contrary  side,  as  follows. — **  But  if  omit- 
ting all  these  things,  with  which  we  abound,  and  which 
they  want,  the  senate,  the  knights,  the  populace,  the 
city,  treasury,  revenues,  all  Italy,  the  provinces,  and 
fore^  nations ;  if,  I  say,  omitting  these  things,  we  com- 
pare the  causes  themselves,  in  which  each  side  is  engaged, 
we  may  learn  from  thence  how  despicable  they  are. 
For  on  this  side  modesty  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence ; 
on  tliis  chastity,  on  that  lewdness ;  on  this  integrity,  on 
that  fraud ;  on  this  piety,  on  that  profaneness ;  on  this 
constancy,  on  that  fickleness;  on  this  honour,  on  that 
baseness ;  on  this  moderation,  on  that  unbridled  pasaon ; 
in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  and 
all  virtues,  contend  with  injustice,  luxury,  cowardice, 
radiness,  and  all  vices;  plenty  with  want,  reason  with 
fdly,  sobriety  with  madness,  and  lastly  good  hope 
with  despair.  In  such  a  contest,  did  men  desert  us, 
would  not  Heaven  ordain,  that  so  many  and  so  great 
vices,  should  be  defeated  by  these  most  excellent 
virtues?" 


As  difiPerent  figures  of  speech  are  often  blended  in  the 
«ame  passage,  so  the  reader  will  perceive,  that,  in  the 
preceding  extract,  the  figure  of  Amplification  comprises 
that  of  Antithcas. 


We  hare  now  finished  what  was  proposed,  concerning 
Perspicuity  in  single  words  and  phrases,  and  the  accurate 
construction  of  sentences.  The  former  has  been  con- 
sidered, under  the  heads  of  Purity,  Propriety,  and  Pre- 
cision; and  the  latter,  under  those  of  Clearness,  Unity, 
Strength,  and  the  proper  use  of  Figurative  Language. 
Though  many  of  those  attentions  which  have  been  rccom- 
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leaded,  may  appear  minuic,  yet  Uicir  elTcct  upon  writiog 
il  style,  is  much  greater  than  might,  at  first,  be  inin- 
■gintd.       A   sentiment    which    is    expressed    in    accurate 
language,  and  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  well  ar- 
ranged, always  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind, 
than  one  that  i»  expressed  inaccurately,  or  id  a  feeble  ur 
obarrasscd  manner.     Every  one  feels  this  upon  a  com- 
irison :    and    if    the  effect  be  sensible  in  one    sentence, 
)w  much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition  that 
made  up  of  sucb  seDtetu-'cs  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  for  writing  with  accuracy,  and 
into  which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to 
tommunlcaie,  in  correct  lariffuagr,  and  in  tlu-  clearest  and 
i  natural  order,  the  ideas  whith  we  mean  to  transfitsc 
o  tJtf  minda  of  others.  Such  a  selection  and  arrange- 
lent  of  words,  as  do  most  justice  to  tlie  sense,  and  express 
it  to  most  advantage,  make  an  agreeable  and  strong  im- 
To  these  points  have  tended  ail  the  rules  whicli 
iBve  be^n  given.  Did  we  always  think  clearly,  and 
e  wc,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the  language 
which  we  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few 
'8.  Our  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all 
!c  properties  of  clearness,  unity,  strength,  aud  ac- 
!uracy,  which  have  been  recommended.  For  we  may 
est  assured,  that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill, 
liesides  the  mismanagement  of  language,  there  is,  for  the 
nost  part,  some  mistake  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the 
Ribject.  Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are 
[eneratly,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,  ob- 
Kure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  expression  act 
tnd  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  understanding  and 
inguage  have  a  strict  connexion ;  and  they  who  arc 
earning  to  compose  and  arrange  their  sentences  willi 
Kurmy  and  order,  are  learning,  at  tlie  same  time,   to 
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M$tk  with  aociiniqr  and  ordor ;  a  ooDndenUioQ  wiucfa 
iiimt  will  recompenae  the  student,  for  his  attentioo  to 
this  branch  of  htentave. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Third  Part  of  oar 
sofaject,  namely,  the  great  principle  or  standard,  bjr 
which  the  propriety  of  bmgoage  is  aacertaraed  and 
detemuned. 


PART   III. 

Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Expressum^ 

With  respect  to  the  Great  Prificiplej  which^  on  aU  occaswns, 
decides  the  propriety  of  language. 

iV.MiD8T  the  diveraty  and  fluctuation  of  sentiment, 
respecting  the  correctness  of  language  and  die  true 
idiom  of  our  tongue,  which  are  so  frequently  found  to 
prevail  amongst  writers  and  critics,  the  student  will 
naturally  wish  to  be  directed  to  some  authority  and 
standard,  by  which  his  doubts  may,  on  most  if  not  aU 
oocaaoQs,  be  removed,  and  the  propriety  of  his  litenury 
compositions  ascertained.  This  principle  or  standard,  is 
reputable^  nationaly  and  present  use. 

In  the  course  of  our  grammatical  labours,  we  have 
occasionally  referred,  or  alluded,  to  this  standard :  but  the 
nature  and  importance  of  it  require  a  more  extensive  and 
particular  examination.  A  proper  view  of  the  subject  in- 
volves, indeed,  much  critical  discussion,  and  many  ne- 
cessary cautions,  rules,  and  distinctions.  But  though  the 
execution  of  such  a  work,  is  a  delicate  and  arduous  task,  it 
has  been  happily  accomplished  by  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Doctor  Campbell,  in  his  **  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^ 
We  shall  therefore,  aviuling  ourselves  of  his  labours,  pro- 
duce a  copious  extract  (with  some  additions  and  altera- 
tions) from  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject;  which 
we  hope  will  afford  the  ingenious  student  complete  satis- 
faction. 


ii 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  fuUure  and  characters  of  the  use  which  gives  law  to 

language. 

Every  tongue  whatever  is  founded  in  use  or  custom, 

"  Whose  arbitrary  sway 

Words  and  the  forms  of  language  must  obey."  *  francis. 

Language  is  purely  a  species  of  fashion,  (for  this  hdds 
equally  of  every  tongue,)  in  which,  by  the  general,  but 
tacit  consent  of  the  peofde  of  a  particular  state  or  countiy, 
certun  sounds  come  to  be  appropriated  to  certttn  things, 

*  as  their  signs ;  and  certain  wajrs  of  inflecting  and  comUning 

those  sounds  come  to  be  established,  as  denoting  the  re- 

j  lations  which  subast  among  the  things  ^nified. 

It  is  not  the  buaness  of  grammar,  as  some  critics  seem 
preposterously  to  ima^ne,  to  give  law  to  the  fashions 
which  regulate  our  speech.  On  the  contrary,-  from  its 
conformity  to  these,  and  from  that  alone,  it  derives  all  its 
authority  and  value.  For,  what  is  the  grammar  of  any 
language  ?  It  is  no  other  than  a  collection  of  general  ob- 
servations methodically  digested,  and  comprising  all  the 
modes  previously  and  independently  established,  by  whidi 
the  significations,  derivations,  and  combinations  of  words 
in  that  language,  are  ascertained.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
here  to  what  causes  ori^nally  these  modes  or  fasluons 
owe  their  existence;  whether  to  imitation,  or  reflection, 
«  to  affectation,  or  to  caprice :  they  no  sooner  obtain  and 

become  general,  than  they  are  laws  of  the  language,  and 
the  grammarian^s  only  buaness  is,  to  note,  collect,  and 


"Usus 

Quem  penes  arbitriuro  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendL"  horace. 
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nirtliodise  them.  •  Nor  does  this  truth  coDcern  only 
those  more  comprehensive  analogies  or  rules,  w)iich  affect 
whole  classes  of  words;  such  as  nouns,  verbs,  and  the 
other  parts  of  speech ;  but  it  concerns  every  individual 
word,  in  the  inflecting  or  the  combining  of  which,  a  par- 
ticular mode  has  prevailed.  Every  single  anomaly,  there- 
fore, though  dcparlinj;  from  the  rule  assigned  lu  the  other 
words  of  the  same  class,  and  on  that  account  called  an 
exception,  stands  on  the  same  ba^is,  on  which  the  rules 
of  the  tongue  are  founded,  custom  having  prescribed  for 
it  a  separate  rule. — If  use  be  here  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence, it  will  be  necessary,  before  advancing  any  far- 
ther, to  ascertain  precisely,  what  it  is.  We  bIioI!  other- 
wise be  in  danger,  though  we  agree  about  tlie  name,  of 
difierin^  widely  in  the  notion  that  we  assign  to  it. 

Of  reputable  use. 
In  what  extent  then  must  Uie  term  be  understood  ?  It 
is  sometimes  called  general  use;  yet  is  it  not  manifest, 
that  the  generality  of  people  speak  and  write  very  badly  'f 
Nay,  is  not  this  a  truth  that  will  be  eveji  generally  ac- 
knowledged? It  will  be  so;  and  this  very  acknowledgment 
shows,  that  many  terms  and  idioms  may  be  common, 
which,  nevertheless,  have  not  the  general  sanction  ;  no, 
nor  even  the  suffrage  of  those  that  use  them.  The  use 
—Jiere  spoken  of,  implies  not  only  currency,  but  vogue. 
Qt  is  properly  reputable  custom. 

This  leads  to  a  distinction  between  good  use,  and  bad 

in  language,  the  former  of  whicli   will  be  found  to 

)iae  tlie  approbation  of  those  who  have  not  themselves 

a  toucclj  wccnury  in  i>lirervc,  thoi,  with  [he  nmal  miatppliration  of 
|b  Mid  phtSKf,  thu  Kork  hu  not  anj  conirni.  No  unge  whulcvn  cmi 
ly  «iidi  perrcr»ioni  nf  Inngimgr. 

■Po/Kmr  /.  L  I 
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attuned  it.  The  Car  greater  part  of  nianiiiiid,  pcrlupt 
tiinetj'-iiiiie  of  a  hundred,  are,  Uy  reason  uf  poverty  aoi 
other  circumstances,  deprived  of  the  Advantages  of  cdoct- 
lian,  and  obliged  tu  toil  for  bread,  olmoot  inceMantiif,  in 
some  iiaTTOw  occupation.  They  have  oeitlier  the  teuwn 
nor  the  means  of  attaining  scarcc-l;  any  knovled^  n^ 
cept  wliat  lies  within  the  contraclcd  circle  of  their  tereial 
professions.  As  the  ideas  which  occupy  thar  minds  ot 
few,  the  portion  of  the  language  known  to  them  must  be 
very  scAnty-  It  is  impossible  that  our  knowledge  of  wonU 
should  outstrip  our  knowledge  of  things.  It  inny,  and 
often  does,  come  short  of  it.  Wortis  may  be  re 
as  sounds,  but  cannot  be  understood  as  signs, 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  things  signiiied. 

From  the  practice  of  those  who  are  conversaat  in  1| 
art,  elegant  or  mechanical,  we  may  always  take  tlw  i 
of  the  terms  and  phrases  bdonging  to  that  art :  in  J 
manner,  from  the  practice  of  those  who  have  had  f 
education,  and  are  therefore  presumed  to  be  beat  ] 
qusinted  with  men  and  things,  we  judge  of  tho  j 
use  in  language.  If,  in  ihia  particular,  tlierc  be  i 
fcrence  to  the  practice  of  the  great  and  lich, 
ultimately  because  lliey  are  greater  and  richer  lliaa  d 
but  because,  from  their  greatitess  and  riches,  t)w 
imugined  to  be  wiser  and  more  knowing.  The  i 
therefore,  of  that  preference  which  diitingui^es  f 
from  had  in  language,  is  a  natural  projK-nidtiu  </  tbc 
human  mind  to  bcheve,  that  those  are  tlie  beat  judge*  «l 
the  proper  signs,  and  of  the  proper  application  of  thoif 
who  understand  best  tJje  things  which  they  rcprescoL 

But  who  are  they,  that  in  the  public  estiroalJon  tav 
posscsKd  of  this  ciiaracCer  ?  This  question  is  of  the  gnsat- 
esl  moment  for  ascertaining  that  use,  which  is  entitled  to 
tfac  epithets  reputable  and  good.  \'augeUs  mokes  (ban 
in  Prance  to  be,  "  the  soundest  part  of  the  court,  tad 
the  Boimdcst  port  of  the  aulhors  of  the  i 
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Britons,  the  first  part,  at  least,  of  tlib  deacnption,  niU  not 
answer.  Use  in  language  requires  firmer  ground  to  stand 
upon.  No  doubt,  the  conversation  of  men  of  rank  and 
eminence,  whether  of  the  court  or  not,  will  have  its  in- 
fluence. And  in  what  concerns  merely  the  pronunciation, 
it  is  the  only  rule  to  which  we  can  refer  the  matter,  in 
every  doubtful  ca^e:  but  in  what  concerns  the  woixls 
themselves,  their  construction  and  application,  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  some  certain,  steady,  and  well-known 
gtandard  to  recur  to,  a  standard  which  every  one  ha^ 
access  to  canvas  and  examine.  And  this  can  be  no  other 
than  authors  of  reputation.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
these  are,  by  universal  consent,  in  actual  possession  of 
this  authority ;  as,  to  this  tribunal,  when  any  doubt  arises, 
the  appfttl  is  always  made. 

I  choose  to  name  them,  authors  of  reputation,  rather 
than  good  authors,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is 
more  strictly  comformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  is 
solely  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  not  their  intrinsic 
merit,  {though  these  two  go  generally  together,)  which 
raises  them  to  this  distinction,  and  stamp  a  value  on  their 
language.  Secondly,  this  character  is  more  definite  than 
the  other,  and  therefore  more  extensively  intelligible. 
Between  two  or  more  authors,  different  readers  will  differ 
exceedingly,  as  to  tlie  preference  in  point  of  merit,  who 
agree  perfectly  as  to  the  respective  places  they  hold  in 
the  favour  of  the  public.  You  may  find  persons  of  a 
taste  so  particular,  as  to  prefer  Parnell  to  Milton;  but 
you  will  hardly  find  a  person  that  will  dispute  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  in  the  article  of  fame.  For  this  rea- 
,  I  affirm,  that  Vaugelas's  definition  labours  under  an 
essential  defect;  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  difficult  to 
meet  with  two  persons  whose  judgments  entirely  coincide, 
in  determining  who  are  the  sounder  part  of  the  court,  or 
of  the  authors  of  the  age-  1  need  scarcely  add,  tliat 
when  I  speak  of  reputation,  I  mean  not  only  in  regard  to 
L12 
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knowledge,  but  in  regard  to  the  talent  of  communicatiiig^ 
knowledge.  I  could  name  writers,  who,  in  respect  of  the 
first,  have  been  justly  valued  by  the  public,  but  who,  oo 
account  of  a  supposed  deficiency  in  respect  of  the  seoond, 
are  considered  as  of  no  authority  in  language. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be 
cramped  here  within  too  narrow  limits.  In  the  English 
tongue,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  noted  writings,  ia 
all  the  various  kinds  of  composition,  in  prose  and  vene, 
serious  and  ludicrous,  grave  and  familiar.  Agreeably 
then,  to  this  first  qualification  of  the  term,  we  must  un- 
derstand to  be  comprehended  under  general  use,  whai^ 
ever  modes  of  speech  are  authorized  as  goody  by  the 
tmHfigs  qf  a  great  number^  if  not  the  maprityj  of  cde^ 
brated  authors. 

Section  2. 

Of  national  use. 

Akotu£R  qualification  of  the  term  use,  which  deserves 
our  attention,  is,  that  it  must  be  nationaL  This  I  con- 
sider in  a  two-fold  view,  as  it  stands  opposed  both  to  pro* 
vinciai  and  to  foreign. 

In   every  province  there  arc  peculiarities    of   dialect, 
which  alTcct  not  only  the  pronunciation  and  the  accent, 
but  even  the  inflection  and  the  combination  of  words, 
whereby  their  idiom  is  distinguished  both  from  that  of 
the  nation,  and  from  that  of  every  other  province.     The 
narrowness  of  the  circle  to  which   the  currency  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  such  dialects  is  confined,  sufficiently 
discriminates  them  from  that  which  is  properly  styled  the 
language,  and  which  commands  a  circulation  incompara- 
bly wider.     This  is  one  reason,  I  imagine,  why  the  term 
usey  on  this  subject,  is  commonly  accompanied  with  the 
epithet  general.     In  the  use  of  provincial  idioms,  there 
is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  pretty  considerable  con- 
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currence  both  of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower  rank?. 
But  still  this  use  is  bounded  by  the  province,  county,  or 
district,  which  gives  name  to  the  dialect,  and  beyond 
which  its  peculiarities  are  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
often  ridiculous.  But  the  language,  properly  so  called, 
is  found  current,  especially  in  the  upper  and  the  middle 
ranks,  over  the  whole  British  empire.  Thus,  though  in 
every  province,  they  frequently  ridicule  the  idioms  of 
every  other  province,  they  all  vail  to.the  English  idiom,  and 
scruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  superiority  over  their  own. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  provincial  dialects,  may, 
with  very  little  variation,  be  applied  to  professional 
dialects,  or  the  cant  which  is  sometimes  observed  to  pre- 
vail among  those  of  the  same  profession  or  way  of  life. 
The  currency  of  the  latter  cannot  be  so  exactly  circum- 
scribed as  that  of  the  former,  whose  distinction  is  purely 
local ;  but  their  use  is  not  on  that  account  either  more  ex- 
tensive or  more  reputable. 

It  was  remarked,  that  national  might  also  'be  opposed 
to  foreign.  I  ima^ne  it  is  too  evident  to  need  illustra- 
tion, that  the  introduction  of  extraneous  words  and  idioms, 
from  other  languages  and  foreign  nations,  cannot  be  a 
smaller  transgression  against  the  established  custom  of  the 
English  tongue,  than  the  introduction  of  words  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  some  precincts  of  England,  or  at  least  some- 
where current  within  the  British  pale.  The  only  material 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  is  more  common- 
ly the  error  of  the  learned,  the  other  of  the  vulgar.  But 
if,  in  this  view,  the  former  is  entitled  to  greater  indul- 
gence, from  the  respect  paid  to  learning ;  in  another  view. 
It  is  entitled  to  less,  as  it  is  much  more  commonly  the  re- 
sult of  afiectaUon. — Thus  two  essential  qualities  of  usage, 
in  regard  to  language,  have  been  settled,  that  it  be  both 
reputable  and  national. 

LIS 


Of  present  utt- 

BcT  there  will  naturally  arise  liere  another  i 
"  Is  not  use,  even  good  and  national  use,  in 
counirj',  different  in  different  periods  ?  and  if  so,  to  the 
usage  of  what  period  shall  we  attach  ourselves,  as  the  pro- 
per rule  ?  If  yoa  say,  the  present,  as  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  you  will,  the  difficulty  is  not  entirely  removed. 
In  what  extent  of  signification  must  we  understand  the 
word  present  f  How  far  may  we  safely  range  in  quest  of 
authorities?  or,  at  what  distance  backwards  from  this 
moment  ore  authors  still  to  be  accounted  as  possessing  a 
legislative  voice  in  language  ?"  To  this,  I  own,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  answer  with  all  the  preciaon  that  might 
be  desired.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  when  we  are  in  seareh 
of  precedents  for  any  word  or  idiom,  there  are  certain 
mounds  which  we  cannot  overleap  with  safety.  For  in- 
stance, the  authority  of  Hooker  or  Raleigh,  however  great 
their  merit  and  their  fame  be,  will  not  be  admitted  in  sup- 
port of  a  term  or  expression,  not  to  be  found  in  any  good 
writer  of  a  later  date. 


In  truth,  the  boundary  must  not  be  £xed  at  the  earae 
distance,  in  every  subject.  Poetry  has  ever  l)een  allt^wed 
a  wider  range  than  prose;  and  it  is  but  just  that,  by  an 
indulgence  of  this  kind,  some  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  peculiar  restraints  she  is  laid  under  by  the 
measure.  Nor  is  this  only  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
poet,  it  is  also  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  reader. 
Diversity  in  the  style  relieves  the  car,  and  prevents  its 
being  tired  with  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
rhymes,  or  sameness  of  the  metre.  But  stiU  there  are 
limits  to  this  diversity.  The  authority  of  Milton  and 
of  Waller,  on  tliis  article,  remains  as  yet  unque.sttonetL 
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I  should  not  lliink  it  prudent  often  to  introduce  words  ur 
phrases,  of  which  no  example  could  be  product'd  since  the 
da^s  of  Spencer. 

And  even  in  prose,  the  bounds  ore  not  the  same  for 
every  kind  of  composition.  In  matters  of  science,  for  in- 
stance, whose  terms,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  are  not 
capable  of  such  a  currency  as  those  which  belong  to 
ordinary  subjects,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
readers,  there  is  no  necessity  of  confining  an  author  with- 
in a  very  narrow  circle.  But  in  composing  pieces  which 
come  under  this  last  denomination,  as  history,  biography, 
travels,  moral  essays,  familiar  letters,  and  the  like,  it  is 
safest  for  an  author  to  consider  Uiose  words  and  idioms  as 
obsolete,  which  have  been  disused  by  all  good  authors, 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  age  of  man  extends  to.  It  is 
not  by  ancient,  but  by  present  use,  that  our  style  must  be 
regulated.  And  that  use  can  never  be  denominated 
present,  which  has  been  laid  aside  time  immemorial,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  falls  not  within  the 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  any  now  living, 

This  remark  not  only  afiects  terms  and  phrases,  but 
also  the  declension,  combination,  and  construction  of 
words.  Is  it  not  then  surprising  to  find,  that  one  of 
Dr.  Lowth's  penetration,  should  think  a  single  person  en- 
titled to  revive  a  form  of  inflection  in  a  particular  word, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  all  good  writers,  of  every  de- 
nomination, for  mote  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years?* 
But  if  present  use  is  to  be  renounced  for  ancient,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  at  what  precise  period  antiquity 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule.  One  inclines  to  remove  the 
standard  to  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half;  another 
may,  with  as  good  reason,  fix  it  three  centuries  backwardsj 


n  a  iiole  on  Ihe  iir^uinr  verb  til,  he  say »,    "  D 
peaV  xmnwktj',  rulorcd  the  tnir  parliciple  •lllcn," 

LU 
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and  another  six.  And  if  the  language  of  any  of  these 
periods  is  to  be  judged  by  the  use  of  any  other,  it  will  be 
found,  no  doubt,  entirely  barbarous.  To  me  it  is  so  evi- 
dent, either  that  the  present  use  must  be  the  standard  of 
the  present  language,  or  that  the  language  admits  no 
standard  whatever,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  clearer  and 
more  indisputable  principle,  from  which  to  bring  an  argu- 
ment to  support  it 

Yet  it  is  cert^n,  that  even  some  of  our  best  critics  and 
grammarians,  talk  occasionally,  as  if  they  had  a  notion  of 
some  other  standard,  though  they  never  give  us  a  angle 
hint  to  direct  us  where  to  search  for  it.     Doctor  Johnsoo, 
for  example,  in  the  preface  to  his  very  valuable  Dictionary^ 
acknowledges  properly  the  absolute  dominion  of  custom 
over  language ;  and  yet,  in  the  explanation  of  particular 
words,  expresses  himself  sometimes,  in  a  manner  that  is  in- 
consistent with  this  doctrine ;    *^  This  word,*^  says  he  in 
one  place,   *^  though    common,    and    used    by   the    best 
writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous.*^      I   entirely  agree   with 
Doctor  Priestley,  that  it  will  never  be  the  arbitrary  rules 
of  any  man,  or  body  of  men  whatever,  that  will  aacertaia 
the  language,   there  being  no  other  dictator  here  than 
use. 

It  is  indeed  easier  to  discover  the  aim  of  our  critics,  in 
their  observaUons  on  this  subject,  than  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  which  they  employ;  these  are  often  used  without 
predion ;  thdr  aim,  however,  is  generally  good.  It  is, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  give  a  check  to  innovation.  But 
the  means  which  they  use  f(Nr  tliis  purpose,  have  some- 
times even  a  contrary  tendency.  If  you  will  replace 
what  has  been  long  ^nce  expunged  from  the  language, 
and  extirpate  what  is  £nnly  rooted,  undoubtedly  you 
yourself  become  an  innovator.  If  you  desert  the  present 
use,  and  by  your  example,  at  least,  establish  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  every  critic  may  revive  at    pleasure    old-fashioned 
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lernis,  inflections,  and  combiuittioiis,  and  make  such  altera- 
tions on  words  os  will  bring  ihem  nearer  lo  what  he  sup. 
Ipuses  ui  be  the  etymon,  (here  can  be  nothing  lixed  or 
■table  on  the  subject.  Possibly  yon  prefer  ihc  usagi: 
that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  another 
,  with  as  good  reason,  have  a  partiality  for  that  which 
nibsistcd  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  And  with  regard  to 
etymology,  about  which  grammarians  make  so  much  use- 
less bustle ;  if  every  one  has  a  privilege  of  altering  words, 
according  to  his  own  opinion  of  their  origin,  the  opinions 
of  ilie  learned  being  on  this  subject  so  various,  nothing 
but  a  general  chaos  can  ensue. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  "  Arc  we  xo  catch 
Kt  every  new-fashioned  term  and  phrase,  which  whim  or 
affectation  may  invent,  and  folly  circulate?  Can  this  ever 
tend  to  give  either  dignity  to  our  style,  or  permanency  to 

X  language  ?" — It  cannot  surely- 

If  we  recur  to  the  standard  already  assigned,  namely, 
the  writings  of  a  plurality  of  ^»lebratcd  authors,  there  wilt 
be  no  scope  for  the  comprehension  of  words  .and  idioms, 
which  can  be  denominated  novel  and  upstart.  It  must  be 
owned,  that  we  often  meet  with  such  terms  and  phrases, 
in  newspapers,  periodical  pieces,  and  political  pamphlets. 
The  writers  lo  the  times,  rarely  fail  to  have  their  perform, 
ances  studded  with  a  competent  number  of  these  fantastic 
ornaments.  A  popular  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  sort  of  patent  from  the  public,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  his  popularity,  for  coining  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
And  they  are  no  sooner  issued,  than  they  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  us  from  every  quarter,  in  all  the  daily  papers, 
letters,  essays,  addresses,  Sic.  But  this  is  of  no  signiH- 
cancy.  Such  words  and  phrases  are  but  the  insects  of  a 
season,  at  the  most-  The  people,  always  fickle,  are  just  as 
prompt  to  dnjp  them,  as  they  were  to  take  them  up  ;  and  not 
one  of  a  hundred  survives  the  particular  occasion  or  party- 
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struggle  which  gave  it  birth.  We  nay  justlj  apply  to 
them,  what  Johnson  says  of  a  great  number  of  the  terms 
of  the  laborious  and  mercantile  part^  the  people ;  **  This 
fugitive  cant  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable 
jnaterials  of  a  language;  and  therefore  must  be  suffered 
to  perish,  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation.'" 

As  use,  therefore,  implies  duration,  and  as  even  a  few 
years  are  not  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the  characters  of 
^authors,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  following  sheets, 
taken  my  prose  examples,  neither  from  living  authors, 
nor  from  those  who  wrote  before  the  Revolution;  not 
from  the  first,  because  an  author^s  fame  is  not  so  firmly 
established  in  his  lifetime;  nor  from  the  last,  that  tliere 
may  be  no  suspicion  that  the  style  is  superannuated. 
The  present  translation  of  the  Bible,  I  must  indeed  ex- 
cept from  this  restriction.  The  continuance  and  univer- 
sality of  its  use,  throughout  the  British  dominions,  afford 
an  obvious  reason  for  the  exception  *« 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  what  that  foe  is, 
which  is  the  sole  mistress  of  language ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
precise  import  and  extent  of  these  her  essential  attributes, 
reptUable,  wUionalj  and  preseni^  and  to  give  the  direc* 
lions  proper  to  be  observed  in  searching  for  the  laws  of 
this  empress*  In  truth,  grammar  and  criticism  are  but 
her  ministers;  and  though,  like  other  ministers,  they 
would  sometimes  impose  the  dictates  of  their  own  humour 
upon  the  people,  as  the  commands  of  their  sovereign, 
they  are  not  «o  often  successful  in  such  attempts,  as  to 
encourage  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. 


*  The  vulgir  tnmstitbo  of  (he  Bible  (nytf  Dr.  Lowth)  it  Uie  beit  sundinl 
ofourUuiguflge. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  nature  tmd  use  of  verbal  Crllkmn,  -^'ith  iU  prin- 
cipal canoiia. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  persoiiK,  that  "  if  cuatom, 
lii'h  is  so  capricious  and  unaccountable,  is  every  thing 
in  language,  uf  what  signiHcance  is  either  the  grauimarisD 
the  critic?" — Of  considerable  significance  notwith- 
.standing ;  and  of  most  tlien  when  they  confine  themselves 
to  their  legal  departments,  and  do  not  usurp  an  authority 
lat  does  not  belong  to  thcni.  The  man  who,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  should  compile  a  auccinct,  perspicuous,  and 
Faithful  digest  of  the  laws,  though  no  lawgiver,  would  be 
Lniversally  ocLnowiedged  to  be  a  public  benefactor.  How 
asy  would  thai  imporlani  branch  of  knowledge  be  ren- 
■dered  by  such  a  work,  in  comparison  of  what  it  must  be, 
^hen  we  have  nothing  to  have  recourse  to,  but  a  laby- 
ointh  of  statutes,  reports,  and  opinions.  That  man  also 
■vould  bo  of  considerable  use,  though  not  in  the  same  de- 
cree, who  should  vigilantly  attend  to  every  illegal  prac- 
tice that  was  beginning  to  prevail,  and  evince  its  danger, 
by  exposing  its  contrariety  to  law.  Of  similar  benefit, 
though  in  a  different  sphere,  are  grammar  and  criticism. 
"In  language,  the  grammarian  is  properly  the  compiler  of 
ithe  digesl ;  snd  the  verbal  critic,  the  man  who  seasonably 
-notifies  llie  abuses  that  are  creeping  in.  Both  tend  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  tongue  to  strangers,  and  to  ren- 
der natives  more  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  it ;  to 
advance  general  use  into  universal ;  and  to  give  a  greater 
stability,  at  least,  if  not  permanency,  to  custom,  the  most 
mutable  thing  in  nature.  These  are  advantages  which, 
%ith  a  moderate  share  of  attention,  may  be  discovered, 
from   what  has  been   already  said  on  iIk-   subject ;    but 
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they  are  not  the  only  advantages.  From  what  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  afterwards,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear, that  these  arts,  by  assisting  to  suppress  every  un- 
licensed term,  and  to  stigmatize  every  improper  idiom, 
tend  to  give  greater  precision,  and  consequently  more 
perspicuity  and  beauty,  to  our  style. 

The  observations  made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  might 
easily  be  converted  into  so  many  canons  of  criticism ;  by 
which,  whatever  is  repugnant  to  reputable,  to  national, 
or  to  present  use,  in  the  sense  wherein  these  ejnthets 
have  been  explained,  would  be  condemned  as  a  trans- 
gression of  the  radical  laws  of  the  language.  But  en  this 
subject  of  use,  there  arise  two  eminent  questions,  the 
determination  of  which  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
other  canons,  not  less  important.  The  first  question  is 
this ;  Is  reputable,  national,  and  present  use,  which,  for 
brevity^s  sake,  I  shall  hereafter  simply  denominate  good 
use,  always  uniform  in  her  decisions  ?  The  second  is ; 
As  no  term,  idiom,  or  application,  that  is  totally  unsup- 
ported by  her,  can  be  admitted  to  be  good,  is  every  term, 
idiom,  and  appUcaUon,  that  is  countenanced  by  her,  to  be 
(esteemed  good,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  retuned? 


Section  1. 

* 

Good  use  not  alwayt  uniform  in  her  decisions. 

In  answer  to  the  former  of  these  questions,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that,  in  every  case,  there  is  not  a  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  determinations,  even  of  such  use  as  may  jusdy 
be  denominated  good.  Wherever  a  considerable  number 
of  authorities  can  be  produced,  in  support  of  two  dif- 
ferent, though  resemUing  modes  of  expression  for  the 
same  thing,  there  is  always  a  divided  use,  and  one 
ciDiiot  be  said  to  speak   barbarously,  or  to  oppose  the 
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of  the  language,  who  conforms  to  fidier  side. 
This  divided  use  has  place  sotnctiiueB  in  construction, 
1  sometimes  in  arrangement.  In  all  such  cases  tlicre 
I  scope  for  choice;  and  it  belongs,  without  tjuestion, 
a  the  critical  art,  to  lay  down  the  principles,  by  which, 
1  doubtful  cases,  our  choice  should  be  directed, — ^The 
■allowing  canons  ore  humbly  proposed,  in  order  to  assist 
I  assigning  the  preference.  Let  it,  in  the  nieantimo 
3  remembered,  as  a  point  always  presupposed,  that  the 
]'  authorities  on  the  opposite  sides,  are  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
When  those  of  one  side  greatly  preponderate,  ii  is  in  vain 
to  oppose  the  prevailing  usage.  Custom,  when  wavering, 
may  be  swayed,  but,  when  reluctant,  will  not  be  forced. 
And  in  this  department  a  person  never  effects  so  little,  as 
when  be  attempts  too  much. 

Canon  ihejinl. 

When  use  is  divided  as  to  any  particular  words  or 
phrases,  and  when  one  of  the  expressions  is  susceptible 
of  a  different  signification,  whilst  the  other  never  admits 
but  one  sense ;  both  perspicuity  and  variety  require,  tlial 
the  form  of  expresaon,  which  is,  in  every  instance,  strictly 
vanivocal,  should  be  preferred. 

H     For  this  reason  anfffit,    signifying  any  thing,   is   pre- 

■  ferable  to  mtgfit,    which    is   one  of   our  defective    verbs. 

Iq  the  preposition  toward  and  tmcards,  and  the  adverbs 

I     Jijrward  imd /orwardi,  scarce  and  scarcely,  hnckward  and 

^pacJitoards,  the  two  forms  are  used  indiscriminately.     But 

(  the  first  form  in  all   these   is  also  an   adjective,   it   is 

letter  to  confine  tlie  particles  to  the  second. 

The  following  pertinent  illustrations  of  the  first  canon 
Isre  taken  from  Dr.   Crombie.     To  purpose,  for,  »  to  in- 
>nd,"  is  better   than   to   prvpme,    which    signifies    also 
[•  to    lay    before,"    or    "  submit    to    conddcralion :"     and 
for  "  a   thing  offered  or   proposed,"   is  better 


! 
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thftn  ^^  proposition,^  which  denotes  also  '<a  poation,^ 
or  *^  the  affirmatioa  of  any  principle  or  maxim.'**  Thus 
we  say,  **  He  demonstrated  £iiclid^s  proposition  ;^    and, 

/  "He    rejected    the   proposal   of    his    friend.'"- — **I    am 

mistaken,'"  is  frequently  used  to  denote,   "I   misunder- 

&  stand,"  or  "  I  am  in  error  i^  but  as  this  expression  may 

f  also  signify,  "  I  am  mbunderstood,'"  it  is  better  to  say, 

I  **  I  mistake,'* 

Canon  ike  second. 

In  doubtful  cases,  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  our  de- 
;  dsions  to  the  analogy  of  the  language. 

'  For  this  reason,  I  prefer  contemporary  to  cotemporary. 

The  general  use,  in  words  compounded  with  the  syllable 
con,  is  to  retain  the  n  before  a  consonant,  and  to  ex- 
punge it  before  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute.  Thus  we  say, 
concurrence,  conjuncture,  concomitant;  but  co-equal, 
co-eternal,  co-incide,  co-heir. — If,  by  the  former  canon, 
the  adverbs  backwards  and  Jbrwards,  are  preferaUe  to 
hacJcward  said  Jiyrward ;  by  this  canon,  from  the  prin- 
ciple  of  analogy,  afterwards  and  homewards  should  be 
preferred  to  afterward  and  Aom^ward.— The  phrase, 
"  though  he  were  ever  so  good,''  is  preferable  to,  "  though 
be  were  never  so  good.'"  In  this  decision  I  subscribe  to 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson.— Sometimes  whether  is 
followed  by  no,  sometimes  by  noi.  For  instance,  some 
would  say,  '*  Whether  he  will  or  no  ;*  others,  **  Whether 
he  will  or  not^*  Of  these  it  is  the  latter  only  that  is 
analo^cal.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  verb  in  the  last 
clause,  which  when  you  supply,  you  find  it  necessary  to 
use  the  adverb  not ;  **  Whether  he  will  or  will  notJ^ 

Canon  the  third, 

» 
'  When  the  terms  or  expres^ons  are  in  other  respects 

equal,  that  ought  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable 
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to  the  ear. — Of  this  we  have  many  examples.  DeUcatC' 
nexg  has  very  properly  given  way  to  delicacif ;  and  for 
t  like  reason  aut/utiluHy  will  probably  soon  displace 
aiitkinticalness,  and  vindktivc  dispossess  vimlkative 
altogether. 

Canon  ike  fourth. 

In  cases  wherein  none  of  the  forf^ing  rules  gives 
either  side  a  ground  of  preference,  a  regard  to  simplicity, 
(in  which  I  include  etymology  when  manifest,)  ought  to 
dctarmine  our  choice. 

Under  the  name  amphcity,  I  must  be  understood  to 
comprehend  also  brevity ;  for  that  expression  is  always 
the  amplest  which,  with  equal  purity  and  perspicuity, 
is  the  briefest.  We  have,  for  instance,  several  active 
verbs,  which  are  used  either  with  or  without  a  prepo- 
sition indiscriminately.  Thus  we  say,  either  accept  or 
accept  of,  admit  or  admit  of,  approve  or  approve  of: 
in  like  manner,  addreat  or  addrfts  to,  attain  or  lUtain 
to.  la  such  instances  it  will  hold,  I  suppose,  pretty 
generally,  that  the  simple  form  is  preferable. 


Every  thing  Javoured  by  good  use,  not  on  that  account  norlby 
to  be  retained. 
I  COME  now  to  the  second  question  for  ascertaining 
both  the  extent  of  the  aulliorily  claimed  by  custom,  and 
the  rightful  prerogatives  of  criticism.  As  no  term,  idiom, 
or  application,  that  is  totally  unsupjiorted  by  use,  can  be 
admitted  to  be  good;  is  every  term,  idiom,  and  applicu- 
tion,  that  is  countenanced  by  use,  to  be  esteemed  good, 
and  therefore  worthy  to  be  retiune^i  ? — I  answer,  lliat 
though  nothing  in  language  can  be  good,  from  which 
use  withholds  her  approbation,  there  may  be  msny  things 
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or  sodb  as  ae  vortli j  to  be  RUiaed  and  iiifMirii      la 
mstancaniy  rMitiat  wmj   laj    prapcrir  be  ihnLwi 


bjr  rriliataiy  wfakb  bas  a  mt  of  mgauii^  and  dioogh 
not  the  ccnaorean  paver  of  inslaiit  degtadaliaay  tbe 
pri^lege  of  remougtiatiiig,  aod  bj  meaiii  of  tbi&  vben 
ttnd  £flcreetl J,  of  briii|^ai^  wbat  is  bad  into  dKaepote, 
and  so  cancriBng  it  gnduaD j ;  but  vhicb  bas  no 
r^;bt  to  eitabKsfa  any  tbii^^ — I  ffaall  tbeicfbfe 
tew  lemarks,  under  tbe  form  of  canaos,  in  relMiun  to 
tboae  words  or  i  hwimiiwiHj  wUcb  maj  be  thougbt  to  merit 
degradation  from  tbe  rank  they  have  hitherto  wM^w^Hiiil ; 
submitting  these  remarks  entiidj,  as  efcrj  thb^  c£  the 
kind  must  be  submitted,  to  the  final  detenninatiao  ct  the 
impartial  puUic 

C&mmtiejurgi. 

All  words  and  phrases  which  are  remarkablj  haidi 
and  unhannomous,  and  not  absolutdy  necessary,  should 
be  rqected. — Such  are  the  words  wt^-tuaxn-fid-ne^^ 
dts-tnttrcH^d-ntss ;  conventiclerSj  perempiorihf  i  ^^fyy 
Jarriering,  Thej  are  heavy  and  drawling,  ill  compacted, 
and  difficult  <^  utterance;  and  they  have  nodung  to 
compensate  for  their  defect  of  harmooy,  and  unpleasant- 
ness of  sound. 

Canam  Ike  seamd. 

When  etymology  plainly  points  to  a  significatiaa  Af- 
ferent from  that  which  the  word  commonly  bears,  pro- 
priety and  simplidty  both  require  its  dismission. — Of 
this  kind  is  tbe  word  beholden^  for  obliged  or  indebted. 
It  should  regularly  be  the  pasmve  participle  of  tbe  verb 
to  beholdf  which  would  convey  a  sense  totally  diflerent. 
The  verb  to  unloose,  should  analogically  signify  to  tie, 
\  in  like  manner  as  to  untie  signifies  to  hose.     To  what 
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purpose  is  it,  then,  to  retun  a  term,,  without  any 
necesnty,  ift  a  significadon  the  reverse  of  that  which- 
its  etymology  manifestly,  suggests  ? 

Cmon  the  Aird* 

When  any  words  become  obsolete,  of  at  least  are 
never  used,  except  as  constituting  part  of  particular 
phrases,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  their  service  en- 
tirely, and  give  up  the  phrases. — Examples  of  this  we 
have  in  the  words  lief,  dint,  whit,  moot,  pro,  and  cofi; 
as,  *'  /  had  as  lief  go  myself,''  for  "  I  should  like  as 
well  to  go  myself  J'  **He  convinced  his  antagonist  bjf 
dint  of  argument^'"  that  is,  "by  strength  of  argument.'' 
"  He  made  them  yield  by  dint  qf  e^rms,^ — **  by  force  of 
arms."  **  He  is  mt  a  whit  beUer,"^—^"^  no  better."  "  The 
case  you  mention  is  a  moot  pointy — ^^a  disputable 
point."  '^The  question  was  strenuously  debated  pro 
and  can^ — **  on  both  sides."  These  are  low  phraseolo- 
gies; and  savour  so  much  of  cant,  that  good  writers 
will  carefully  avoid  them. 

Canon  the  fourth. 

All  those  phrases,  which,  when  analyzed  gramma- 
tically, include  a  solecism;  and  all  those  to  which  use 
has  affixed  a  particular  sense,  but  which,  when  explained 
by  the  general  and  established  rules  of  the  language,  are 
susceptible  either  of  a  different  sense,  or  of  no  sense, 
ought  to  be  discairded  altogether. 

It  is  this  kind  of  phraseology  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  idiomaticai,  and  which  has  been  originally 
the  spawn,  partly  of  ignorance,  and  partly  of  aiSectation. 
Of  the  first  sort,  which  includes  a  solecism,  is  the  phrase, 
«  I  had  rather  do  such  a  thing,"  for,  "  I  would  rather  do 
it."  "/  had  do,""  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of 
conjugation  in   our  language. — Of  the  second  sort,  which 
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when  explained  gnunmatkally,  leads  to  a  JMenail 
from  what  the  weids  in  ooBJimctiao  generdhr  hear,  ii 
the  following  expresEion,  oommoo  in  the  moaths  of  manj 
persons ;  "  He  sings  a  good  song.^  The  woids  stiicth 
oonadered,  signifv,  that  "the  song  b  good;*"  whereas 
the  speakers*  meaning  is  that  "He  sixigs  wdL"^ — Under 
the  third  sort,  which  can  scarody  be  oonsiderBd  as  Bte- 
rally  coorepng  any  sense,  may  be  ranked  a  number  of 
vile,  but  common  phrases,  sometimes  to  be  found  in  good 
authors ;  Cke  Aooting  at  rcversy  having  a  wmmSTs  amd, 
currying  favour  J  dancing  aUendancCy  and  many  others^ 

So  much  for  the  canons  of  terbal  criticism,  wfaicb  pro- 
perly succeed  the  characters  of  good  use,  prupoaed  in 
the  {Heoeding^  chaptar  for  the  detedioo  of  the  most 
flagrant  errors  in  the  dioioe,  the  oonstruction,  »nA  the 
aj^iGcation  of  words.  The  first  four  of  these  canons  are 
intended  to  suggest  the  pnndples  by  whidi  our  dioioe 
ought  to  be  directed,  in  cases  wherein  use  itsdf  is  waver- 
ing ;  and  the  last  four,  to  point  out  those  £uther  improve- 
ments, which  the  critical  art,  without  exceeding  her 
l^;al  powers,  may  asast  in  produdng.  There  are,  in- 
deed, writers  who  seem  disposed  to  extend  her  authority 
much  further.  But  we  ou^t  always  to  remember,  that 
as  the  prindpal  mode  of  improving  a  language,  winch 
she  is  empowaied  to  employ,  is  by  condenuung  and  ex- 
ploding, there  is  consderable  danger,  lest  die  carry 
her  improvements  this  way  too  far.  Our  mother-longue, 
by  being  too  much  impaired,  may  be  ilkipoveridied ;  and 
so  mare  injured  in  copiousness  and  nerves,  than  all  our 
refinements  will  ever  be  able  to  compensate.  For  this 
reason  there  ought,  in  suppcnrt  <^  every  sentence  of  pro- 
scription, to  be  an  evident  jJea  from  the  prindples  of 
persjMCuity,  elegance,  or  harmony. 
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TO    YOUNG    STUDENTS.* 


The  Compiler  of  these  elements  of  the  English 
language,  takes  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  a 
short  address.  He  presumes  it  will  be  found  to 
comport  entirely  with  the  nature  and  design  of  his 
work  ;  and  he  hopes  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.  It  respects  your  future  walks  in  the  paths 
of  literature ;  the  chief  purpose  to  which  you 
should  apply  your  acquisitions;  and  the  true 
sources  of  your  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

In  forming  this  Grammar,  and  the  volume  of 
Illustrations  connected  with  it,  the  author  was 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  facilitate  your  progress 
in  learning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on 
your  minds  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  He 
wished  also  to  assist,  in  some  degree,  the  labours  of 
those  who  are  cultivating  your  understandings, 
and  providing  for  you  a  fund  of  rational  and  useful 
employment;  an  employment  calculated  to  ex- 
clude those  frivolous  pursuits,  and  that  love  of 
ease  and  sensual  pleasure,  which  enfeeble  and 


*  To  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  Grammar. 
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corrupt  the  minds  of  many  inconsiderate  youth, 
and  render  them  useless  to  society. 

/^  Without  your  own  best  exertions,  the  concern 

of  others  for  your  welfare,  will  be  of  little  avail ; 
with  them,  you  may  fairly  promise  yourselves 
success.  The  writer  of  this  address,  therefore, 
recommends  to  you,  an  earnest  co-operation  with 
the  endeavours  of  your  friends,  to  promote  your 
improvement  and  happiness.  This  co-operation, 
whilst  it  secures  your  own  progress,  will  afford  you 
the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are 
cheridiing  the  hopes,  and  augmaiting  the  pleasures, 
of  those  with  whom  you  are  connected  by  the  most 
endearing  ties.  He  recommends  to  you  also,  seri- 
ous and  elevated  views  of  the  studies  in  which  you 
may  be  engaged.  Whatever  may  be  your  attain- 
ments^ never  allow  yourselves  to  rest  satisfied  with 
mere  literary  acquisitions,  nor  with  a  selfish  or 
contracted  application  of  them .  When  they  advance 
only  the  interests  of  this  stage  of  being,  and  look  not 
beyond  the  present  transient  scene,  their  influence 
is  circumscribed  within  a  very  nairow  sphere.  The 
great  business  of  this  life  is  to  prepare,  and  qualify 
us,  f<w  the  enjojnnent  of  a  better,  by  cultivating^  a 

pureandhumblestateof  mind,  and  cherishinghabits 
of  piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence  to  men. — 
Every  thing  that  promotes  or  retards  thisimportant 
work,  is  of  great  moment  to  you,  and  claims  your 

first  and  most  serious  attention. 

« 

If, th^thecultivationof  letters,  and  an  advance- 
ment knowledge  are  fimnd  to  strengthen  and  en- 
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large  your  minds,  topurifyaiKlexaltyourpleasures, 
and  to  dispose  you  to  pious  and  virtuous  sentiments 
and  conduct,  they  produce  excellent  effects ;  w  liieli, 
withyourbest  endeavours  to  improve  them,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  superadded,  will  not  fail  to  render 
you,  not  only  wise  and  good  yourselves,  but  also  the 
happyinstrumentsofdiff'usingwisdom.religion.and 
goodness  around  you.  Thus  improved,  your  acqui- 
sitions become  handmaids  to  virtue;  and  they  may 
eventually  serve  to  increase  your  happiness,  by  the 
rewards,  which  tlie  Supreme  Heing  has  promised  to 
the  faithful  and  well-directed  exertions  of  those, 
who  extensively  promote  his  will  amongst  men. 

But  if  you  counteract  the  hopes  of  yourfriend^i  j 
and  the  t«idency  of  these  attainments;  if  you  grow 
vainof  your  real  or  imaginary  distinctions,  andre-  | 
gard  with  contempt,  the  virtuous,uiiIettered  mind; 
if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  absorbed  in  over- 
fnirious  or  trifling  speculations  ;  if  your  heart  and 
jwinciptes  be  debased  and  poisoned, by  theinfiucnce 
of  corrupting  and  peniicious  books,  for  which  no 
degance  of  composition  can  make  amends ;  if  you 
^wndsomnch  of  your  time  in  litCTary  engagements, 
as  to  make  them  interfere  with  higher  occupations, 
and  lead  you  to  forget,  that  pious  and  benevolent 
action  is  the  great  end  of  your  being:  if  such  be  the 
unhappy  misapplication  of  your  acquisitions  and 
advantages, — instead  of  becoming  ablessingto  you, 
they  vull  prove  the  occasion  of  greater  condennia- 
tioii ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  serious  thought,  they  may 
cxdte  the  pauUul  rcflections.—that  it  would  have 
been  better  ibr  vou,  to  have  remained  illiterate  and 
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unaspiring  ;  to  have  been  confined  to  the  liumMest 
walks  oflife;  and  to  have  been  even  hewersof  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  all  your  days. 

Whilst  you  contemplate  the  dangers  to  wliid 
you  are  exposed,  the  sorrows  and  dishonour  whi(| 
accompany  talents  misapplied,  and  a  course  ( 
indolence  and  folly,  may  you  exert  your  utmoj 
endeavours  to  avoid  them !  Seriously  reflecting  fl 
the  great  end  for  which  you  were  brought  into  e 
istcnce;  on  the  bright  and  encouraging  examplesd 
roany  excellent  young  persons;  and  on  the  mouil 
ful  deviations  of  others,  who  once  were  promisii^ 
may  you  be  so  wise  as  to  choose  and  follow  tbi 
path,  which  leads  to  honour,  usefulness,  and  tn 
enjoyment!  This  is  the  morningof  your  life,  in 
which  pursuit  is  ardent,  and  obstacles  readily  givu 
way  to  vigour  and  perseverance,  Kmbrace  this  6 
vourable  season  ;  devote  yourselves  to  the  acquis 
tion  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  humbly  pray  t 
God  that  he  may  bless  your  labours.  Often  reflect 
on  the  advantages  you  possess,  and  on  the  source 
from  wlience  they  are  all  derived.  A  lively  sensed 
iJie  privileges  and  blessings,  by  which  you  have  b 
distinguished,  will  induce  you  to  render  to  you" 
heavenly  Father,  the  just  returns  of  gratitude  and 
love:  and  these  fruits  of  early  piety  will  be  I 
gardcd  by  him  as  acceptable  offerings,  and  scm 
ot  you  his  favour  and  protection. 


Trusting  in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  may 
you  never  suffer  your  minds  to  be  ttw  much  i 
pressed   witli    the   view   of  your  inipcrfecliori 
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Though  our  frailties  and  depravity  may  be  very 
great,  and  deeply  affecting,  yet  true  repentance 
towards  God  ;  faith  in  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Clirist ;  and 
the  gracious  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  strengthen  and  purify  our  hearts,  and 
to  render  us  acceptable  to  the  Father  of  mercies. 
And  we  have  tlie  comfortable  promise,  tliat  He 
will  favourably  regard  the  prayei's  of  his  children. 
Whatever  therefore  may  be  your  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  in  resisting  the  allurements  of 
vice,  you  may  be  humbly  confident,  that  Divine 
assistance  will  be  afforded  to  all  your  good  and 
pious  resolutions ;  and  that  every  virtuous  effort 
will  have  a  correspondent  reivard. 

In  your  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  it 
will  be  happy  for  you  to  select  those  only  which 
are  innocent  and  allowable,  and  which  leave  be- 
hind tliem  no  sorrowful  reflections.  You  may  rest 
assured,  that  how  flattering  soever  the  vain  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world  may,  for  a  time,  appear,  they 
will  finally  disappoint  the  expectations  of  their 
votaries;  that  all  the  advantagesarisingfromvicious 
indulgences,  are  light  and  contemptible,  as  well  as 
exceedingly  transient,  compared  %vith  the  substan- 
tial enjoyments,  the  present  pleasures  and  the 
future  hopes,  which  result  from  piety  and  virtue. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  "  The  ways  of 
wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her 
paths  are  peace :"  "  that  religion  has  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come:"  and  that  the  truly  good  man,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  allotted  to  him  by  Divine 
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Providence,  ^*  in  all  things  gives  thanks,  and  re- 
joices even  in  tribulation.** — Some  of  these  senti- 
ments have  been  finely  illustrated  by  a  celebrated 
poet.  The  author  of  this  address  presents  the 
illustration  to  you,  as  a  striking  and  beautiful  por- 
trait of  virtue :  with  his  cordial  wishes,  that 
your  hearts  and  lives  may  correspond  to  it ;  and 
that  your  happiness  here,  may  be  an  earnest  of 
happiness  hereafter.      ' 


€4 


Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,)^ 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below : 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still ; 

And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 

Is  bless'd  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives ; 

The  joy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain^ 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 

Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd ; 

And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distressed : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeelii^  folly  wears. 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears : 

Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir'd  ^ 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd ; 

Never  dejected,  while  anotherls  bless'd : 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain ; 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain.— 

.For  him  alone  hope  leads  firom  goal  to  goal. 

And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 

Till  lengthened  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin'd. 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 

Pope. 

end  of  the  first  volume. 


(Thvimi*  fViisoii  and  S*m»,  Priutrrn,  Wgh-O^itrirate,    YvrkJ 
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